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ABOUT FRENCH CHILDREN. 


WITH PICTURES BY MAURICE BOUTET DE MONVEL.! 


eS IRVING has often been ac- 

cused of saying that little dogs and chil- 
dren were influential members of French 
society. It is quite true that in the United 
States I never noticed that close and senti- 
mental intimacy between human beings and 
quadrupeds so frequently seen in France. 
American life is so active, so desperately 
crowded, either usefully or socially, that per- 
haps it does not permit the loss of time inevi- 
tably brought about by friendly intercourse 
with a dog. As for children, I believe that 
their importance is equally great in all coun- 
tries; but it asserts itself in a more noisy 
manner in America than anywhere else. 
Everything is sacrificed to them, for they 
represent the future, which is all that counts 


1For a biographical and critical paper by Will H. 
Low on Maurice Boutet de Monvel, see THE CENTURY 


in a country whose past is very short, and 
whose present is a period of high-pressure 
development. Yet no one must suppose that, 
before presenting an apology for French chil- 
dren, I intend to malign American children, 
as certain travelers have taken the liberty of 
doing very thoughtlessly, although they had 
met them only on steamships, cars, or at ho- 
tels, enjoying a holiday with that buoyancy 
which is the characteristic mark of the whole 
race. I have known some who were very well 
brought up, even from our point of view, and 
among those who were not I have admired 
precocious sense, vivacity of mind, quiet de- 
termination, and capacity for self-govern- 
ment, qualities which I should wish for all 
ours. 


for June, 1894. This artist is distinguished not only 
for his masterly portrayal of children, on their humor- 
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I would now beg you to consider the less 
pronounced persons of our little boys and 
girls, who are required, above all else, to be 
aimable in the sense the word has in France, 
where it means lovable, having nothing of 
the lukewarm and hollow meaning of the 
English word «amiable.» The aim of their 
education differs in the two countries. In 
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give discipline and complete submission the 
first place. In fact, their children are being 
more specially trained for the exigencies and 
the accomplishments of a social life whose 
machinery has been running on for centuries, 
while Americans are being prepared for in- 
dividual struggles such as they must neces- 
sarily make in a new country. 














DRAWN BY MAURICE BOUTET DE MONVEL. 


COSTUME OF FRENCH CHILDREN IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 


America good parents have but one thing in 
view—the rational development of individu- 
ality and of responsibility; while this, in the 
girls’ case as well as in the boys’, is the con- 
stant labor of parents in France—to keep 
-their children in tutelage, to prevent them 
from seeing what is going on outside, and to 


ous side, as in « Nos Enfants,» etc., but he has shown him- 
self to be a strong and original portrait-painter, and a 
faithful and masterly depicter of the charm and pathos 
of peasant life, in his illustrations for « Xaviére,» and in 
his forthcoming illustrations of the life of Jeanne d’Arc. 
The next number of THE CENTURY will contain examples 


In France every young mother, to what- 
ever class she belongs, may say, in speaking 
of her baby’s outfit: 

Au poids des écheveaux usés 
J’avais mesuré ma pensée 
Sereine entre les fils brisés 
Et chaque fois recommencée.! 


of Boutet de Monvel’s treatment of the principal scenes 
in the life of the Maid of Orleans.—EpiTor. 
1 And by the weight of all the skeins I wrought 
I kept the measure of my loving thought; 
Among the broken threads serene it ran 
And, interrupted oft, anew began. 
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I know nothing more perfectly French than 
this little piece of humble and exquisite 
poetry, showing the stitches that keep a 
dream imprisoned so purely in snowy linen; 
nothing more motherly than the last wish of 
the careful embroiderer, who bids a bird 
building its nest pick up bits fallen from the 
finished work, and mix them with its own 
materials, so as to keep and protect the im- 
patient wing that is growing. That growing 
wing is threatened with many an embroidered 
and beribboned bond both in the present and 
in the future, yet less hedged in than in the 
past, since people have begun to bring up 
their children more according to English no- 
tions. The swaddling-clothes are no longer 
as tight-fitting as a sheath; the cap which 
covered the bald little head, and framed it 
so prettily with its ruche, has been given up; 
the lace pillow for the lolling head to rest on 
has been banished: yet, in spite of ‘all this, 
the infant in the early stages of its life is a 
sort of bundle, very much like a bolster, from 
which two arms and a wrinkled little face 
protrude. The advantage of this system is 
that the child is very easy to handle; but it 
has its critics, who maintain that the natural 
condition of the spinal column is not a 
straight and stiff line. Paris has made many 
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CHILD WITH PADDED CAP IN A PERAMBULATOR. 


CHILDREN. 














COSTUME OF FRENCH CHILDREN IN 1810. 
concessions, and the swaddling is less rigid; 
but the provinces have not followed suit, 
while in the country everywhere new-born 
infants are tied up as hard and fast as ever. 
In the south of France they go to the length 
of putting this papoose in the bottom of a 
basket, where it is kept in place by strong 
bands passed zigzag from head to foot. This 
is how we prepare our sons for making use 
of their liberty. However, leading-strings 
have been given up; that is one step toward 
progress. Twenty years ago they were still 
considered indispensable, —at least, country 
people thought so,—and there was no end to 
their intricacies. 

It is quite remarkable that swaddling-cases, 
bands, and various other fetters are the only 
essentially French contributions that have 
ever been made to a baby’s equipment. Al- 
though fashions in general have for centuries 
been promulgated in France, clothing every 
one @ la Frangaise, yet the fertile imagina- 
tion which could do this stopped short at 
children’s clothes. Look at the paintings and 
engravings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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lays down the law, with its 
blouses; its quilted, some- 
what oldish winter coats 
reaching to the ankles; its 
pretty Puritan caps trim- 
med with fur, a thousand 
times preferable to the 
immense, caricature-like 
bonnets copied after Kate 
Greenaway. But I am an- 
ticipating; we are still at 
the swaddled infant’s long 
cloak. In every Catholic 
family infants are conse- 
crated to wear white; that 
is to say, placed under the 
protection of the Holy Vir- 
gin by a vow which does 
not permit the child to wear 
any colors but blue and 
white, those of the patron 
saint, for a fixed period, 
usually a year or two, some- 
times longer in the case of 
a girl. This must be some 
remnant of chivalrous 





times, of service professed 
by a knight for his lady 


when he wore her colors, 
for itis not, properly speak- 
ing, a religious tradition. 
The birth of a newcitizen 
in France at once gives rise 
to countless formalities, 
and an avalanche of legal 
scribblings, which would 
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COSTUME OF FRENCH CHILDREN 


centuries, and see the little creatures who, as 
soon as they gave up their plumed bourrelets ! 
and long tulle aprons over a blue or pink 
dress, against which a jewel hung instead of 
a teething-ring, had to wear uncomfortable 
costumes, the miniature reproductions of 
their parents’ clothes. Little girls, particu- 
larly, were put into whaleboned bodices and 
sumptuous robes, which necessitated lessons 
in deportment to be properly worn, and con- 
sequently the dancing-master was one of the 
first professors employed. It needed the revo- 
lution of simplicity brought about by the 
influence of Jean Jacques Rousseau before 
children could be comfortably clothed— girls 
in muslin slips and heelless shoes, boys in 
short jackets borrowed from Eng'ish styles. 
Ever since then we have followed English 
fashions for our children, and now America 
1 Padded head-protectors for infants. 


IN 1835. 


teach him, could he but un- 
derstand, that his country 
is par excellence the home 
of legal ceremony and administration. With- 
in the first twenty-four hours notice of the 
birth must be sent to the mayor’s office (there 
is such an office in every village in France), so 
that the official physician may call and make 
the necessary legal statement. I suppose he 
wants to convince himself that the declara- 
tion already made was correct, and that the 
family, when it announced the birth of a girl, 
was not trying to screen a future soldier from 
his compulsory service. Then the father, ac- 
companied by two witnesses, goes to fill out 
the birth certificate, and give his child its 
legitimate, documented position, to which he 
or she will be obliged to have recourse jin all 
the great, and frequently in the minor, cir- 
cumstances of life, from one end of it to the 
other. Without it the child could not enter 
a school, nor draw lots on entering the army, 
nor get married, nor be buried. The least 
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mistake of form would have most serious 
consequences; the baptismal names declared 
must always be placed in the same order on 
all future deeds. These are usually saints’ 
names. I recall the amusing anger of a young 
American father of my acquaintance, who 
wished to give his son born in Paris the name 
of the great sailor Duquesne, in remembrance 
of the avenue where the baby had seen the 
light of day, and in addition the family name 
of one of his friends, which no Frenchman 
could pronounce. All this seemed so shock- 
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presents his godchild with a silver mug, fork, 
and spoon. Sugared almonds in ornamented 
and gilded boxes bearing the child’s name are 
distributed to friends, but that is all. The 
plainest peasant baptism has a much more 
solemn stamp. It never takes place without 
a great feast; the file of guests walking to 
church behind the godparents, arm in arm 
and two by two, is as imposing as a wedding 
procession. And in this respect matters take 
the same course at the chateau as they do 
on the farm. There is great ringing of bells, 
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1 AND 2—A CHILD IN LONG CLOTHES. 38—A CHILD OF SOUTHERN FRANCE TIED IN ITS BASKET. 


ing and incongruous to the registrar that the 
certificate was made out only after an inter- 
minable discussion. 

At last our bantling is labeled, registered, 
catalogued, classed in its place in that closed 
and guarded society where each one of us 
stands on his square like a figure on a chess- 
board. It has not yet breathed the fresh air; 
its first outing is usually for the sacrament 
of baptism. Carried to church in sumptuous 
robe, its sponsors renounce Satan’s works and 
pomps in its name, while its forehead is all 
wrinkled by crying as the holy water trickles 
on it, and its little face all screwed awry by 
the salt laid on its tongue. This ceremony, 
performed before the assembled family, is a 
very simple one in Paris and all large cities. 
The godfather gives the godmother a present, 
another to the young mother, and invariably 


a feast, and showers of sugared almonds 
mingled with pennies for the village urchins. 
The baby’s nurse, overwhelmed with gifts 
that day, is the heroine of the festival. 

There is nothing more aristocratic, and at 
bottom more inhuman, than the institution 
of the hired wet-nurse. Institution is the 
correct word, as the office for nurses is under 
official management, and controlled by the 
Board of Public Charities; but this does not 
prevent private undertakings of the same na- 
ture. The peasant woman who wishes to make 
a business of nursing comes to town with her 
infant, and goes to one of these offices. Her 
employer pays for the forsaken baby’s jour- 
ney home. 

As to what becomes of the nurse’s fam- 
ily during her absence,—in order to appre- 
ciate it, one must visit the poorest part of 
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NURSES IN THE GARDEN 


Morvan,' where this peculiar profession is 
principally carried on. When one sees the 
squads of superb, buxom. Burgundian peas- 
ants on the Champs Elysées, adorned with 
dazzling white aprons, crowned with brilliant 
1 A part of Nivernais, near Burgundy. 
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ribbons, dragging their long cloaks in the 
dust, one little dreams what they have left 
behind them: a sordid hovel, where, while the 
father drinks more and more in the public 
house to forget his loneliness, the neglected 
children crawl about, not only dirty and un- 
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A BAPTISM IN BRITTANY. 


washed, but ridiculously tricked out in old 
Parisian finery, belonging once to their foster- 
brothers (fréres de lait), and which they wear 
even in tatters, hind side before, and upside 
down, the «looped and windowed raggedness» 
of former magnificence—the worst of all! 
Formerly children of the best families 
were sent out to nurse, as shopkeepers’ chil- 
dren are now. The sons of country landown- 
ers, nursed on their own estates by farmers’ 
wives, often stayed on a year or two after 
they were weaned, sharing the rough life 
around them, which if they could bear it 
made them very vigorous. I form my opinion 
of this by the samples I saw in my youth of 
men born before the Revolution. Once the 
child returned from the country to its fam- 
ily, it was placed, according to its sex, in the 
hands of either a governess or an abbé, such 
as are still found in the old families of the 
Faubourg St.Germain. More frequently then 
than nowadayslittle girls began to study Latin 
with their brothers. Now we have the foreign 
nursemaid, who takes the child when it is just 
Vou. LIT.—102. 


beginning to lisp, and before it knows how to 
speak its own language well. At present an 
English or German nursemaid is to be found 
in every well-to-do family. 

Physically the French baby resembles the 
American much more than the English baby. 
Ours are not magnificent lumps of pink-and- 
white flesh dimpled all over; being agile, 
wide-awake, and mischievous, they are not 
as shy as English children; still, they lack the 
precocious assurance of the American child, 
who is afraid of nothing. No one goes into 
ecstasies over them, although, in fact, they 
are adored; they do not feel that they are the 
rulers of the household. They soon learn to 
keep their place, and seem to understand 
that though their mama may give herself up 
to them entirely, they are not equally inter- 
esting to the remainder of the world. If 
called to the drawing-room, they come in 
washed and combed, bow politely, and leave 
before becoming tiresome. They are not al- 
lowed to come to the table, even in the strict- 
est intimacy, until they can behave properly, 
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THE DESERTED CHILDREN OF THE NURSES «RIDICULOUSLY 


TRICKED OUT IN OLD PARISIAN FINERY.» 


be silent, and commit no awkward blunders. 
They are forbidden to ask for anything, but 
this does not prevent them from getting 
whatever they want. 

It is needless to say that we teach our 
children not to sop up their sauce with bits 
of bread, not to gulp down their soup audibly, 
and not to eat with their knife; but we spe- 
cially require that they should not leave any- 
thing on their plate after having accepted it 
from the dish. It is not the waste alone; it 
is the absolute impoliteness of the act, which 
consists in a guest leaving half of what he 
has been helped to untouched, under the 
anxious gaze of the hostess, who naturally 
supposes that nothing is to his taste. From 
the moment our children know how to handle 
a knife and fork they are told never to ex- 
press an opinion, favorable or the reverse, as 
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to what they are eating, and to eat 
everything put before them. The habit 
clings through life. In general they 
do not try to attract attention, do not 
express opinions, are not as loud and 


noisy as American children. Their 
sayings, their clever tricks, are not 
quoted, and what is feared more than 
all is to make them consider them- 
selves important. Although their 
health is carefully watched, yet their 
guardians do not constantly experiment upon 
them with the newest hygienic methods. In- 
stead of trying to develop the principles of 
causality as early as possible, we usually 
advise them not to be asking questions per- 
petually. Passive obedience is indispensable, 
without questioning the command, and ex- 
treme politeness toward servants is strictly 
enforced. Needless to say, there are many 
breaches of the law, but there are also many 
punishments, which, I must admit, they some- 
times take with a certain amount of cynicism. 
Here is a quite recent example. A young 
gentleman of five followed his mother, who 
was looking at an apartment with the view 
of hiring it. «I think,» said the lady, after 
her examination, «that this will suit me.» 
«Oh, no, mama,» said the little boy, break- 
ing in, «it ’s impossible; there ’s no dark 
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closet! Where could you put me when I’m 
naughty?» 

If I wanted to show off an assemblage of 
French children to their greatest advantage, 
it would be neither at one of those fancy- 
dress balls where, once a year, during carni- 
val week, the favored ones make the most of 
their dancing-lessons, nor at a Christmas or 
New Year’s gathering, to which they bring 
that frank but prettily disciplined gaiety, 
preferred by us to overflowing animal spirits, 
which, indeed, do not form a part of our 
national character at any age. I would 
rather have them seen on some fine, balmy 
spring day in the Champs Elysées, in front 
of Guignol’s booth. 

It is rare for little boys and girls, even 
when they have been taught together, to 
continue associated after they are eight or 
ten years old, and this period is often shorter. 
The former play with soldiers, the latter with 
dolls; the various rights and duties of the two 
sexes begin to assert 
themselves. After the 
first communion, when 
girls are eleven, boys 
twelve years old, the 
separation grows wider 
day by day. This is the 
time when religious 
fervor begins to domi- 
nate a young girl’s life, 
while with boys it fre- 
quently begins to lessen 
under the influence of 
secular _ instruction, 
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and, above all, by the father’s example, so 
often most unconsciously set. 

Innocence, meaning absolute ignorance, is 
preserved in children as long as possible. As 
for myself, I believe that the veil of mystery 
systematically thrown over too many natural 
things serves only to stimulate curiosity, 
just as lessons in modesty and propriety in 
speech at an age when the very knowledge 
of evil does not as yet exist are often danger- 
ous. We wish our children to have eyes and 
not see, to have ears and not hear; we for- 
get that the very precautions we are con- 
stantly taking as regards them, by means of 
smiles and implied meanings, may teach them 
much, and in an unfavorable way, by mak- 
ing them think that certain secrets most 
important for them to discover are hidden 
under the falsehoods we tell them, whose ab- 
surdity they perceive much sooner than we 
suppose. 

Reading the Bible seems to me, in many 
ways, a very happy ini- 
tiation for Protestant 
children; they gain by 
learning the Old Testa- 
ment directly, instead 
of the rather childish 
narration given in the 
greater number of our 
abridgments of sacred 
history. In the Bible, 
by means of elevated 
poetry whose aus- 
tere candor enlightens 
without exciting their 
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GUIGNOL’S BOOTH—TWE FRENCH PUNCH AND JUDY. 
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imagination, God is forever present between 
them and the facts that from all times have 
represented life. 

However innocent she may be, a little 
French girl is much more of a little woman 
than a child of any other nationality. She 
does not romp; she is demure and quiet in 
her games, which are often imitations of a 
grown person’s life. She is trying to learn 
how to be the mistress of her house by means 
of her dolls, furniture, kitchen, and dishes. 
Feminine arts are still a part of every well- 
arranged French education. Men really care 
more for these accomplishments than for 
others, as they make stay-at-home wives who 
look after their households; and as a French- 
woman’s principal aim is to please her future 
husband, every mother prepares her daugh- 
ter for this end. This is why she does not 
permit too close an intimacy with little boy- 
cousins, because ten years later a jealous 
husband would take a dislike to these friendly 
cousins; nor would he like his wife’s bosom 
friends, in whom she confides, and who never 
leave her any better. Mothers, therefore, 
permit few if any intimacies, and these are 
all winnowed and selected with the greatest 
care. One advantage of this system is that 
the name of friend is not carelessly bestowed 
right and left; it takes time and good reasons 
for simple acquaintances to rise to that rank. 
The mother not only wards off little boy- 
cousins and intimate girl-friends, but she 
discourages the little girl in showing off her 
knowledge out of the class-room, for she is 
fully aware that nothing could be less attrac- 
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tive in the eyes of the expected lord and 
master than a blue-stocking. A bright lit- 
tle girl I could name had, by chance, picked 
up some astronomical scraps, together with 
other scientific facts, which allowed her to 
shine now and then. One evening, while 
playing in the garden, she heard a friend of 
her father’s exclaim, « What a dazzling star! » 
«That is not a star, sir,» she said; «it is a 
planet.» Her mother was in despair, for she 
would rather a hundred times have found her 
ignorant than have seen her «show off,» or 
capable of committing the enormity of con- 
tradicting an older person. «I hope,» she 
said jestingly, as a sort of excuse, «that 
when she is eighteen the poor little thing 
will have forgotten a great part of what she 
knows to-day!» 

Among us it is not only a woman’s duty to 
please: she does it by instinct; the tiniest 
girls do it unconsciously. Just watch them 
as they walk in the avenues of our public 
parks; they have all the unstudied grace and 
ease of real ladies, and, indeed, they fully 
suspect that approving eyes watch them as 
they skip the rope; for coquetry, which is 
much more subtle and more delicate than 
flirtation, less direct, too, in its aim, is innate 
with them. They are not ambitious of win- 
ning the admiration of boys of their own age; 
they look down with disdain on such admirers; 
they aspire to please big people. In their 
intercourse with little playmates there is a 
great deal of ceremony. Nothing could be 
more amusing than the manner of a little 
girl who, having come to the conclusion by 
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COUNTRY CHILDREN GOING TO SCHOOL. 


the general appearance of another little girl time-honored phrase, «Mademoiselle, will you 
that she is worthy of the honor she is about allow me to play with you?» a sharp and com- 
to confer on her, finally asks her to play at prehensive glance at once decides either the 
hide-and-seek. If some brave young person reserve or the warmth of the reply. Matters 
walks up to a group of players with the would hardly take a different form in a 
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drawing-room in the case of a more serious 
introduction. The gestures, the bows, the 
little looks, the smiles, are copies of their 
mama’s; and yet they are all perfectly natural 
in the sense that they are merely following 
their own nature, without a trace of that 
self-consciousness that « puts on airs» of any 
kind. This Anglo-Saxon quality of self-con- 
sciousness, in both its good and bad points, is 
incompatible with the French temperament. 

Our boys do not take the social polish un- 
til much later. I have heard Americans ex- 
press surprise at the childishness of big boys 
whom they saw playing at marbles or with 
tops at an age when their boys play foot-ball. 
It is because these boys allow themselves to 
be watched, restrained, and reprimanded by 
timid mothers much longer than theirs, and 
the boys themselves are not generally inclined 
to the daring undertakings that tempt young 
Americans. Their affection for Robinson 
Crusoe is very Platonic; they do not long to 
run away to sea, nor even to get on the roof 
to learn their lessons, like a little fellow I 
met in the country out West while visiting 
his parents, and who, when I expressed my 
surprise at his perch, said, « Well, if I slip, I 
can hold on to the chimney by my legs!» And 


saying this, he made the gesture of clasping 
the big chimney between his bare and ex- 
tremely short legs, more scratched than 
words can tell, under their torn knicker- 
bockers. Our boys are evidently girlish in 


comparison. On the other hand, a French 
youth of eighteen is stupefied, on mak- 
ing the acquaintance of English or American 
youths of his age, to meet with something 
that seems to him another kind of childish- 
ness: I mean that boyishness which, up to a 
certain point, lasts for life in all Anglo- 
Saxons. He finds himself much more of a 
man, because he really has a greater intel- 
lectual fund, more general information, a 
more highly developed critical sense, a riper 
mind already much refined, and quite en- 
franchised from the simple instruction given 
at the lycée. 

Literature in our country, not having as 
its aim either instruction or amusement, but 
the production of works of art, is forbidden 
to French children. I except fairy-tales. 
Perrault has Written masterpieces; Mme. 
d’Aulnoy and others have followed him; the 
fairies of other countries may have been more 
poetic, but they have never been as witty as 
the French. Leaving fairy-tales aside, chil- 
dren were obliged for a long time to be satis- 
fied with the very slight collection bequeathed 
by Berguin, Bouilly, Mme. de Genlis, those 
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clever people who know how to coat a moral 
lesson with a thin layer of pictures, as bitter 
pills are coated with sugar. In fact, this is 
the French parents’ very ideal in the matter 
of story-books, and to please them the lesson 
must not be too well coated, or hard to find, 
for the spirit of investigation is not encour- 
aged in young readers. 

During the past twenty years, however, the 
meager library at their disposal has grown 
wonderfully; celebrated pens have contrib- 
uted toward it; we need but mention Jules 
Verne, whose scientific fairy-tales have, alas! 
almost completely dethroned those that ap- 
pealed to the imagination alone. But neither 
in his books, nor in those of any of his com- 
petitors, will you ever find what both English 
and American writers currently permit them- 
selves to do, namely, to arraign a relative, as, 
for instance, the wicked uncle in « Kidnap- 
ped,» or to make teachers hateful, or merely 
ridiculous, as is the case in Dickens’s works. 
This would be an outrage upon the respect 
due them in the aggregate. For this reason 
translations are nearly always expurgated. 
The friendly adoption of poor Laurie by the 
four girls in « Little Women» would be con- 
sidered very unseemly. Yet, for all that, they 
were good little New England girls. T. B. 
Aldrich’s « Story of a Bad Boy » was deprived 
of one of its prettiest chapters, the one about 
his childish love for a big girl. «It is useless,» 
they say, «to draw attention to that kind 
of danger.» Authors and editors are often 
greatly perplexed before this severe tribunal 
of French parents. The difference between 
the books children are allowed to read in 
France and those sought by their elders, the 
contrast between the tasteless pap on one 
side and the infernal spiciness on the other, 
must greatly astonish both English and 
American readers, who nearly all accept the 
same literary diet, young and old, parents 
and children. 

As in all other countries, I suppose, French 
boys lag a few years behind the girls, at least 
during childhood, so far as intelligence and 
industry are concerned. In the mixed primary 
classes boys and girls meet twice a week be- 
fore a lady teacher, who gives them ele- 
mentary instruction. As a rule, the girls 
carry off all the prizes; this causes their 
masculine comrades to long, with a yague 
feeling of humiliation, for the day when 
they can go to a lycée, where there will 
be no girls, and where they will be led by 
men, and think and speak and act like 
men themselves. These classes (cours) for lit- 
tle children of both sexes have been in 
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existence only a few years, and are the nearest 
approach to co-education that has ever been 
made in France, at least among people in 
easy circumstances; for certain poor villages 
have had, and still have, mixed schools, and 
even in the villages where there is both a 
male and a female teacher, one always sees 
the school children come and go along the 
roads together; little brothers and sisters, as 
well as little neighbors, both boys and girls, 
carrying baskets on their arms, and bowing 


As a general thing, however, all our fu- 
ture voters know how to read. In conse- 
quence, the picturesqueness of rustic life is 
fast disappearing, although there is still 
much left. 

There are always a few foundlings among 
these little country school children. They 
are sent to farm-houses by the directors of 
asylums, and they continue to look after them 
so as to assure them proper treatment. Most 
frequently these poor little waifs scattered 
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SCHOOL BOYS AND TUTOR OUT FOR A WALK. 


politely, even though they do not know you, 
saying, « Good day, sir,» «Good day, madam.» 
They often have to go great distances to 
reach their school, which they must attend 
until they are twelve years old. Our French 
peasants would never dream of dotting the 
country with school-houses, and keeping 
them up at their own expense, as the farm- 
ers do in America. It is even hard enough 
to get them to do without their children’s 
help during the summer months, when the 
harvest needs as many arms as possible. As 
soon as he can walk, the little peasant, armed 
with a switch, takes care of the geese and 
turkeys in the fields; next he is advanced to 
the grade of cowherd, with the result that, 
even in this era of supposed compulsory in- 
struction, he is not much more learned than 
his _* who were never taught anything 
at all. 


through France come to be considered mem- 
bers of the family, and they have had the 
honor of being immortalized under the old 
name meaning «forsaken in the fields» by 
the greatest of pastoral novelists, George 
Sand. If you care to know them well, read 
«Frangois fe Champi.» This might be the 
place, if there were room, to show the work- 
ing of those nurseries where the children of 
the poor are suckled by an army of wet- 
nurses, and of the Society for Maternal 
Charity, which goes back to Marie Antoi- 
nette’s time. One ought to make a picture of 
that clean and rosy multitude which crowds 
the infant asylum from the time the little 
ones are three days old, and then the infant 
school to their sixth year, while their mo- 
thers, all industrious workers, are earning 
their day’s wages. One ought to mention the 
orphanages, the best of which in these times 
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of unwholesome centralization are the agri- 
cultural orphan asylums directed for the 
greater part, as well as those of the cities, 
by religious brotherhoods and nuns, the 
latter frequently having the charge even of 
boys. In spite of the growing emulation of 
the lay element in the last twenty years, the 
good sisters still hold the first rank. There 
can be no better directresses of industrial 
schools and women’s work bureaus, of asylums 
of all kinds. Their influence in reformatories 
and houses of correction for the young is in- 
comparable. And this influence does not de- 
pend alone upon their wide experience, or the 
absolutely disinterested motives which make 
them serve without pay or human ambition, 
but on the authority their dress lends them, 
a dress that represents centuries of devotion 
to the same task. Among them all the sis- 
terhood of St. Vincent de Paul stands out 
in most brilliant relief —those white-hooded 
angels who move about the streets of Paris 
in such numbers in the service of the sick 
and the poor. Their popularity has remained 
as great as ever through the clash of revolu- 
tions and the progress of free-thinking. 

Nothing must seem stranger to Americans, 
accustomed to see school-boys of all ages 
come and go freely through the streets, 
dressed according to their parents’ taste and 
means, than to watch those long lines of 
French boys, sometimes nearly grown to 
manhood, wearing a school uniform of semi- 
military coats and caps, and led out for a 
walk like a flock of sheep by a shepherd. 
Their uniform is worn without any preten- 
sion to strict regimental regulation; the 
little fellows look ridiculous, as their brass- 
buttoned coats. are generally too long and 
ill-fitting. Their sole care seems to be directed 
toward playing the worst tricks they can on 
the usher who is leading them. School-boy 
slang dubs this overseer a pion, a chess pawn, 
and there is no more perfect example of a 
butt than this subaltern functionary. His 
tyrannical supervision, his power to inflict 
punishment for the slightest peccadillo, 
necessarily make him hated by those whose 
words and least actions he watches dur- 
ing recess as well as during study hours. 
If the usher is vulgar or coarse at times, 
the boys are in general far from having 
good manners. 

These young fellows, varying from eight to 
eighteen years of age, are shut up all the 
week in a real barrack, a most rigorously 
closed one at that—«a great stone box, en- 
tered by a single hole, provided with an iron 
grating and a porter,» as Taine has said. 


Here Latin, Greek, history, and mathematics 
are poured into them without respite eleven 
hours at a stretch, and with very short in- 
tervals for recreation in almost treeless 
yards, darkened by high wails, and affording 
too little space for their games. 

Strangers, when informed of this kind of 
life, begin to notice a peculiar pallor, and 
the look that comes to children and plants 
deprived of sunshine. The greater number 
of our most powerful men, from the intel- 
lectual point of view, were formed under this 
school régime, and at a time when it was 
much harder than it is now; for the quality 
of the food is better, without yet being quite 
sufficient—if one may judge by the avidity 
with which the present school-boy falls upon 
the supplies brought him by maternal solici- 
tude on visiting-days. As of yore, the roll of 
a drum awakens the poor wretches at five in 
the morning in the long dormitory, where 
forty or fifty beds face each other in two long 
lines from opposite walls. There are as many 
beds as pupils in a class. No one, of course, 
has ever thought of warming a French dor- 
mitory. The boys dress hastily, shivering the 
while, and one may suppose that their ablu- 
tions are somewhat summary. In our schools 
little thought is spent on anything but the 
brain, and one must grant that the seclusion 
they offer favors its development. English 
and American youths have more robust 
bodies, and this gives tone to their charac- 
ter; they are more harmoniously balanced, 
and much happier. They are vigorous plants 
grown in the open air. A young Frenchman 
is a forced and precocious hothouse growth. 

The colleges under the control of priests, 
leaving aside all question of knowledge, have 
always been celebrated for the care given to 
hygiene, bodily exercise, and a semi-paternal 
education. They have gone ahead of the 
revolution now being slowly brought about 
in other colleges. The greater part of them 
are systematically located a little way out of 
town, so as to obtain the best sanitary con- 
ditions. The Jesuits were the first to inau- 
gurate vacation trips for their pupils. 

Boys’ schools, both secular and religious, 
differ among themselves, both in spirit and 
in tendency, far more than they do in the 
United States, and the stamp each one gives 
is deeply impressed upon all who re¢eive it. 
For instance, the pupils of the Brothers of 
the Christian Doctrine, and those of the dis- 
trict schools, are drawn from the lower 
classes. While the district-school boys assert 
the principles of equality, with which they are 
imbued, by their monumental insolence, the 
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AT THE MILITARY SCHOOL, PRYTANEE DE LA FLECHE, UNDER THE FIRST EMPIRE. 


others still have a notion of what is meant 
by deference and respect. 

While speaking of disciplined and regi- 
mental schools, it would not be quite fair to 
omit the Prytanée de la Fléche, the only one 
of the many military schools of the pre-revo- 
lutionary period still extant. Here the sons 
of officers who have died in service, or who 
are simply poor, are gratuitously prepared 
for St. Cyr, the military college. They are 
miniature soldiers, like the children of the 
troop, with this difference, that they receive 
a good classical education. I remember the 
anecdote my stepfather, Count d’Aure, who 
entered La Fléche ” before the regulation age 
of eight, used to tell me. It was the first time 
he had left his mother, and he was somewhat 
bewildered by the roughness of his comrades, 
whoaffected the airs of old troopers. To make 
sure that he was not a milksop, one of them, 
a veteran of twelve, made him lay his hand 
flat on the ground, stepped on it, and crushed 


1 Children of the troop, if they belong to military 
families, are educated to be good non-commissioned 
officers at the State’s expense. 

2 La Fléche is a pretty, small town in Maine, with 
the Prytanée for its prominent feature. 


VoL. LII.—103. 


one of his fingers. This tormentor was the 
future General Baraguay d’Hilliers. The vic- 
tim, who nearly fainted, bore it bravely, how- 


ever. «And this was the beginning,» my 
stepfather used to add, half a century later, 
when showing his deformed finger, «of a 
friendship that lasted all our lives.» This 
happened shortly after the First Empire, 
when Roman virtues were emulated; but one 
must not infer from this isolated fact that 
stoicism flourishes vigorously in the French 
educational system. During many centuries 
it was not its aim to prepare either pioneers 
or those great business men who are more 
tossed about on the ocean of speculation 
than a vessel by a tempest. With the ex- 
ception of the roughness and servitude of 
barrack life, the sequel of the inflexible 
discipline of the college, a Frenchman leads 
the easiest kind of life, one that demands the 
least amount of effort. Even while quite 
young our children know, or think they know, 
that their lot in life will, if they choose, be 
the same as their father’s, who, being the 
guardian of an inherited fortune, will surely 
leave them a prearranged position. 

This father has full and complete authority 
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over them, and demands strict forms of re- 
spect. In France a good son subordinates the 
important acts of his life to his father’s con- 
sent, even more than he should in some cases. 
Onthe other hand, the blind and tender desire 
that all parents, without exception, have of 
keeping their children near them, of not let- 
ting their sons wander about the world, or 
risk the patrimony of their ancestors, has 
brought about a mania for finding employ- 
ment in government offices in preference to 
embracing a liberal career. The whole na- 
tion has the same stay-at-home and exclu- 
sive tastes. This permits foreigners to bring 
France all that is worst among them, while it 
does not send her sons to seek the great and 
good things there may be in other countries. 
If a life of perpetual wandering finally be- 
comes useless and sterile, it is equally true 
that it is debilitating and unwholesome never 
to have a change of air. Frenchmen do not 
seem to notice this. 

These bonds are still more closely drawn 
about young girls. How many mothers say 
to you, when speaking of their twenty-year- 
old daughters, «I have never left her for an 
hour either by day or night»? And there is 
scarcely an exaggeration in the statement. 
But how about school years? Most frequently 
nowadays there is no school. The friction of 
public life, considered so necessary for boys, 
is in general found harmful for girls. I have 
already said that in the harmonious and com- 
plicated play of French society, men and 
women have two very distinct parts to play; 
they are separately introduced to it, the son 
by his father, the daughter by her mother, 
who guides her in the path she has pursued 
herself. The exaltation, I might almost say 
the exaggeration, of maternal self-sacrifice is 
especially frequent in the great middle class. 
In the higher ranks, the Frenchwoman re- 
members that she has social duties to per- 
form, that she must keep up the reputation 
of the salons of her country, which the trivial 
custom of reception-days has so much less- 
ened, and that if she is forever busy direct- 
ing and correcting her daughter, she runs 
the risk of being no more than a nursemaid 
at first, and a governess after that. Besides, 
it is proved that in all aristocracies, whether 
of wealth or birth, women are not disposed 
to give up worldly pleasures, and the gover- 
ness-mother is obliged to sacrifice these pleas- 
ures for the greater part. 

When the mother who educates her daugh- 
ter by means of the private classes (cours) 
almost universally adopted here has been 
busy with two or three children of different 
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ages, or even with a single one, rushing from 
a music to a drawing class, from a singing to 
a gymnastic class, and thence to a dancing 
class,—when she has been regularly present 
at the weekly lectures on history and litera- 
ture, not to mention the catechism class, 
where religious instruction is indefinitely 
prolonged for years after the first commun- 
ion,—she is worn out with fatigue, and at 
night, instead of going into society, is quite 
ready to stay at home with her daughter, 
whom she would not leave alone under any 
pretext. And to whom could she trust her? 
Sometimes there comes to relieve the mother 
a governess in the form of a perambulating 
teacher, in whose company the big or little 
girl goes walking, visits historical monu- 
ments and museums, meanwhile gathering 
some knowledge of English or German on 
each trip. There may happen to be a grand- 
mother in the house, or some old relative 
whose duty it is to watch over the daugh- 
ter; but, at all events, social life is much 
hampered for the mother by her presence, 
as it kills conversation, which in France 
is rarely intended for juvenile ears—not 
so much on account of the license which 
it would be better to suppress (as people in 
whose countries conversation does not exist 
in an artistic form take pleasure in saying), 
but for reasons of quite a different kind. The 
liberty of discussion and thought, the vivacity 
of repartee which constitutes so much of its 
merit, presuppose minds at once ripe, en- 
lightened, and alert, and equal to the accept- 
ance of paradoxes—a plane which young girls 
are not supposed to have reached, and will 
reach but gradually, things coming to them, 
as it were, filtered by maternal circumspec- 
tion. If this mother who molds her daughter in 
her image is a remarkable woman, the result 
may be perfect; otherwise it would be prefer- 
able to send her to boarding-school. But one 
must believe that there are many able wo- 
men in France, for if you succeed in mak- 
ing that almost mute little person who can 
listen so well talk to you, you will often be 
surprised to find that, although she has not 
traveled much, not read everything,—far 
from it,—not been to the theater, except to 
see a classical piece or hear some music, she 
nevertheless has guessed or understood very 
much. You will be specially apt to notice 
how few silly things she says. No doubt there 
is but little method in this style of education; 
much has been done by fits and starts; but 
the public lectures at the Sorbonne will 
crown the edifice and fill up many gaps, as 
these lectures are of the highest order, and 
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are well attended. I am willing to grant that 
even the most complete home education is 
not the best means for winning a diploma; 
but diplomas do not dazzle us. Even those 
who recognize their utility admit that there 
is another essential point, and that an abid- 
ing taste for study is better than all else. 
Without’ it a diploma is but vanity and 
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her!» This is indisputably true. « And what 
of charitable works—public works? What 
place do they hold in all this? You have told 
us nothing about the interest taken in phil- 
anthropic or sociological questions by this 
mother and her daughter.» As for charity, 
it is still taught our children under the simple 
form of almsgiving. 
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FRENCH MOTHER AND DAUGHTER HASTENING FROM CLASS TO CLASS. 


sham. Besides, there are many girls brought 
up at home or in convents who pass their 
examinations victoriously, too. In France 
one is not graduated in one’s own college, 
but at the University, by unknown exami- 
ners, who do not ask you where you learned 
what you know, provided you know it. I 
hear clamors raised: « But all comradeship 
is missing! The mother and daughter must 
become too indispensable to each other by 
this means! There must be much egoism in 
the tender dependence of the daughter who 
is so accustomed to turn to this maternal 
providence for everything that concerns 


To show the transformation that woman’s 
education has undergone in France, and to 
indicate as clearly as possible what still re- 
mains of the old forms, and what new ones 
the future promises, I ask permission to go 
back to the last century, when a little girl, 
far from being her mother’s inseparable com- 
panion as she is now, was merely brought to her 
once a day by her governess. When eleven or 
twelve years old she was taken to a convent, 
where, we are told, she acquired « the accom- 
plishments necessary to the status of a wo- 
man who is to live in society, hold a certain 
place there, and even manage a household.» 
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This may seem very extraordinary to those 
who imagine a convent as a prison or a tomb, 
but it is certain that the unchanging convent 
has remained just what it was when Rous- 
seau was both praising and blaming it. The 
boarding pupils still play many games and 
have plenty of exercise, and the result is that 
they are usually in very good health; the calm 
serenity of the moral atmosphere surround- 
ing them seems to preserve them from all 
nervous excitement. Besides, the convents— 
and I refer to the great convents such as the 
Sacred Heart, the Roule, or Les Oiseaux— 
are still the places where women are best 
prepared for appearing well in society. How 
is this done? By keeping up old traditions, 
the special formulas of a fortunately van- 
ished period when a young girl left the con- 
vent only to be married. She was then at 
once supposed to ignore no single shade of 
etiquette, to do nothing awkward, to be 
armed from head to foot for the grand cere- 
mony of her presentation at court. These 
may be puerile formulas, but they separated 
one, once for all, from the common people, 
and they are still preserved behind those 
great walls that immure the past. In addi- 
tion, the nuns who are the guardians of these 
traditions frequently belong to aristocratic 
families. This atmosphere of hostility to all 
progress, this silent protest against both 
the good and the evil of modern times con- 
founded in the same tacit reproach, are the 
convent’s worst features. It would seem like 
a scene from the middle ages if an American 
Protestant could see the parlor of the cele- 
brated convent of the Visitandines, where 
little girls come to talk on Sundays to their 
relations behind a double set of narrow grat- 
ings. Not all convents are cloistered; there 
are some where no grating separates parents 
and children; but there is always a nun walk- 
ing up and down, discreetly present at all in- 
terviews, and all letters sent or received must 
be read by the superior. Save during the two 
months of vacation, the separation between 
mother and daughter is complete, and this 
is why in the present time, when home edu- 
cation seems to prevail, the convents are 
less in favor than formerly. 

They, however, have numerous partizans 
in the provinces, which—and one cannot 
make this too clear—are not at all like Paris, 
and even in Paris, where nearly all the young 
girls of the Faubourg St. Germain spend some 
time au couvent, if only for the sake of tradi- 
tion. I am ashamed to say that in republican 
France many vain people, who wish grand 
acquaintances and a certain style for their 
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children, place their daughters in these 
«nurseries for great ladies» just as they 
elect to intrust their sons to the Jesuits. To 
this double category we can add the militant 
Catholics who consider it their duty to pro- 
test against college instruction because it is 
said to be godless, and the many others who 
are behind the times, and think that high 
instruction is for men alone. Let me add that 
the nuns are now obliged to have their diplo- 
mas before they may teach, just as well as 
simple laywomen. 

If I say less about lycées for girls than 
about convents, it is because they are so much 
more like the schools in America and Eng- 
land. They are day boarding-schools, where 
the most skilful professors lead young girls 
up to taking their degree of B.A., if they 
choose, the study of dead languages being 
optional. There is still much prejudice 
against them, but about thirty years ago 
there was just as much against the Sorbonne 
lectures, founded for girls by the great min- 
ister of public instruction, Victor Duruy; 
eighty bishops thundered against them, yet 
to-day everybody accepts them. 

The gravest accusation against girls’ lycées 
by the group of retrograde thinkers is that 
they are «badly made up.» Good society still 
holds aloof, but begins to understand that 
the absence of religious instruction does not 
by any means imply systematic hostility to 
faith; for parents, and the church they be- 
long to, are at liberty to develop this, and the 
necessary time is allowed for it. The war on 
these recent establishments is, in short, a 
partizan war. Lycées are destined to take 
the place of the boarding-schools of former 
days; for the latter are gradually disappear- 
ing or transforming themselves into daily 
cours (classes), where women absorbed by 
their social duties, or fortunate enough to be 
wanted as companions by their husbands, will 
wisely send their daughters. The day when 
girls’ colleges triumph in France, there will 
be many more analogies between French and 
American women than there are now. 

There is one establishment which, in spite 
of all, it will be difficult to make democratic, 
and that is the once imperial house of the 
Legion of Honor. I mentioned the Prytanée 
a while ago; this is also a special school, 
where the daughters and granddaughters of 
officers alone have the right of gratuitous 
admission, to the number of four or five hun- 
dred. Napoleon founded it in 1809, when 
he transferred his military school to the 
St. Cyr buildings, where in other days, under 
Mme. de Maintenon’s rule, the daughters of 
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poor noblemen were educated. The Emperor 
wanted to emulate Louis XIV in securing a 
good education for the daughters of those 
of his companions in arms who had fallen on 
the field of honor. He intrusted the reins of 
government to Mme. Campan, that honored 
pedagogue who had educated Queen Hor- 
tense, Josephine’s daughter. The setting is 
imposing. The Abbey of St. Denis, the burial- 
place of the kings of France, one of our prin- 
cipal historical monuments, casts its great 
shadow on these young creatures. No in- 
struction could be more thorough than that 
given them, nor could there be more rigorous 
regulations than those to which they are sub- 
jected. The house is strictly closed, and opens 
its doors only to visitors provided with a pass 
furnished by the Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honor, who controls it. The boarding-school 
has been located in immense, damp, vaulted 
halls that cannot possibly be warmed, and 
they are, besides, separated by long cloisters; 
the regulations are more severe than those 
of any convent, being almost military; the 
feeling of honor is inculcated in these chil- 
dren as it would be in all soldiers. All taste 
in dress is stoically repressed. The hideous- 
ness of their black costume is carried to ex- 
aggeration; their hair is cut short; they 
never go out. But how proud they are to 
form a part of that élite. This feeling be- 
gins at the superintendent, who wears the 
great ribbon of the Legion of Honor, and 
it extends to the professors called «dames 
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de St. Denis,» all of them former pupils. 
Although unmarried, they have the right to 
be addressed as «madam.» This historical 
and military setting develops most pecu- 
liar individualities and characters. A St. 
Denis pupil is often recognized by her 
superiority, and not less frequently by her 
pretensions; but she will never be found 
commonplace. 

It is quite clear that, whether it be for 
better or for worse, we are gradually ap- 
proaching an order of things more American 
than French, in the old sense of the word. 
As regards children, the prison-like school 
has opened its doors, boarding lycées seem 
to be losing favor, and scholars can enjoy all 
the bodily exercise that tempts schoolboys on 
the other side of the Atlantic. At the same 
time, the number of those who finish their 
course in the «humanities,» that splendid 
name that nothing else can replace, is grow- 
ing smaller; some are content to follow 
merely the so-called modern course. The 
hurried and curtailed education which per- 
mits an early entrance into practical life has 
numerous partizans. 

I trust, however, that we may never lose 
sight of the fact that education does not con- 
sist in a more or less vast and varied instruc- 
tion, documented and secured by a greater 
or less number of diplomas, but that it is 
what was so excellently said by a Frenchman 
of the good old time, Montaigne, « the moral 
institution of man.» 

Th. Bentzon. 

















IF ONLY THE DREAMS ABIDE 


F the things of earth must pass 
Like the dews upon the grass, 
Like the mists that break and run 
At the forward sweep of the sun, 

I shall be satisfied 
If only the dreams abide. 








Nay; I would not be shorn 

Of gold from the mines of morn; 

I would not be bereft 

Of the last blue flower in the cleft, 
Of the haze that haunts the hills, 
Of the moon that the midnight fills. 
Still would I know the grace 

On love’s uplifted face, 

And the slow, sweet joy-dawn there 
Under the dusk of her hair. 


I pray thee, spare me, Fate, 

The woeful, wearying weight 

Of a heart that feels no pain 

At the sob of the autumn rain, 
And takes no breath of glee 

From the organ-surge of the sea— 
Of a mind where memory broods 
Over songless solitudes: 

I shall be satisfied 

If only the dreams abide. 











Clinton Scollard. 
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A LITTLE FOOL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


® HAT, my dear Marian! And 
§ do you really and truly mean 
to say you thought of tak- 
ing the girl without going 
o to ask her character?» 

«There are so many difficulties about it. 
You see, she lived last with Mrs. Donald 
Craighead for two years, and that would be 
quite enough for a character. They all went 
abroad in a great hurry on account of Mr. 
Craighead’s health, and Mrs. Craighead prom- 
ised to give her one, but forgot it, and she 
could n’t bear to bother them when they were 
all in such trouble. I know myself that all 
that about them is true.» 

«So do I; byt that does not prove that she 
ever lived with them. Cannot she refer to any 
of the family?» 

«No; she did nothing but laundry-work 
there, and never saw any of their friends, I 
fancy; but she does have a written character 
from the family she lived with before them, 
very nice people in South Boston.» 

« What ’s their name?» 

«I don’t remember,» said Miss Marian Car- 
ter, blushing, « but I have it written down at 
home.» 

«I should certainly go there if I were you.» 

«It is so far off, and I never went there in 
my life.» 

« Well, you ought. It sounds very suspi- 
cious. Of course there are a few nice people 
in South Boston; they have to live there be- 
cause they own factories and things, and have 
to be near them; but then, again, there are 
such dreadful neighborhoods there. Most 
likely she depends on your not taking the 
trouble, and you will find the number she 
gave you over some low grog-shop.» 

«Oh, I should be so frightened! I really do 
not think I can go!» 

« You surely ought not to risk taking her 
without, and very likely have her turn out an 
accomplice of burglars, like that Norah of 
mine, through whom I lost so much silver.» 

«I thought you had a character with her.» 

«So I did, or I should not have taken her. 
I make it a principle not to. It only shows 
how great the danger is with a character; 
without one it amounts to a certainty.» 

Vou. LIT.—104. 


«QUR TOLSTOI CLUB.» 


«She was such a nice-looking girl!» 

« That makes no difference. I always mis- 
trust maids who look too nice. They are sure 
to have some story, or scrape, or something, 
like that Florence of mine, who looked so 
much of a lady, and turned out to be a 
clergyman’s daughter, and had run away 
from her husband—a most respectable man. 
He came to the house after her, and gave no 
end of trouble.» 

« But this girl did not look at all like that; 
not a bit above her place, but so neatly 
dressed, and with a plain, sensible way about 
her; and her name is Drusilla Elms—such 
a quaint, old-fashioned, American-sounding 
name, quite refreshing to hear.» 

«It sounds very like an assumed name. 
The very worst woman I ever had was named 
Bathsheba Fogg; she turned out to have been 
a chorus girl at some low theater, and must 
have picked it up from some farce or other.» 

«Then you really think I ought to go to 
South Boston? » 

«I should do so in your place,» replied 
Mrs. William Treadwell. 

This gave but scant encouragement, for 
Marian could not but feel that the result 
of her friend’s going, and that of her own, 
might be very different; and Mrs. Treadwell, 
as she watched her visitor off, smiled good-hu- 
moredly, but pityingly. «Poor dear Marian! 
What a little fool she is to swallow every- 
thing that she is told in that way! It is a 
wonder that the Carters ever have a decent 
servant in their house.» : 

However much of a wonder it might be, it 
was still a fact; but it did not occur to Marian, 
as she bent her way homeward, to revive her 
feeble self-confidence, crushed flat by her 
friend’s scorn, with any recollection that such 
fearful tales as she had just heard were with- 
out a parallel in her own experience. It is to 
be feared that she was a little fool, though 
she kept her mother’s house very well and 
carefully, if, indeed, it were her mother’s 
house. Nobody but. the tax-gatherer knew 
to whom it really belonged, and he forgot be- 
tween each assessment. It stood on Burroughs 
street, Jamaica Plain, a neighborhood that 
still boasts an air of dignified repose. It was 
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without the charm of a really old-fashioned 
house, or even such as may be possessed by 
a modern imitation of one; indeed, it bore the 
stamp of that unfortunate period which may 
be called the middle age of American archi- 
tecture, extending, at a rough estimate, from 
1820 to 1865; but it was a well-built house, 
and looked, as at present inhabited, a pleas- 
ant abode enough, of sufficient size to accom- 
modate a numerous female flock—Marian’s 
grandmother and her great-aunt, her mother 
and her aunt, her widowed sister and two 
children, a trained nurse who was treated as 
one of the family, three servants, and Marian 
herself to make up the round dozen. The 
grandmother had lost the use of her limbs, 
and the great-aunt that of her mind; the 
mother and the trained nurse were devoted 
to them, and the aunt to philanthropic ob- 
jects, and the sister to her children; so the 
housekeeper’s duties devolved on Marian, 
though she was still but a child in her elders’ 
eyes, and were well discharged, as they all 
allowed, though qualifying their praise with 
the remark that it was « easy enough to keep 
a house without a man in it.» 

As Marian Carter passed along bustling, 
suburban Centre street, she looked a very 
flower of the Western world of feminine lib- 
erty; fine and fair, free and fearless, coming 
and going at her own pleasure, on foot or by 
the horse-cars, those levelers of privilege; no 
duenna to track her steps, no yashmak or veil 
to hide her charms. Yet the fact was that 
she knew less of men than if she had lived 
in a harem or aconvent. She had no sultan, 
no father confessor. She could not, like Miss 
Pole of Cranford memory, claim to know the 
other sex by virtue of her father having been 
a man, for Marian’s father had died before 
she was born. Her sister Isabel and she had 
had friends, and had gone into society in 
a mild way, and being pretty girls, had met 
with a little general attention, but nothing 
ever came of it. The family never entertained, 
except nowand thenanold friend to tea, their 
means and opportunity being small; nor could 
young men venture to call. The grandmother 
had been a great invalid before she lost the 
use of her limbs, and the great-aunt a for- 
midable person before she lost that of her 
mind, while Aunt Caroline from her youth 
upward had developed a great distaste for 
the society of men, even when viewed as 
objects of philanthropy. 

When Isabel was four-and-twenty she went 
to New York to visit some cousins, and though 
they lived very quietly, she made the ac- 
quaintance of a young civil engineer, at 


home on a vacation from his work in the 
United States of Colombia, who had married 
and borne her off after the briefest possible 
courtship, never to see her old home again 
till she came back, ten years after, a widow 
with two children, to eke out her small means 
by the shelter of the family abode. I cannot 
delay the humiliating confession, postponed 
as long as may be for the sake of the artistic 
unity of my picture, that the youngest of 
these children was a boy, if, as his mother 
was wont to plead, «a very little one.» He 
was dressed in as unboyish a fashion as pos- 
sible, and being christened Winthrop, was 
always called Winnie. He was a quiet, gentle 
child, kept down by his position; but though 
thus made the best of, he was felt to be an 
inconvenience and an encumbrance, if not 
now, certainly in the future. There was no 
end to the trouble it would make when 
Winnie grew older, and required a room to 
himself, and would be obliged to go to a boys’ 
school, which might even lead up to the dire- 
ful contingency of his « bringing home other 
boys.» ° 

After Isabel’s departure, Marian, though 
the prettier of the two, found it dull to go 
about alone. No one asked her to New York; 
the cousin had died, and the cousin’s husband 
had married again; and when she grew past 
the dancing age, perhaps earlier than she 
need, she went nowhere where she had any 
chance of meeting any men but the husbanas 
of one or two married friends, and she was 
such a little fool that she fancied they de- 
spised her for being an old maid. She knew 
she was five-and-thirty on her last birthday, 
and was foolish enough to be afraid and 
ashamed of owning to it. She need not have 
done so, for she did not look a day older than 
twenty-five; but the memories of her contem- 
poraries were pitiless. 

She enjoyed her housekeeping, which gave 
her life some object, and her intercourse with 
her butcher, a fine young fellow who admired 
her hugely, was the nearest approach to a 
love-affair in which she had ever indulged, 
so much sentiment did he contrive to throw 
about the legs of mutton and the Sunday 
roast. Though honestly thinking herself 
happy, and her position a fortunate one, she 
relished a change, which seldom came, and 
was glad of the prospect of a visit to South 
Boston, now that she could conscientiously 
say she ought to go since Emma Treadwell 
had ordered it. The excitement of going 
off the beaten track was heightened by the 
mystery which invested the affair. Marian 
had not dared to confess to her managing 
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friend that the « written character » to which 
she referred had struck her rather oddly 
when the neat, civil, young, but not too young 
woman whose appearance had so favorably 
impressed her had handed it to her with an 
air which seemed to indicate that nothing 
more need be said on the subject, although 
it only said, « Drusilla Elms refers by per- 
mission to Hayward, City Point, South 
Boston,» in a great, scrawling, masculine- 
looking hand. The name was easy enough to 
read, a painful effort having evidently been 
made to write thus much legibly; but the 
title, be it Mr., Mrs., or Miss, was so utterly 
unreadable that Marian, who dreaded, like 
most timid people, to put a direct question, 
ventured upon an indirect one: 

«Is—Mr. Hayward a widower?» 

«Qh, dear, no, ma’am!» replied Drusilla, 
emphatically. 

« And—they—still live there?» 

«Qh, dear, yes, ma’am! » 


MARIAN was very glad that the Saturday she 
chose for her expedition was Aunt Caroline’s 
day for the Women’s and Children’s Hospital, 
and that Isabel had taken Minna and Winnie 
for a holiday trip into town to see the Art 
Museum, which left fewer people at home to 
whom to explain her errand, and to whose 
comments to reply. Mrs. Curtis said it was 
silly to go so far, and if she could n’t be 
satisfied to take the girl without, she had 
better find some one near by. The trained 
nurse, who was slowly but surely getting the 
whole household under her control, said that 
Miss Carter’s beautiful new spring suit would 
be ruined going all the way to South Boston 
in the horse-cars; and Mrs. Carter, who would 
never have thought of this herself, seconded 
her. Marian did not argue the point, but she 
wore the dress nevertheless. She never felt 
that anything she wore made any impression 
on any one she knew, but she could not help 
fancying that if she had the chance she 
might impress strangers. No one she knew 
ever called her pretty, and perhaps five-and- 
thirty was too old to be thought so; and yet, 
if there was any meaning in the word, it 
might surely be applied to the soft, shady 
darkness of her hair and eyes, and the deli- 
cate bloom of her cheeks and lips, set off by 
that silver-gray costume, with its own skil- 
fully blended lights and shades of silk and 
cashmere, and the purple and white lilacs 
that were wreathed together on her small 
bonnet. She made a bad beginning, for while 
still enjoying the effect of her graceful dra- 
peries as she entered the horse-car for Boston, 
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she carelessly caught the handle of her nice 
gray silk sunshade in the door, and snapped 
it short in the middle. She could have cried, 
though the man who always mended their 
umbrellas assured her, with a bow and smile, 
that it should be mended, when she called for 
it on her way back, «so that she would never 
know it»; but it deprived her costume of the 
finishing touch, and she really needed it on 
this warm sunny day; then, it was a bad 
omen, and she was foolish enough to believe 
in omens. Her disturbance prevented her 
from observing much of the route after she’ 
had drifted into a car for South Boston, and 
had assured herself that it was the right one. 
Perhaps this was as well, as the first part of 
the way was sufficiently uninviting to have 
frightened her out of her intention had she 
looked about her. When at last she did, they 
were passing along a wide street lined with 
sufficiently substantial brick buildings, chiefly 
devoted to business, crossed by narrower ones 
of small wooden houses more or less respecta- 
ble in appearance; but surely no housemaid 
who would suit them could ever have served 
in one of these. Great rattling drays squeezed 
past the car, and Chinese laundrymen noise- 
lessly got in and out. The one landmark she 
had heard.of in South Boston, and for aught 
she knew the reason of its existence, was the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, which her 
Aunt Caroline sometimes visited. But she 
passed the Institution, and still went on and 
on. That the world extended so far in that 
direction was an amazement in itself; she 
knew there must be something there to fill 
up, but she had had a vague idea that it 
might be water, which is so accommodating 
in filling up the waste spaces of the terrestrial 
globe. Finally the now nearly empty car came 
to a full stop at the foot of a hill, the track 
winding off around it, and the conductor, of 
whom she had asked her way, approached 
her with the patronizing deference which 
men in his position were very apt to assume 
to her: « Lady, you ’ll have to get out here, 
and walk up the hill. Keep straight ahead, 
and you can’t miss it.» 

« And can I take the car here when I come 
back?» asked Marian, clinging as if to an ark 
of refuge. 

«Oh, yes,» said the man, encouragingly; 
«we ’re along every ten minutes. It ain’t 
far off.» 

Marian slowly touched one little foot, and 
then another, to the unknown and almost 
foreign soil of South Boston. She looked 
wistfully after the car till it turned a corner, 
and left her stranded, before she began slowly 
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to climb the hill. It was warm, and she missed 
hersunshade. «I shall beshockingly burned!» 
she thought. She looked about her, and ac- 
knowledged that the street was a pleasant, 
sunny one, and that its commonplace archi- 
tecture gained in picturesqueness by its steep 
ascent. Asshe neared the top the houses grew 
larger, scattered among garden grounds, and 
she at last found the number she looked for 
on the gate-post of one of the largest. She 
walked up a brick-paved path to the front 
door between thick box borders, inclosing 
‘beds none too well weeded, but whose bowery 
shrubs and great clumps of old-fashioned 
bulbs and perennials had acquired the secure 
possession of the soil that comes with age. 
Behind them were grape-vines trained on 
trellises, over which rose the blossoming 
heads of tall old cherry-trees, and through 
the interstices in the flowery wall might be 
caught glimpses of an old garden where 
grass and flowers and vegetables mingled at 
haphazard. It dated from the days when 
people planted gardens with a view to what 
they could get out of them, regardless of 
effect; and the house, in like manner, had 
been built to live in rather than to look at. 
No one could say how it had looked before 
trees had shaded it and creepers enveloped 
it so completely. The veranda which ran 
around it was well sheltered from the street, 
fortunately, thought Marian, for the bamboo 
chairs and sofas, piled up with rugs and cush- 
ions, with which it was crowded, were heaped 
with newspapers, and hats, and tennis-rack- 
ets, and riding-whips, and garden tools, and 
baskets, tossed carelessly about. On the door- 
mat lay a large dog, who flopped his tail up 
and down with languid courtesy as she ap- 
proached. She was terribly afraid of him, but 
thought it safer to face him than to turn her 
back upon him, and edging by him, gave a 
feeble pull at the door-bell. No one came. 
She rang again with more energy, and then, 
after a brief pause, the door was opened by 
a half-grown boy. 

Marian only knew a very few families who 
aspired to have their doors opened by any- 
thing more than a parlor-maid, and these 
had butlers of unimpeachable respectability. 
But this young person had a bright, but 
roguish look, which accorded better with the 
page of farce than with one of real life. He 
seemed surprised to see her, though he bowed 
civilly. 

«Is Mrs. Hayward at home?» asked Marian, 
in the most dulcet of small voices; and as he 
looked at her with a stare that seemed as if 
it might develop into a grin, she added, «or 
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any of the ladies of the family? I only wish 
to see some one of them on business.» 

« Walk in, please, ma’am, and I'll see,» 
faltered the porter, appearing perplexed; 
and he opened the door, and ushered Marian 
across a wide hall with a great, old-fashioned 
staircase at the further end—a place that 
would have had no end of capabilities about 
it in a modern decorator’s eyes, but which 
looked now rather bare and unfurnished, save 
for pegs loaded with hats and coats, and stands 
of umbrellas—intoalong, lowroomthatlooked 
crowded enough. Low bookcases ran round 
the walls, and there were a great many tables 
heaped with books and magazines, and a piano 
littered with music in a most slovenly condi- 
tion; a music-stand or two, and a violin and 
violoncello in their cases clustered about it. 
The walls over the books were hung with old 
portraits, which looked as if they might be 
valuable; among them weresqueezed in whips, 
and long pipes on racks, and calendars, and 
over them were hung horns and heads of un- 
known beasts, whose skins lay on the floor. 
Over the fireplace hung a sword and a pair of 
pistols in well-worn cases, but they were free 
from dust, which many of the furnishings 
were not. The long windows at the side 


opened on to the veranda, which was even 


more carelessly strewed with the family pos- 
sessions than at the front door, and from 
which steps led down to a tennis-court in 
faultless trim, the only orderly spot on the 
premises. 

What a poor housekeeper Mrs. Hayward 
must be! She must let the men of the family 
do exactly as they pleased, and there must be 
at least half a dozen of them, while not a trace 
of feminine occupation was to be seen. No 
servant from here could hope to suit the Car- 
ter household, no matter how good a charac- 
ter she brought. But somehow the intensely 
masculine air of the place had a wild fascina- 
tion for Marian herself, in spite of warning 
remembrances of how much her family would 
be shocked. There was something delicious 
in the freedom with which letters and papers 
were tossed about, and books piled up any- 
where, while their proper homes stood vacant, 
and in the soothing, easy tolerance with which 
persecuted dust was allowed to find a quiet 
resting-place. A pungent and pleasing per- 
fume pervaded the premises, which seemed 
appropriate and agreeable to her delicate 
senses, even though she supposed it must be 
tobacco-smoke. She had smelled tobacco only 
as it exhaled from passers in the street, and 
surely this fine, ineffable aroma came from a 
different source than theirs! While she dain- 
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tily inhaled it as she looked curiously about, 
her ears became aware of singular sounds—a 
subdued scuffling and scraping at the door at 
the further end of the room, and a breathing 
at its keyhole, which gave her an unpleasant 
sensation of being watched; and she instantly 
sat stiffly upright and looked straight before 
her, her heart beating with wonder and af- 
fright lest the situation might prove actually 
dangerous. The sounds suddenly ceased, and 
in a moment more a halting step was heard 
outside, and a gentleman came in at the other 
door—a tall man, whose hair was thick, but 
well sprinkled with gray; whose figure, lean 
and lank, had a certain easy swing about its 
motions, in spite of a very perceptible limp; 
and whose face, brown and thin, and marred 
by a long scar right across the left cheek, 
had something attractive in its expression as 
he came forward with a courteous, expectant 
look. Marian could only bow. 

«I beg your pardon; did you wish to see 
me?» inquired the stranger, in a deep, low 
voice that sounded as if it might be powerful 
on occasion. 

«Oh, Iam very sorry to trouble you! I only 
wanted to see the mistress of the house, if 
she is able—» 

«I am afraid I am the only person who 
answers to that description.» There was a 
good-natured twinkle in his eye, and he had 
a pleasant smile, but his evident amusement 
abashed her. «I keep my own house,» he 
went on. 

«Qh, I beg your pardon! I thought there 
was a Mrs. Hayward!» 

«Tam sorry to say that there is none. But 
I am Mr. Hayward, and shall be very glad if 
I can be of any service to you.» 

«I don’t want to disturb you,» said Marian, 
blushing deeply, while Mr. Hayward, with, 
« Will you allow me?» drew up a chair and 
sat down, as if to put her more at her ease. 
«It is only—only—>» here she came to a dead 
stop. «I do not want to take up so much of 
your time,» she confusedly stammered. 

« Not at all; I shall be very happy—» he 
paused too, not knowing how to fill up the 
blank, and waited quietly, while Marian sought 
frantically in her little bag for a paper which 
was, of cuurse, at the very bottom. «It is 
only,» she began again—«only to ask you 
about the character of a chambermaid named 
Drusilla—yes, Drusilla Elms. I think it must 
be you she refers to; at least I copied the 
address from the reference she showed me; 
here it is,» handing him the slip of paper, and 
as he took out his eyeglass to study it, « only 
I could n’t tell,—I did n’t know, —whether it 
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was Mr., or Mrs., or what it was before the 
name. I am very sorry.» 

«SoamI. It has been the great misfortune 
of my life, I assure you, that I write such a 
confounded—such an execrable hand. Pray 
accept my apologies for it.» 

«Qh, it was not a bad hand!—not at all! 
It was my own stupidity! I suppose you really 
did give her the character, then?» 

«In spite of your politeness, I am afraid I 
too plainly recognize the bewildering effect 
of my own scrawl. I think I must have given 
her the reference, though I don’t remember 
doing so.» 

«The name is so peculiar—» 

« Yes; but the fact is that our old Cather- 
ine, who has been cook here for a longer 
time than I can reckon, generally engages 
our other maid for us, and she dislikes to 
change the name, and calls them all Mar- 
garet. I think we had a very nice Margaret 
two years ago, but I will go and ask Cather- 
ine; she may recollect.» 

«Qh, don’t trouble yourself! I have no 
doubt that you are quite right—none at ail!» 

« But I have so many doubts, I should like 
to be a little surer; and if you will excuse me 
for a moment—well! What, in the devil’s 


name, are you up to now?» 


It must be explained that by this time he 
had reached the further door, and that the 
sudden close of his speech was addressed, not 
to Marian, but to some invisible person, or 
rather persons; for the subdued laughter 
which responded, the very equivalent to a 
girlish giggle, surely came from more than 
one pair of boyish lungs. Some stifled speech, 
too, was heard, to which the master of the 
house replied, « ——, then, and be 
quick about it!» as he closed the door behind 
him, leaving Marian trembling with appre- 
hension lest he might be mad or drunk. And 
yet if this were swearing, and she feared it 
was, there was something gratifying in the 
sound of a good, round, mouth-filling oath, 
especially when contrasted with the extreme 
and punctilious deference of his speech to 
her. He came back in a moment, and, stand- 
ing before her with head inclined, said, as if 
apologizing for some misdeed of his own: 

«I am very sorry, but Catherine is out, do- 
ing her marketing. She will probably return 
soon, if you do not mind waiting.» 

«Qh, no!» said Marian, shocked with the 
idea that her presence might be inconvenient; 
«I could not possibly wait! I am in a very 
great hurry.» 

« Then, if you will, allow me to write what 
she says. I promise,» he added, with another 
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humorous twinkle in his eye, «to try and 
write my very best.» 

« Thank you, if it is not too much trouble,» 
said Marian, rising, and edging toward the 
door as if she had some hopes of getting off 
unnoticed. It was confusing to have him 
follow her with an air of expectation, she 
could not imagine of what, though she had 
a consciousness, too, of having forgotten 
something, which made her linger, trying to 
recollect it. He slowly turned the handle of 
the outer door, and, opening it for her exit, 
seemed waiting for her to say something— 
what, she racked her brains in vain to dis- 
cover. He looked amused again, and as if he 
would have spoken himself; but Marian, with 
a sudden start, exclaimed, «Oh, dear, it 
rains!» She had not noticed how dark the 
sky was growing, but to judge by the looks 
of the pavement, it had been quietly shower- 
ing for some time. 

«So it does!» said he. «That is a pity. Ifear 
you are not very well protected against it.» 

«Oh, it does n’t matter!» cried Marian, 
recklessly; «it is only a step to the horse- 
cars.) , 

«Enough for you to get very wet, I am 
afraid.» 

«It is n’t of the least consequence. I have 
nothing on that will hurt—nothing at all!» 

Mr. Hayward looked admiringly and in- 
credulously at the lilacs on her bonnet. «I 
can hardly suppose your flowers are real 
ones, though certainly they look very much 
like them; if they are not, I fear a shower 
will scarcely prove of advantage to them. 
You must do me the honor of letting me see 
you to the car.» As he spoke he extracted 
from the stand an enormous silk umbrella 
with a big handle, nearly as large as Marian 
herself. 

«I could not think of it!» she cried, and 
hurried down the wet steps, sweeping them 
with the dainty plaiting round the edge of 
her silvery skirt. 

«Qh, but you must!» he went on in a tone 
of lazy good humor, yet as one not accustomed 
to be refused. There was something paternal 
in his manner gratifying to her, for as he 
could not be much over fifty, he must think 
her much younger than she really was. 

«Don’t hurry; there is a car every ten 
minutes, and a very good place to wait in; 
there—take care of the wet box, please, with 
your dress, and take my arm, if you don’t 
mind.» 

«Oh, no, thank you! Really, I am very 
well covered!» protested Marian, squeezing 
herself and her gown into the smallest pos- 
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sible space. The big umbrella was up before 
she knew it, and he was hobbling along the 
brick path by her side, in an old pair of yellow 
leather slippers as ill fitted to keep out the 
wet as her own shining little shoes. 

«I am very sorry you should have been 
caught in this way,» he said apologetically. 

« Don’t mention it.» 

«I hope you have not far to go.» 

«Oh, no, indeed! That is—yes, rather far; 
but when I get into the car, I am all right, 
because it meets—I mean, I can take a cab. 
It is very easy to get about in town, you 
know.» She turned while he opened the gate, 
and caught sight of the front windows, 
thronged, like the gates of Paradise Lost, 
with faces which might, indeed, have served 
as models for avery realistic study, in modern 
style, of cherubim, being those of healthy 
boys of all ages from twelve to twenty, each 
wearing a broad grin of delight. 

«Confound ’em!» muttered her conductor 
in a low tone, but Marian caught the words, 
and the accompanying grimace which he 
flung back over his shoulder. Could his re- 
markable house be a boys’ school? If so, he 
was the very oddest teacher, and his discipline 
the most extraordinary, she had ever heard 
of; it was too easy of egress, surely, to be a 
private lunatic asylum, a thought which had 
already excited her fears. 

« Please lower your head a little, Miss—» 
he paused for the name, but she did not fill 
up the gap; « the creepers hang so low here,» 
and he carefully held the umbrella so as best 
to protect her from the dripping sprays. 

«How very pretty your garden is!» she 
said as he closed the gate. 

«It is a sad straggling place; we all run 
pretty wild here, I am afraid.» 

« But it is so picturesque! » 

« Picturesque it may be, and we get a good 
deal of fruit and vegetables out of it; it is n’t 
a show garden, but it is a comfort to have 
any breathing-place in a city.» 

«This seemsa very pleasant neighborhood.» 

«Hum! well, yes;I think it pleasant enough. 
It is my old home; near the water, too, and 
the boys like the boating. It ’s out of the 
way of society, but then, we have no ladies 
to look after. It is easy enough, you know, 
for men to come and go anyhow.» 

«Coming and going anyhow» rang with a 
delicious thrill of freedom in Marian’s ears, 
and in the midst of her alarm at possible 
consequences she reveled in her adventure, 
such a one as she had never had before, and 
probably never should again; and there was 
the car tinkling on its early way. Mr. Hay- 
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ward signed to it to stop, and waded in his 
slippers through the wet dust, for it could 
not be called mud yet, to hand her deferen- 
tially in. 

« You are sure you can get along now?» he 
asked, as the car came to a stop. 

«Qh, yes, indeed! Thank you so much; I 
am very sorry—» 

«No need of it, I assure you. I am sorry 
I cannot do more.» He looked at the big um- 
brella doubtfully, and so did she; but the idea 
of offering it to her was too absurd, and they 
both laughed, which Marian feared was im- 
properly free and easy for her. Then, as she 
turned on the step to bow her farewell, he 
added, «I beg your pardon; but you have for- 
gotten to leave me your address. I should be 
very glad to write in case Catherine—» 

« Mrs. W. Cracker, 40 Washington street,» 
stammered Marian, frightened out of her 
little sense, and rattling off the first words 
that came into her head, suggested in part 
bya baker’s cart which passed at the moment. 
She should never dare to give her real ad- 
dress! Anything better than to have those 
dreadful boys know who she was! He looked 
puzzled, then laughed; but it was of no use 
for him to say anything, for the car had 
started, and swept her safely beyond his 
reach at once. She could see him looking 
after it till it turned out of sight, and was 
thankful he had not followed her, as he might 
perhaps have done if he had not had on those 
old slippers. 

Marian did not go directly home, but 
stopped at Mrs. William Treadwell’s till the 
spring shower was over, that she might be 
able to tell her family that she had been 
there, and thus avoid over-curious question- 
ing as to where she had been caught in it. 
She briefly informed them that she could ob- 
tain no satisfactory account of Drusilla Elms 
—the people to whom she referred seemed to 
have forgotten her—and wrote to the girl 
that she had made other arrangements. She 
waited in fear for a few days, lest something 
might happen to bring her little adventure to 
light; but nothing did, and her fears subsided, 
with a few faint wishes as well. What a pleas- 
ant world, she wistfully thought, was the world 
of men—a world where conventionalities and 
duty calls gave way to a delicious, free, Bohe- 
mian existence of boating and running about; 
where even housekeeping was a thing lightly 
considered, and where dogs jumped on sofas, 
and people threw their things around at 
pleasure—nay, even smoked and swore, re- 
gardless of consequences temporal or eternal! 

About a fortnight after her wild escapade, 
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the household of Freeman-Robbins-Carter- 
Dale, to use the collective patronymic of the 
female dynasty which reigned there, was 
agitated by the unusual phenomenon of an 
evening visitor who called himself a man, 
though but in his freshman year at Harvard 
University. It was the son of their deceased 
cousin in New York, whose husband, though 
married again, retained sufficient sense of 
kinship to insist that the boy should call on 
his mother’s relatives, which duty the un- 
happy youth had postponed from week to 
week, and from month to month, until the 
awkwardness of introducing himself was 
doubled. He had struggled through this 
ordeal, and now sat, the center of an admir- 
ing female circle who were trying to hang 
upon his words. Winnie, whose presence 
might have given him some support, had 
been sent to bed; but his sister was privileged 
toremain up longer, and being a serious child, 
and wise beyond her years, she fixed him with 
her solemn gaze, while one great-aunt re- 
marked over and over again on his resem- 
blance to his grandfather, and the other as 
often inquired who he was, though his name 
and pedigree were carefully explained each 
time by the nurse. Mrs. Carter addressed 
him as «Freddy, dear!» and Miss Caroline 
asked what he was studying at college, and 
his cousin Isabel pressed sweet cake upon 
him. Only his cousin Marian sat silent in the 
background. He thought her very pretty, and 
not at all formidable, though so old—not that 
he had the least idea how old she really was. 

« Did you bolt the front door, Marian, when 
you let Trippet out?» asked her mother. 
Trippet was the family cat, who had shown 
symptoms of alarm at the aspect of the un- 
wonted guest. 

«I—I think so» 

«You had better go and look,» said her 
sister. «It would be no joke if Freddy’s nice 
overcoat and hat were to be taken by a sneak- 
thief. They are very troublesome just now in 
the suburbs,» she continued; « but we never 
leave anything of value in our front hall, and 
we always make it a rule to bolt as well as 
lock the door as soon as it grows dusk. There 
is no harm in taking every precaution.» 

«Sneak-thieves and second-floor thieves 
have quite replaced the old-fashioned mid- 
night burglar,» said Miss Caroline. 

« They are just as bad,» said Mrs. Dale. 

« Women—ladies—are taking to it now,» 
said Master Frederick. «I heard the funni- 
est story about one the other day.» He paused, 
and grew red at the drawing upon himself the 
fire of eight pairs of eyes, but plucked up his 
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courage and resumed the theme, not insensi- 
ble to the possible delight of terrifying those 
before whom he had quailed. «It was in Ned 
Hayward’s family, my classmate; he and his 
brother Bob—he ’s a junior—live in South 
Bostonwith theiruncle, ColonelHayward—the 
celebrated Colonel Hayward, you know, who 
was so distinguished in the war, and—and 
everything; perhaps you know him?» 

« We have heard of him,» said Mrs. Carter, 
graciously. 

« Well, I’ve been out there sometimes with 
him, and it’s no end of jolly—I mean, it isa 
pleasant place to visit in. The colonel ’s an 
old bachelor, and brings his nephews up, be- 
cause, you know, their father ’s dead» He 
stopped short again, overwhelmed with the 
sound of so long a speech from himself. 

«But about the thief? Oh, do tell us,» 
murmured the circle, encouragingly. 

« Well,» began Fred, seeing his retreat cut 
off, and gathering courage as the idea struck 
him that the topic, if skilfully dwelt on, might 
last out the call, «it happened this way. Bob 
was at home a few weeks ago to spend Sun- 
day, and took a lot of fellows—I mean a large 
party of his classmates; and there were some 
boys there playing tennis with his brothers, 
—it was on Saturday morning, —and a woman 
came and asked for the lady of the house; 
that ’s a common dodge of theirs, you know. 
Well, of course the colonel went in to see her. 
The boys wanted to see the fun, so they all 
took turns in looking through the keyhole; 
and Bob says she was stunning, —I mean very 
pretty,—and looked like a lady, and dressed 
up no end; but she seemed very confused and 
queer, and as if she hardly knew what to say, 
and she pretended to have come to ask for the 
character of a servant with the oddest name, 
I forget what; but most likely she made it up, 
for none of them could remember it. Well, 
she hung on ever so long, looking fora chance 
to hook something, I suppose, and at last, just 
as she was going, it began to rain, and she 
seemed to expect him to lend her an um- 
brella. But he was n’t as green as all that 
comes to; he said he would see her to the car 
himself; so off he walked with her as polite 
as you please. Bob says it’s no end of fun 
to see his uncle with a lady; he does n’t see 
much of them, and when he does he treats 
‘em like princesses. He took her to the car, 
and put her in, and just as it started he asked 
her address, and she told him—» here an ir- 
repressible fit of laughter interrupted his 
tale—«she told him that it was Mrs. W. 
Cracker, 40 Washington street. Did you ever 
hear such stuff? Of course there ’s no such 
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person, for the colonel wasted lots of time 
taking particular pains to find out. Bob says 
they ’re all sure she was a thief, except his 
uncle, who was awfully smashed on her pretty 
face, and he sticks to it that she was only a 
little out of her head. They poke no end of 
fun at him about it, but it really was no joke 
for him, for he walked with her down to the 
car in his old slippers in the wet, and caught 
cold in the leg where he was wounded; he’s 
always lame in it, and when he takes cold it 
brings on his rheumatic gout. He was laid 
up a fortnight; he ’s always so funny when 
he’s got the gout; he can’t bear to have any 
of the boys come near him, and flings boots 
at their heads when they do, for of course 
they have to wait on him some, and he swears 
so. Bob says he’s sorry for him, for of course 
it hurts, but he can’t help laughing at the 
queer things he says. He always swears some 
when he’s well, but when he’s sick it fairly 
takes your head off.» 

«Dear me! dear me!» said Mrs. Carter; 
«swearing is a sad habit. I hope, Freddy, 
dear, that you will not catch it. Colonel Hay- 
ward is a very distinguished officer, and they 
have to, I suppose, on the battle-field; but 
there is no war now, and it is not at all 
necessary.” 

«Oh, he won’t let the boys do it! He 
swears at them like thunder if they do, but 
they don’t mind it. He’s awfully good-na- 
tured, and lets them rough him as much as 
they please, and they ’ve done it no end 
about the pretty little housebreaker. Bob 
has made a song about her to the tune of 
(Little Annie Rooney) —that ’s the one his 
uncle most particularly hates. Phil had ashy 
at her with his kodak, but what with the rain 
and the leaves, you can’t see much of her.» 

« It is a pity,» said Miss Caroline; « it might 
be shown to the police, who could very likely 
identify her. I dare say she has been at 
Sherborne prison, and there we photograph 
them all. If it were not that Mary Murray 
is in for a two years’ sentence, I should say 
it answered very well to her description.» 

Some more desultory conversation went 
on, while the hands of the clock ran rapidly 
on toward eleven. The youthful Minna silently 
stole away at a sign from her mother, with- 
out drawing attention upon herself. Ten 
o’clock was the latest hour at which these 
ladies were in the habit of being up; but how 
hint to a guest that he was staying too long? 
They guessed that it might not seem late to 
him, and feared that he was acquiring bad 
habits in college. 

The poor fellow knew perfectly well that 
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he was making an unconscionably long call; 
but how break through the circle? And then 
he was remembering with affright into how 
much slang he had lapsed in the course of 
his tale, and was racking his brains for some 
particularly proper farewell speech which 
should efface the recollection of it. Suddenly 
his eyes were caught by Marian’s face. Her 
look of abject misery he could attribute only 
to her extreme fatigue, and he made a des- 
perate rally: 

«I’m afraid, Miss Dale, I mean Mrs. Rob- 
bins, that I’m making a terribly long call. I 
am very sorry.» 

«Qh, not at all! Not at all! Pray do not 
hurry! You must come often; we shall be 
delighted to see you.» 

«It seems a very long way,» murmured 
Freddy, conscious that he was saying some- 
thing rude, but unable to help himself; and 
he finally succeeded in escaping, under a fire 
of the most pressing invitations to «call 
again,» for, as Mrs. Carter said, «we must 
show some hospitality to poor Ellen’s boy. 
Marian, you look tired. I hope you did not 
let him see it. Do go to bed directly. I must 
confess I feel a little sleepy myself.» But the 
troubles which Marian bore with her to the 
small room which she shared with her little 
niece were of a kind for which bed brought 
no solace, and she lay awake till almost dawn, 
only thankful that Minna slumbered undis- 
turbed by her side. 

To Marian every private who had fought 
in the war was an angel, and every officer an 
archangel ex officio. That she should have 
been the cause of an attack of rheumatic gout 
to a wounded hero filled her with remorse, 
especially as this particular hero was the 
most delightful man she had ever met. She 
wept bitterly from a variety of emotions, — 
pity, and shame, too, —for what must he think 
of her? That last misery, at any rate, she 
could not and would not endure, and before 
breakfast she had written the following letter: 


BURROUGHS STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN. 
DEAR COLONEL HAYWARD, 

I was very, very sorry to hear that you had taken 
cold and been ill in consequence of that unfortu- 
nate call of mine on Saturday, three weeks ago. 
I really came on the errand I said I did; but I 
don’t wonder you thought otherwise, after I had 
behaved so foolishly. I did not know who you 
were, nor where I had been, and I gave the wrong 
name because I was frightened. But I cannot let 
you think so poorly of me, or believe I had the 
least intention of giving you so much pain and 
trouble. I can remember the war [this was a 
mortifying confession for Marian to make, but 
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she felt that the proper atonement for her fault 

demanded an unsparing sacrifice of her own feel- 

ings], and I know how much gratitude I, and 

every other woman in our country, owe to you. 

Begging your pardon most sincerely, I am, 
Yours very truly, 

May 5th, 1885. MARIAN R. CARTER. 

Marian found no time to copy this letter 
over again before she took it with her on her 
morning round of errands, to slip into the 
first post-box, and she would not keep it back 
foranother mail, although she feared by turns 
that it was improperly forward, and chillingly 
distant. Posted it was, and she could not get 
it back. She did not know whether she 
wanted him to answer it or not. It would be 
kind and civil in him to do so, but she felt 
that she could hardly bear the curiosity of 
the family, as his letter was passed from hand 
to hand before it was opened to guess whom 
it could be from, or handed round again to 
be read. There was no more privacy in the 
house than there was in an ant-hill. 

She had not long to speculate, for the very 
next afternoon, as the family were all sitting in 
grandmama’sroom down-stairs, their common 
rallying-ground, as it was the pleasantest one 
in the house, and the old lady, who disliked 
being left alone, rarely went into the draw- 
ing-room till evening, the parlor-maid brought 
in a card, which went the rounds immedi- 
ately: 


Mr. RoBERT HAYWARD, 
City Point, South Boston. 


« What can he want?» said Mrs. Dale. 

« Very likely to see me on business,” said 
Aunt Caroline. 

«It must be Colonel Hayward,» said Isabel, 
remembering Frederick’s tale. 

«It was Miss Marian he wanted to see,» 
said Katy. 

« How very strange!» said Miss Caroline. 
But Mrs. Carter, dimly remembering Marian’s 
South Boston errand, till now forgotten, and 
bewildered with the endeavor to weave any 
coherent theory out of her scattered recol- 
lections, was silent;and Marian glided speech- 
less out of the room, and up the back stairs 
to her own for one hasty peep at her looking- 
glass, and then down the front stairs again. 

«Aunt Marian!» shouted Winnie from a 
front upper window, and she started at his 
tone, grown loud and boyish in a moment; 
«the gentleman came on a horse, and tied it 
to a post, and it is black, and it is stamping 
on the sidewalk; just hear it!» But Marian, 
whose pet he was, passed him without a word. 
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She lingered so little that the colonel had 
no more time to examine her abode than she 
had had his, and here the subject was more 
complex. The room was not very small, but 
it was very full, and everything in it, so to 
speak, was smothered. The carpet was cov- 
ered with large rugs, and those again with 
small ones, and all the tables with covers, and 
those with mats. Each window had four 
different sets of curtains, and every sofa and 
chair was carefully dressed and draped. The 
very fireplace was arrayed in brocaded skirts 
like a lady, precluding all possibility of light- 
ing a fire thereon without causing a conflagra- 
tion, and, indeed, those carefully placed logs 
were daily dusted by the parlor-maid. Every 
available inch of horizontal space was crowded 
with small objects, and what could not be 
squeezed on that was hung on the walls. The 
use of most of them was an enigma to the 
colonel; he had an idea that they might be 
designed for ornament, and some, as gift 
books and booklets and Christmas cards, ap- 
pealed to a literary taste; but he was a little 
overwhelmed by them, especially as there 
were a number of little boxes and bags and 
baskets about, trimmed and adorned in vari- 
ous fashions, which might contain as many 
more. There were a great many really pretty 
things there, if one could have taken them 
in; but they were utterly swamped, owing to 
the fatal habit which prevailed in the family 
of all giving each other presents on every 
Christmas and birthday. 

The colonel felt terribly big and awkward 
among them. He sat down on a little chair 
with gilded frame and embroidered back and 
seat. It cracked beneath him, and he sprang 
hastily up and took another, from which he 
could see out of a window, and into a trim 
little garden where plants were bedded out 
in small beds neatly cut in shaved green turf. 
A few flowers were allowed in the drawing- 
room, discreetly quarantined on a china tray, 
though there were any number of empty 
vases, and from above he could hear the 
cheerful warble of a distant canary-bird, 
which woke no answering life in the stuffed 
corpses of his predecessors standing about 
under glass shades. 

The room looked stuffy, but it was not; the 
air was very sweet and clean and clear, and 
the colonel felt uncomfortably that he was 
scenting it with tobacco. There could be no 
dust beneath those rugs, no spot on the glass 
behind those curtains. There was a feminine 
air of neatness, and even of fussiness, that 
pleased him; everything was so carefully 
preserved, so exquisitely cared for. It would 


be nice to have some one to look after one’s 

things like that; he knew that the rubbish at 

— was always getting beyond him some- 
ow. 

And now came blushing in. his late visi- 
tor, even more daintily pretty than he had 
thought her before. : 

The colonel made a long call, as all the 
family, anxious to see the great man, dropped 
in one after the other; but the situation was 
not unpleasing to him, and he even exerted 
himself to win their liking, which was the 
easiest thing in the world. He told Mrs. Car- 
ter that he had come on behalf of his quon- 
dam servant, Drusilla Elms, whose name, he 
was sorry to say, his cook had forgotten; 
but now she remembered it, and could give 
her the very highest character, and he should 
be sorry if their carelessness had lost the poor 
girl so excellent a place. He listened to the 
tale of the grandmother’s rheumatism, and 
even made some confidences in return about 
his own. He talked about the soldiers’ lend- 
ing libraries with Aunt Caroline, and promised 
to write to a friend of his in the regulars on 
the subject. In his imposing presence the 
great-aunt sat silently attentive. He had met 
Isabel’s late husband, and he took much notice 
of her children. He said Winnie was a fine 
little lad, but would be better for a frolic 
with other boys. Could not he come over and 
spend a Saturday afternoon with them at 
South Boston, and his boys would take him 
on the water. Oh, yes; they were very care- 
ful, and quite at home in a boat. Yes, he 
would go with them himself, if Mrs. Dale 
would prefer it; and then the invitation was 
given and accepted—no unmeaning, general 
one, but a positive promise for Saturday next, 
and the one after if it rained. Of course, he 
should be charmed to have some of the ladies 
come, too. Miss Carter would, perhaps, for 
she knew the way. He did not take leave till 
his horse, to Winnie’s ecstatic delight, had 
pawed a large hole in the ground; and a 
chorus of praise arose behind him from every 
tongue but Marian’s. 

Colonel Hayward said nothing about his 
visit at home; but as he stood after returning 
from his long ride, for which the boys had 
observed that he had equipped himself with 
much more than ordinary care, smoking a 
meditative cigar before the crackling little 
fire which the afternoon east wind of a Boston 
May rendered so comfortable, he was roused 
by his nephew Bob’s voice: 

« Really, Uncle Rob, our bachelor house- 
keeping is getting into a hopeless muddle!» 
Then, as his uncle said nothing: «I am afraid 
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—I am really afraid that one of us will have 
to marry.» 

«Marry yourself then, you young scamp, 
and be hanged to you; you have my full con- 
sent if you can find a girl who will be fool 
enough to take you.» 

«Of course, I could not expect you to 
make the sacrifice; but though I am willing, 
—entirely for your sake, I assure you, —I shall 
not render it useless by asking some giddy and 
inexperienced girl. I shall seek some mature 
female, able and willing to cope with them—» 

«Them?» 

« The spiders. I have long known that they 
spun webs of immense size in and about our 
unfortunate dwelling; but I was not prepared 
to find that they attached them to our very 
persons.» As he spoke he drew into sight a 
fabric hanging to the back of his uncle’s coat. 
It was circular in shape, about the size of a 
dinner-plate, white in color, and ingeniously 
woven out of thread in an open pattern with 
many interstices, by one of which it had 
fastened itself to the button at the back of 
the colonel’s coat as firmly as if it grew there. 

« What the —!» I spare my readers the 
expletives which, with the offending waif, the 
colonel hurled. at his nephew as the young 
man and his brothers exploded in laughter. 


«I NEVER was so surprised!» cried Mrs. 
Treadwell. 

«I did not think anything in the matri- 
monial line could surprise you,» cried her 
husband. 

«Not often; but Colonel Hayward and 
Marian Carter! I could hardly believe it. 
Mrs. Carter herself seems perfectly amazed, 
though of course she’s delighted. 1 sup- 
pose she had given up all idea of Marian’s 
marrying.» 

«She is a sweet little thing,» said Mr. 
Treadwell; «1 wonder she has not been mar- 
ried long ago.» 

«I thought he was a confirmed old bache- 
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lor,» said the lady; «I wonder where he met 
her! I wonder whatever made him think of 
her! I hope they ’ll be happy, but I don’t 
know. Marian is a good girl, but she has so 
little sense! » 

«IT should think any man ought to be happy 
with Miss Carter,» said the gentleman, 
warmly; «I only hope he ‘ll make her 
happy. Hayward ’s a very good fellow, but 
he ’ll frighten that little creature to death 
the first time he swears at her.» 

«Colonel Hayward is a gentleman, William; 
he would never swear before a lady.» 

«I would n’t trust him—when she’s his 
wife.» 


NEVERTHELESS, Mrs. Robert Hayward has 
not yet been placed in danger of such a 
catastrophe, not even when her husband has 
been laid up with rheumatic gout. To be sure, 
her ministrations on those occasions were 
more soothing than those of the boys. Per- 
haps she was even a little disappointed in her 
craving for excitement, and her new house- 
hold ran almost too smoothly. The boys gave 
no trouble, though they were aghast on first 
hearing that the colonel really contemplated 
matrimony, and Bob reproached himself in no 
measured terms for having drawn attention 
to the «work of Arachne,» and driven his 
uncle to rush madly upon fate. But Marian 
made it her particular request that things 
should go on as before, which pleased her 
bridegroom, though he had never dreamed 
of any change; and when they came to know 
her, she pleased the boys as well. 

«It’s easy enough to get on with Aunt 
Marian,» Bob would say; «she’s such a dear 
little fool! She swallows everything men tell 
her, no matter how outrageous, and thinks if 
we want the moon, we must have it. If only 
Minna would turn out anything like her! But 
no; they are ruining all the girls now with 
their colleges. I doubt if Aunt Marian is n’t 
the last of her day and generation.» 


Agnes Blake Poor. 
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T is not granted all to sing; 
Some must be silent and give ear. 
The lark links heaven to earth in spring; 
The mute trees bless us all the year. 


Julie M. Lippmann. 








AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY: 


AN IDYL OF SARATOGA. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
Author of « Their Wedding Journey,» « The Rise of Silas Lapham,» etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY IRVING R. WILES. 


XV. 


HERE was to be a hop at the Grand 

Union that night, and I had got 
tickets for it in virtue of my re- 
Sees) lation to «Every Other Week.» I 
sunt say the clerk who gave them me was 
very civil about it; he said they were really 
only for the hotel guests, but he was glad 
to give them to outsiders who applied with 
proper credentials; and he even offered me 
more tickets than I asked for. 

Miss Gage was getting a dress for the hop, 
and it was to be finished that day. I think 
women really like the scare of thinking their 
dresses will not be done for a given occasion, 
and so arrange to have them at the last mo- 
ment. Mrs. March went with the girl early 
in the afternoon to have it tried on for the 
last time, and they came home reporting that 
it was a poem. My wife confided to me that 
it was not half done,—merely begun, in fact, 
—and would never be finished in time in the 
world. She also assured Miss Gage that she 
need not be the least uneasy; that there was 
not an hour’s work on the dress; and that the 
dressmaker’s reputation was at stake, and she 
would not dare to fail her. I knew she was 
perfectly sincere in both these declarations, 
which were, indeed, merely the expression of 
two mental attitudes, and had no relation to 
the facts. 

She added to me that she was completely 
worn out with anxiety and worry, and I must 
not think of her going to the hop. I would 
have to do the chaperoning for her, and she 
did hope that I would not forget what I was 
sent for, or get talking with somebody, and 
leave Miss Gage altogether to Kendricks. She 
said that quite likely there might be friends 
or acquaintances of his at the hop—such a 
large affair—whom he would want to show 
some attention, and I must take charge of 
Miss Gage myself, and try to find her other 
partners. She drilled me in the duties of my 
position until I believed that I was letter-per- 
fect, and then she said that she supposed I 
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would commit some terrible blunder that 
would ruin everything. 

I thought that this was very likely, too, but 
I would not admit it. 

The dress came home at nine o’clock, and 
operated a happy diversion from my imagina- 
ble shortcomings; for it appeared from Mrs. 
March’s asides to me that it was a perfect 
horror in the set, and that everybody could 
see that it had been simply slung together at 
the last moment, and she would never, as long 
as the world stood, go to that woman for any- 
thing again. 

I must say I could not myself see anything 
wrong about the dress. I thought it exquisite 
in tint and texture; a delicate, pale-greenish 
film that clung and floated, and set off the 
girl’s beauty as the leafage of a flower 
heightens the loveliness of a flower. I did 
not dare to say this in the face of Mrs. 
March’s private despair, and I was silent while 
the girl submitted to be twirled about for my 
inspection like a statue on a revolving pedes- 
tal. Kendricks, however, had no such restric- 
tions upon him, and I could see him start with 
delight in the splendid vision before hespoke. 

« Is n’t it a poem?» demanded Mrs. March. 
«Is n’t it a perfect lyric?» 

« Why should you have allowed her to be 
transported altogether into the ideal? Wasn’t 
she far enough from us before?» he asked; 
and I found myself wishing that he would be 
either less or more articulate. He ought to 
have been mute with passion, or else he ought 
to have been frankly voluble about the girl’s 
gown, and gone on about it longer. But he 
simply left the matter there, and though I 
kept him carefully under my eye, I could not 
see that he was concealing any further emo- 
tion. She, on her part, neither blushed nor 
frowned at his compliment; she did nothing 
by look or gesture to provoke more praise; 
she took it very much as the beautiful even- 
ing might, so undeniably fine, so perfect in 
its way. 

She and the evening were equally fitted for 
the event to which they seemed equally ded- 
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icated. The dancing was to be out of doors 
on a vast planking, or platform, set up in the 
heart of that bosky court which the hotel in- 
closes. Around this platform drooped the 
slim, tall Saratogan trees, and over it hung 
the Saratogan sky, of a nocturnal blue very 
rare in our latitude, with the stars faint in 
its depths, and by and by a white moon that 
permitted itself a modest competition with 
the electric lights effulgent everywhere. 
There was a great crowd of people in the 
portico, the vestibule, and the inner piazzas, 
and on the lawn around the platform, where 
«the trodden weed» sent up the sweet 
scent of bruised grass in the cool night 

air. My foolish old heart bounded 


with a pulse of youth at the thought 
of all the gay and tender possibili- 


ties of such a scene. 

But the young people under 
my care seemed in no haste 
to mingle in it. We oldsters 
are always fancying ¥ 
youth impatient, but / 
there is no time of life eis 


which has so much pa- 
ua 


it had eternity before it, 
—an eternity of youth, 
—instead of a few days 
and years, and then the 
frosty pow. We whoare 
young no longer think 
we would do so and so 
if we were young, as wo- 
men think they would do 
so and so if they were 
men; but if we were 
really young again, we 
should not do at all 
what we think. We 
should not hurry to ex- 
perience our emotions; 
we should not press for- 
ward to discharge our 
duties or repair our mis- 
takes; we should not 
seize the occasion to make a friend or rec- 
oncile an enemy; we should let weeks and 
months go by in the realization of a pas- 
sion, and trust all sorts of contingencies 
and accidents to help us out with its con- 
fession. The thoughts of youth are very 
long, and its conclusions are deliberate 
and delayed, and often withheld altogether. 
It is age which is tremulously eager in 
these matters, and cannot wait with the fine 
patience of nature in her growing moods. 

As soon, even, as I was in the hotel I was 


tience. It behaves as if 
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impatient to press through to the place where 
the dancing was, and where I already heard 
the band playing. I knew very well that when 
we got there I should have to sit down some- 
where on the edge of the platform with the 
other frumps and fogies, and begin taking 
cold in my dress-coat, and want to doze off 
without being able to, while my young people 


ue 
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were waltzing together, or else promenading 
up and down ignoring me, or recognizing me 
by the offer of a fan, and the question 
whether I was not simply melting; I have 
seen how the poor chaperon fares at such 
times. But they, secure of their fun, were by 
no means desirous to have it over, or even to 
have it begin. They dawdled through the 
thronged hotel office, where other irrespon- 
sible pairs were coming and going under the 
admiring eyes of the hotel loungers, and they 
wandered up and down the waste parlors, and 
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sat on téte-d-tétes just to try them, appar- 
ently; and Miss Gage verified in the mirrors 
the beauty which was reflected in all eyes. 
They amused themselves with the extent of 
the richly carpeted and upholstered desola- 
tion around them, where only a few lonely 
and aging women lurked about on sofas and 
ottomans; and they fell to playing with their 
compassion for the plebeian spectators at the 
long veranda windows trying to penetrate 
with their forbidden eyes to the hop going on 
in the court far beyond the intermediary des- 
ert of the parlors. 

When they signified at last that they were 
ready for me to lead them on to the dance, 
I would so much rather have gone to bed that 
there are no words for the comparison. Then, 
when we got tothe place, which Ishould never 
have been able to reach in the world if it had 
not been for the young energy and inspiration 
of Kendricks, and they had put me in a cer- 
tain seat with Miss Gage’s wraps beside me 
where they could find me, they went off and 
danced for hours and hours. For hours and 
hours? For ages and ages! while I withered 
away amid moldering mothers, and saw my 
charges through the dreadful half-dreams of 
such a state whirling in the waltz, hopping 
in the polka, sliding in the galop, and then 
endlessly walking up and down between the 
dances, and eating and drinking the chill re- 
freshments that it made my teeth chatter to 
think of. I suppose they decently came to me 
from time to time, though they seemed to 
be always dancing, for I could afterward re- 
member Miss Gage taking a wrap from me 
now and then, and quickly coming back to 
shed it upon my lap again. I got so chilled 
that if they had not been unmistakably wo- 
men’s wraps I should have bundled them all 
about my shoulders, which I could almost 
hear creak with rheumatism. I must have 
fallen into a sort of drowse at last; for I was 
having a dispute with some sort of authority, 
which turned out to be Mrs. March, and up- 
braiding her with the fact that there were 
no women’s wraps which would also do for 
a man, when the young people stood arm in 
arm before me, and Miss Gage said that she 
was tired to death now, and they were going. 

But it appeared that they were only going 
as far as the parlors for the present; for when 
they reéntered the hotel, they turned into 
them, and sat down there quite as if that had 
been the understanding. When I arrived with 
the wraps, I was reminded of something, and 
I said, « Have you two been dancing together 
the whole evening?» 

They looked at each other as if for the first 
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time they nowrealized the fact, and Kendricks 
said, « Why, of course we have! We did n’t. 
know anybody.» 

« Very well, then,» I said; «you have got 
me into a scrape.» 

«Oh, poor Mr. March!» cried the girl. «How 
have we done it?» 

« Why, Mrs. March said that Mr. Kendricks 
would be sure to knownumbers of people, and 
I must get you other partners, for it would n’t 
do for you to dance the whole evening to- 
gether.» 

She threw herself back in the chair she had 
taken, and laughed as if this were the best 
joke in the world. 

He said hardily, « You see it has done.» 

« And if it would n’t do,» she gasped, « why 
did n’t you bring me the other partners?» 

« Because I did n’t know any,» I said; and 
this seemed to amuse them both so much 
that I was afraid they would never get their 
breath. 

She looked by and by at her dancing-card, 
and as soon as she could wipe the tears from 
her eyes, she said, « No; there is noother name 
there»; and this seemed even a better joke 
than the other, from the way they joined in 
laughing at it. 

« Well, now,» I said, when they were quiet 
again, « this won’t do, my young friends. It’s 
all very well for you, and you seem to like it; 
but I am responsible for your having passed 
a proper evening under my chaperonage, and 
something has got to be done to prove it.» 
They saw the reasonableness of this, and they 
immediately became sober. «Kendricks,» I 
asked, «can’t you think of something? » 

No, he said, he could n’t; and then he be- 
gan to laugh again. 

I applied to her in the same terms; but she 
only answered, «Oh, don’t ask me,» and she 
went off laughing, too. 

« Very well, then,» I said; «I shall have to 
do something desperate, and I shall expect 
you both to bear me out in it, and I don’t 
want any miserable subterfuges when it 
comes to the point with Mrs. March. Will 
you let me have your dancing-card, Miss 
Gage?» She detached it, and handed it to 
me. «It’s very fortunate that Mr. Kendricks 
wrote his name for the first dance only, and 
did n’t go on and fill it up.» 

«Why, we did n’t think it was worth while!» 
she innocently explained. 

«And that ’s what makes it so perfectly 
providential, as Mrs. March says. Now then,» 
I went on, as I wrote in the name of a rising 
young politician who happened just then to 
have been announced as arriving in Saratoga 
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to join some other leaders in arranging the 
slate of his party for the convention to meet 
a month later, «we will begin with a good 
American.» 

I handed the card to Kendricks. «Do you 
happen to remember the name of the young 
French nobleman who danced the third dance 
with Miss Gage?» 

« No,» he said; « but I think I could invent 
one.» And he dashed down an extremely 
probable marquis, while Miss Gage clapped 
her. hands for joy. 

«Qh, how glorious! how splendid! » 

I asked, « Will you ever give me away the 
longest day you live?» 

« Never,» she promised; and I added the 
name of a South American doctor—one of 
those doctors who seem to be always becom- 
ing the presidents of their republics, and 
ordering all their patients of opposite politics 
to be shot in the plaza. 

Kendricks entered a younger son of an Eng- 
lish duke, and I contributed the hyphenated 
surname of a New York swell, and between 
us we soon had all the dances on Miss Gage’s 
card taken by the most distinguished people. 
We really studied probability in the forgery, 
and we were proud of the air of reality it 
wore in the carefully differenced handwrit- 


ings, with national traits nicely accented in 
each. 


XVI. 


THE fun of it all was that Mrs. March was 
not deceived for an instant. «Oh, nonsense! » 
she said, when she glanced at our pretty de- 
ception, which we presented with perhaps too 
perfect seriousness. «Then you danced only 
the first dance?» 

« No, no!» Miss Gage protested. «I danced 
every dance as long as I stayed.» She laughed 
with her handkerchief to her mouth and her 
eyes shining above. 

« Yes; I can testify to that, Mrs. March,» 
said Kendricks, and he laughed wildly, too. 
I must say their laughter throughout was far 
beyond the mirthfulness of the facts. They 
both protested that they had had the best 
time in the world, and the gayest time; that 
I had beena mirror of chaperons, and followed 
them round with my eyes wherever they went 
like a family portrait; and that they were the 
most exemplary young couple at the hop in 
their behavior. Mrs. March asked them all 
about it, and she joined in their fun with a 
hilarity which I knew from long experience 
boded me no good. 

When Kendricks had gone away, and Miss 
Gage had left us for the night, with an em- 
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brace, whose fondness I wondered at, from 
Mrs. March, an awful silence fell upon us in 
the deserted parlor where she had waited up. 

I knew that when she broke the silence she 
would begin with, « Well, my dear!» and this 
was what she did. She added, «I hope you’re 
convinced now! » 

I did not even pretend not to understand. 
« You mean that they are in love? I suppose 
that their we-ing and us-ing so much would 
indicate something of the kind.» 

«It is n’t that alone; everything indicates 
it. She would hardly let go of him with her 
eyes. I wish,» sighed Mrs. March, and she let 
her head droop upon her hand a moment, «I 
could be as sure of him as I am of her» 

« Would n’t that double the difficulty?» I 
ventured to suggest, though till she spoke 
I had not doubted that it was the case. 

«I should make you speak to him if I were 
sure of him, but as it is I shall speak to her, 
and the sooner the better.» 

«To-night?» I quaked. 

«No; I shall let the poor thing have her 
sleep to-night. But the first thing in the 
morning I shall speak, and I want you to send 
her up to me as soon as she’s had her break- 
fast. Tell her I’m not well, and shall not be 
down; I shall not close my eyes the whole 
night. And now,» she added, «I want you to 
tell me everything that happened this even- 
ing. Don’t omit a word, or a look, or a mo- 
tion. I wish to proceed intelligently.» 

I hope I was accurate in the history of the 
hop which I gave Mrs. March; I am sure I 
was full. I think my account may be justly 
described as having a creative truthfulness, 
if no other merit. I had really no wish to con- 
ceal anything except the fact that I had not, 
in my utter helplessness, even tried to get 
Miss Gage any other partners. But in the 
larger interest of the present situation, Mrs. 
March seemed to have lost the sense of my 
dereliction in this respect. She merely asked, 
« And it was after you went back to the par- 
lor, just before you came home, that you 
wrote those names on her card?» 

« Kendricks wrote half of them,» I said. 

«I dare say. Well, it was very amusing, 
and if the circumstances were different I 
could have entered into the spirit of it too. 
But you see yourself, Basil, that we can’t let 
this affair go any further without dealing 
frankly with her. You can’t speak to her, and 
I must. Don’t you see?» 

I said that I saw, but I had suddenly a wild 
wish that it were practicable for me to speak 
to Miss Gage. I should have liked to have a 
peep into a girl’s heart at just such amoment, 
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when it must be quivering with the uncon- 
fessed sense of love, and the confident hope 
of being loved, but while as yet nothing was 
assured, nothing was ascertained. If it would 
not have been shocking, if it would not have 
been sacrilegious, it would have been infi- 
nitely interesting, and from an esthetic point 
of view infinitely important. I thought that 
I should have been willing to undergo all the 
embarrassment of such an inquiry for the 
sake of its precious results, if it had been at 
all possible; but I acquiesced that it would 
not be possible. I felt that I was getting off 
pretty lightly not to have it brought home to 
me again that I was the cause of all this 
trouble, and that if it had not been for me 
there would have been, as far as Mrs. March 
was concerned, no Miss Gage, and no love-af- 
fair of hers to deal with. Idebated in my mind 
a moment whether I had better urge her to 
let me speak to Kendricks after all; but I for- 
bore, and in the morning I waited about in 
much perturbation, after I had sent Miss Gage 
to her, until I could know the result of their 
interview. When I saw the girl come away 
from her room, which she did rather trip- 
pingly, I went to her, and found her by no 
means the wreck I had expected the ordeal 
to leave her. 

« Did you meet Miss Gage?» she asked. 

« Yes,» I returned with tremulous expec- 
tation. 

« Well, don’t you think she looks perfectly 
divine in that gown? It’s one of Mme. Cody’s, 
and we got it for thirty dollars. It would have 
been fifty in New York, and it was here earlier 
in the season. I shall always come here for 
some of my things; as soon as the season’s a 
little past they simply fling them away. Well, 
my dear!» 

« Well, what?» 

«I did n’t speak to her after all.» 

« You did n’t! Don’t you think she’s in love 
with him, then?» 

« Dead.» 

« Well?» 

« Well, I could n’t somehow seem to ap- 
proach the subject as I had expected to. She 
was so happy, and so good, and so perfectly 
obedient, that I could n’t get anything to take 
hold of. You see, I did n’t know but she might 
be a little rebellious, or resentful of my inter- 
ference; but in the little gingerly attempts 
I did make she was so submissive, —don’t you 
understand, —and she was very modest about 
Mr. Kendricks’s attentions, and so self-depre- 
ciatory, that, well—» 

«Look here, Isabel,» I broke in, «this is 
pretty shameless of you. You pretend to be 
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in the greatest kind of fidge about this girl; 
and you make me lie awake all night think- 
ing what you ’re going to say to her; and now 
you as much as tell me you were so fascinated 
with the modest way she was in love that you 
could n’t say anything to her against being 
in love on our hands in any sort of way. Do 
you call this business?» 

« Well, I don’t care if I did encourage 
her—» 

«Oh, you even encouraged her!» 

«1 did n’t encourage her. I merely praised 
Mr. Kendricks, and said how much you 
thought of him as a writer.» 

«Qh! then you gave the subject a literary 
cast. Isee! Do you think Miss Gage was able 
to follow you?» 

«That does n’t matter.» 

« And what do you propose to do now?» 

«I propose to do nothing. I think that I 
have done all my duty requires, and that now 
I can leave the whole affair to you. It was 
your affair in the beginning. I don’t see why 
I should worry myself about it.» 

«It seems to me that this is a very strange 
position for a lady to take who was not going 
to close an eye last night in view of a situa- 
tion which has not changed in the least, 
except for the worse. Don’t you think you 
are rather culpably light-hearted all of a 
sudden?» 

«I am light-hearted, but if there is any 
culpability, it is yours, Basil.» 

I reflected, but I failed to find any novelty 
in the fact. « Very well, then; what do you 
propose that J should do?» 

«I leave that entirely to your own con- 
science.» 

« And if my conscience has no suggestion 
to make?» 

«That ’s your affair.» 

I reflected again, and then I said, more 
than anything to make her uncomfortable, 
I’m afraid: «I feel perfectly easy in my con- 
science, personally, but I have a social duty 
in the matter, and I hope I shall perform it 
with more fidelity and courage than you have 
shown. I shall speak to Kendricks.» 

She said, « That is just what you ought to 
do. I’m quite surprised.» After this touch 
of irony she added earnestly, « And I do hope, 
my dear, you will use judgment in speaking 
to him, and tact. You must n’t go at it 
bluntly. Remember that Mr. Kendricks is 
not at all.to blame. He began to show her 
attention to oblige us, and if she has fallen 
in love with him it is our fault.» 

«I shall handle him without gloves,» I said. 
«I shall tell him he had better go away.» 
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I was joking, but she said seriously, « Yes; 
he must go away. And I don’t envy you hav- 
ing to tell him. I suppose you will bungle it, 
of course.» 

« Well, then, you must advise me,» I said; 

and we really began to consider the question. 
We could hardly exaggerate the difficulty and 
delicacy of the duty before me. We recog- 
nized that before I made any explicit demand 
of him I must first ascertain the nature of the 
whole ground, and then be governed by the 
facts. It would be simple enough if I had 
merely to say that we thought the girl’s 
affections were becoming engaged, and then 
make an appeal to his eager generosity, his 
delicate magnanimity; but there 
were possible complications on his 
side which must be regarded. I was 
to ascertain, we concluded, the ex- 
act nature of the situation before 
I ventured to say anything openly. 
I was to make my approaches by a 
series of ambushes before I un- 
masked my purpose, and perhaps I 
must not unmask it at all. As I set 
off on my mission, which must begin 
with finding Kendricks at his hotel, 
Mrs. March said she pitied me. She 
called me back to ask whether I 
thought I had really better do any- 
thing. Then, as I showed signs of 
weakening, she drove me from her 
with, «Yes, yes! You must! you 
must! » 


XVII. 


IT was still so early that I had my 

doubts whether I should find Ken- 

dricks up after the last night’s 

revelry, but he met me half-way between 
our hotel and his. He said he was com- 
ing to see how Mrs. March was bearing Miss 
Gage’s immense success at the ball; but 
perhaps this was not his sole motive. He 
asked frankly how the young lady was, and 
whether I thought Mrs. March would consider 
a lunch at the restaurant by the lake a good 
notion. When I said I had very little doubt 
she would, and proposed taking a turn in the 
park before I went back with him, he looked 
at his watch, and laughed, and said he sup- 
posed it was rather early yet, and came very 
willingly with me. 

We had the pretty place almost to ourselves 
at that hour. There were a half-dozen or so 
nursemaids, pushing their perambulators 
about, or standing the vehicles across the 
walk in front of the benches where they sat, 
in the simple belief of all people who have to 
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do with babies that the rest of the world may 
be fitly discommoded in their behalf. But they 
did not actively molest us, and they scarcely 
circumscribed our choice of seats. We were 
by no means driven to the little kiosk in the 
lake for them, and I should rather say that 
we were fatefully led there, so apt were the 
associations of the place to my purpose. 
Nothing could have been more natural than 
that I should say as we sat down there, « This 
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was where I first saw Miss Gage with her 
friends»; and it was by a perfectly natural 
transition that I should go on to speak, in a 
semi-humorous strain, of the responsibility 
which Mrs. March and myself had incurred 
by letting our sympathy for her run away 
with us. I said I supposed that if we had not 
been willing from the first to try to realize 
for her some of the expectations we imagined 
she had in coming to Saratoga, she never 
would have fallen to our charge; that people 
really brought a great many more things 
upon themselves than they were willing to 
own; and that fate was perhaps more the ful- 
filment of our tacit ambitions than our overt 
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acts. This bit of philosophy, which I confess 
I thought fine, did not seem to impress Ken- 
dricks. He merely said that it must be great 
fun to have the chance of baffling the malice 
of circumstance in a case like that, and I 
perceived that he felt nothing complex in the 
situation. In fact, I doubt whether youth 
perceives anything complex in life. To the 
young life is a very plain case. To be sure, 
they are much more alarmed than their elders 
at getting tangled up in its web at times, but 
that is because they have not our experience 
in getting untangled, and think they are 
never going to get out alive. When they 
do, they think that is the only tangle they 
are ever going to be in, and do not know 
that they are simply going on from one to 
another as long as there is enough of them 
left to be caught in a mesh. To Kendricks 
we Marches were merely two amiable people, 
who had fancied doing a pleasant thing for 
a beautiful girl that accident had thrown it 
into our power to befriend, and were by no 
means the trembling arbiters of her destiny 
we felt ourselves to be. The difference be- 
tween his objective sense and my subjective 
sense was the difference between his twenty- 
seven years and my fifty-two, and while this 
remained I saw that it would be useless to try 
to get on common ground with him, or to give 
him our point of view. If I were to speak to 
him at all, it must be with authority, with the 
right of one who stood in the place of the 
girl’s parents, and had her happiness at 
heart. That is, it was something like that; 
but my words say it too bluntly. I found my- 
self beginning, «I have rather had a notion 
that her father might come on, and take the 
enterprise off our hands,» though, to tell the 
truth, I had never imagined such a thing, 
which came into my head at that moment 
through an association with the thought of 
parents. 

«Have you any idea what sort of man he 
is?» asked Kendricks. 

«Oh, some little local magnate, president 
of the village, and president of the village 
bank; I fancy the chief figure in the place, 
but probably as ignorant of our world as a 
Cherokee.» 

« Well, I don’t know,» said the young fellow. 
«Do you think that follows because he does n’t 
live in it?» I could see that he did not quite 
like what I had said. «I suppose ours is 
rather a small world.» 

«The smallest of all worlds,» I answered. 
« And in the eyes of Papa Gage, if they could 
once be focused upon it, our world would 
shrivel to an atom.» 
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« Do you think,» he asked, with a manifest 
anxiety, «that it would in hers?» 

« No; she is not the American people, and 
her father is, as I fancy him. I make out 
from the vague hints that Brother Deering 
(as Fulkerson would call him) dropped when 
he talked about him that Papa Gage is a 
shrewd, practical, home-keeping, business 
man, with an eye single to the main chance, 
lavish, but not generous, Philistine to the 
backbone, blindly devoted to his daughter, and 
contemptuous of all the myriad mysteries of 
civilization that he does n’t understand. I 
don’t know why I should be authorized to 
imagine him personally long and lank, with 
possibly a tobacco habit of some sort. His 
natural history, upon no better authority, is 
that of a hard-headed farmer, who found out 
that farming could never be more than a 
livelihood, and came into the village, and be- 
gan to lend money, and get gain, till he was 
in a position to help found the De Witt Point 
National Bank, and then, by weight of his 
moneyed solidity, imposed himself upon the 
free and independent voters of the village, 
—a majority of them under mortgage to 
him,—and became its president. It is n’t a 
pleasant type, but it ’s ideally American.» 

« Yes,» said Kendricks, ruefully. 

«But his daughter,» I continued, «is proba- 
bly altogether’ different. There is some- 
thing fine about her—really fine. Our world 
would n’t shrivel in her eye; it would probably 
swell up and fill the universe,» I added by an 
impulse that came from nowhere irresistibly 
upon me; « that is, if she could see you in it.» 

«What do you mean?» he asked with a 
start. 

«Oh, now I must tell you what I mean,» I 
said desperately. «It’s you that have com- 
plicated this case so dreadfully for us. Can’t 
you think why?» 

«No, I can’t,» he said; but he had to say 
that. 

His fine, sensitive face flamed at once so 
fire-red that it could only turn pale for a 
change when | plunged on: «I ’m afraid 
we ’ve trifled with her happiness»; and this 
formulation of the case disgusted me so much 
that I laughed wildly, and added, «unless 
we ’ve trified with yours, too.» 

«I don’t know why you call it trifling with 
happiness,» he returned with dignity, but 
without offense. «If you will leave her out 
of the question, I will say that you have given 
me the greatest happiness of my life in in- 
troducing me to Miss Gage.» 

« Now,» I demanded, « may I ask what you 
mean? You know I would n’t if I did n’t feel 
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bound for her sake, and if you had n’t said 
just what you have said. You need n’t an- 
swer me unless you like! It’s pleasant to 
know that you ’ve not been bored, and Mrs. 
March and I are infinitely obliged to you for 
helping us out.» 

Kendricks made as if he were going to say 
something, and then he did not. He hung his 
head lower and lower in the silence which I 
had to break for him: 

«I hope I have n’t been intrusive, my dear 
fellow. This is something I felt bound to 
speak of. You know we could n’t let it go 
on. Mrs. March and I have blamed ourselves 
a good deal, and we could n’t let it go on. 
But I’m afraid I have n’t been as delicate 
with you—» 

«Qh! delicate!» He lifted his head and 
flashed a face of generous self-reproach upon 
me. «It’s Jthat have n’t been delicate with 
you. I’ve been monstrously indelicate. But 
I never meant to be, and—and—I was com- 
ing to see you just now when we met—to see 
you— Miss Gage—and ask her—tell her that 
we—I—must tell you and Mrs. March— Mr. 
March, at the hop last night I asked her to 
be my wife, and as soon as she can hear from 
her father— But the first thing when I woke 
this morning, I saw that I must tell Mrs. 
March and you. And you—you must forgive 
us—or me, rather; for it was my fault—for 
not telling you last night—at once—oh, 
thank you! thank you!» 

I had seized his hand, and was wringing it 
vehemently in expression of my pleasure in 
what he had told me. In that first moment I 
felt nothing but pure joy and an immeasur- 
able relief. I drew my breath, a very deep 
and full one, in a sudden, absolute freedom 
from anxieties which had been none the less 
real and constant because so often burlesqued. 
Afterward considerations presented them- 
selves to alloy my rapture, but for that 
moment, as I say, it was nothing but rap- 
ture. There was no question in it of the 
lovers’ fitness for each other, of their ac- 
ceptability to their respective families, of 
their general conduct, or of their especial 
behavior toward us. All that I could realize 
was that it was a great escape for both of us, 
and a great triumph for me. I had been afraid 
that I should not have the courage to speak 
to Kendricks of the matter at all, much less 
ask him to go away; and here I had actually 
spoken to him, with the splendid result that 
I need only congratulate him on his engage- 
ment to the young lady whose unrequited 
affections I had been wishing him to spare. 
I don’t remember just the terms I used in 
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doing this, but they seemed satisfactory to 
Kendricks; probably a repetition of the 
letters of the alphabet would have been 
equally acceptable. At last I said, « Well, 
now I must go and tell the great news to Mrs. 
March,» and I shook hands with him again; 
we had been shaking hands at half-minutely 
intervals ever since the first time. 


* XVIII. 


I saw Mrs. March waiting for me on the 
hotel veranda. She wore her bonnet, and she 
warned me not to approach, and then ran 
down to meet me. 

« Well, my dear,» she said, as she pushed 
her hand through my arm and began to pro- 
pel me away from the sight and hearing of 
people on the piazza, «I hope you did n’t 
make a fool of yourself with Kendricks. 
They ’re engaged! » 

She apparently expected me to be pros- 
trated by this stroke. « Yes,» I said, very 
coolly; «I was just coming to tell you.» 

«How did you know it? Who told you? 
Did Kendricks? i don’t believe it!» she cried 
in an excitement not unmixed with resent- 
ment. 

«No one told me,» I said. 
divined it.» 

She did n’t mind that for a moment. 
« Well, I’m glad he had the grace to do so, 
and I hope he did it before you asked him 
any leading questions.» Without waiting to 
hear whether this was so or not, she went 
on, with an emphasis on the next word that 
almost blotted it out of the language, « She 
came back to me almost the instant you were 
gone, and told me everything. She said she 
wanted to tell me last night, but she had n’t 
the courage, and this morning, when she saw 
that I was beginning to hint up to Mr. Ken- 
dricks a little, she had n’t the courage at all. 
I sent her straight off to telegraph for her 
father. She is behaving splendidly. And now, 
what are we going to do?» 

« What the rest of the world is—nothing. 
It seems to me that we are out of the story, 
my dear. At any rate, I sha’n’t attempt to 
compete with Miss Gage in splendid behavior, 
and I hope you won’t. It would be so easy for 
us. ] wonder what Papa Gage is going to be 
like.» 

I felt my thrill of apprehension impart it- 
self to her. « Yes!» she gasped; « what if he 
should n’t like it?» 

« Well, then, that ’s his affair.» But I did 
not feel so lightly about it as I spoke, and 
from time to time during the day I was over- 
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taken with a cold dismay at the thought of 
the unknown quantity in the problem. 

When we returned to the hotel after a 
tour of the block, we saw Kendricks in our 
corner of the veranda with Miss Gage. They 
were both laughing convulsively, and they 
ran down to meet us in yet wilder throes of 
merriment. 

_ «We’ve just been comparing notes,» he 
said, «and at the very moment when I was 
telling you, Mr. March, Julia was telling Mrs. 
March.» 

« Wonderful case of telepathy,» I mocked. 
« Give it to the Psychical Research.» 

They both seemed a little daunted, and 
Miss Gage said, «I know Mr. March does n’t 
like the way we ’ve done.» 

« Like it!» cried Mrs. March, contriving to 
shake me a little with the hand she still had 
in my arm. «Of course he likes it. He was 
just saying you had behaved splendidly. He 
said he would n’t attempt to compete with 
you. But you must n’t regard him in the 
least.» 

I admired the skill with which Isabel saved 
her conscience in this statement too much to 
dispute it; and I suppose that whatever she 
had said, Miss Gage would have been reas- 
sured. I cannot particularly praise the wis- 
dom of her behavior during that day, or, for 
the matter of that, the behavior of Kendricks 
either. The ideal thing would have been for 
him to keep away now till her father came, 
but it seemed to me that he was about un- 
der our feet all the while, and that she, so 
far from making him remain at his own 
hotel, encouraged him to pass the time at 
ours. 

Without consulting me, Mrs. March asked 
him to stay to dinner after he had stayed all 
the forenoon, and he made this a pretext for 
spending the afternoon in our corner of the 
veranda. She made me give it up to him and 
Miss Gage, so that they could be alone to- 
gether, though I must say they did not seem 
to mind us a great deal when we were pres- 
ent; he was always leaning on the back of her 
chair, or sitting next her with his hand dang- 
ling over it in a manner that made me sick. 
I wondered if I was ever such an ass as that, 
and I quite lost the respect for Kendricks’s 
good sense and good taste which had been 
the ground of my liking for him. 

I felt myself withdrawn from the affair 
farther and farther in sympathy since it had 
now passed beyond my control;and I resented 
the strain of the responsibility which I had 
thrown off, I found, only for a moment, and 
must continue to suffer until the girl’s father 
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appeared and finally relieved me. The worst 
was that I had to bear it alone. It was impos- 
sible to detach Mrs. March’s interest from 
Miss Gage as a girl who had just been made 
love to long enough to enable her to realize 
her as a daughter with filial ties and duties. 
She did try in a perfunctory way to do it, but 
I could see that she never gave her mind to 
it. I could not even make her share my sense 
of my own culpability, a thing she was only 
too willing to do in most matters. She ad- 
mitted that it was absurd for me to have let 
my fancy play about the girl when I first saw 
her until we felt that I must do something for 
her; but I could not get her to own that we 
had both acted preposterously in letting Mrs. 
Deering leave Miss Gage in our charge. In 
the first place, she denied that she had been 
left in our charge. She had simply been left 
in the hotel where we were staying, and we 
should have been perfectly free to do nothing 
for her. But when Kendricks turned up so 
unexpectedly, it was quite natural we should 
ask him to be polite to her. Mrs..March saw 
nothing strange in all that. What was I 
worrying about? What she had been afraid 
of was that he had not been in love with the 
girl when she was so clearly in love with him. 
But now! 

« And suppose her father does n’t like it?» 

« Not like Mr. Kendricks!» She stared at 
me, and I could see how infatuated she was. 

I was myself always charmed with the 
young fellow. He was not only good and 
generous and handsome, and clever, —I never 
thought him a first-class talent, —but he was 
beautifully well bred, and he was very well 
born, as those things go with us. That is, he 
came of people who had not done much of 
anything for a generation, and had acquired 
merit with themselves for it. They were not 
very rich, but they had a right to think that 
he might have done nothing, or done some- 
thing better than literature; and I wish I 
could set forth exactly the terms, tacit and 
explicit, in which his mother and sisters con- 
doned his dereliction to me at a reception 
where he presented me to them. In virtue of 
his wish to do something, he had become a 
human being, and they could not quite follow 
him; but they were very polite in tolerating 
me, and trying to make me feel that I was 
not at all odd, though he was so queer in be- 
ing proud of writing for my paper, as they 
called it. He was so unlike them all that I 
liked him more than ever after meeting 
them. Still, I could imagine a fond father, 
as I imagined Miss Gage’s father to be, ob- 
jecting to him, on some grounds at least, till 
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he knew him, and Mrs. March apparently 
could not imagine even this. 

I do not know why I should have prefigured 
Miss Gage’s father as tall and lank. She was 
not herself sovery tall, though she was rather 
tall than short, and though she was rather of 
the Diana or girlish type of goddess, she was 
by no means lank. Yet it was in this shape 
that I had always thought of him, perhaps 
through an obscure association with his 
fellow-villager, Deering. I had fancied him 
saturnine of spirit, slovenly of dress, and 
lounging of habit, upon no authority that I 
could allege, and I was wholly un- 
prepared for the neat, small figure of 
a man, very precise of manner and 
scrupulous of aspect, who said, « How 
do you do, sir? I hope I see you well, 
sir,» when his daughter presented us 
to each other, the morning after the 
eventful day described, and he shook 
my hand with his very small, dry 
hand. 

I could not make out from their 
manner with each other whether they 
had been speaking of the great matter 
in hand or not. I am rather at a loss 
about people of that Philistine make 
as to what their procedure will be in 
circumstances where I know just what 
people of my own sort of sophistica- 
tion would do. These would come 
straight at the trouble, but I fancy 
that with the other sort the conven- 
tion is a preliminary reserve. I found 
Mr. Gage disposed to prolong, with 
me at least, a discussion of the 
weather and the aspects of Saratoga, 
the events of his journey from De 
Witt Point, and the hardship of hav- 
ing to ride all the way to Mooer’s 
Junction in a stage-coach. I felt more and 
more, while we bandied these futilities, as if 
Mr. Gage had an overdue note of mine, and 
was waiting for me, since I could not pay it, 
to make some proposition toward its renewal; 
and he did really tire me out at last, so that I 
said, «Well, Mr. Gage, I suppose Miss Gage 
has told you something of the tremendous 
situation that has developed itself here?» 

I thought I had better give the affair such 
smiling character as a jocose treatment might 
impart, and the dry little man twinkled up re- 
sponsively so far as manner was concerned. 
« Well, yes, yes. There has been some talk of 
it between us,» and again he left the word 
to me. 

« Mrs. March urged your daughter to send 
for you at once because that was the right 
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and fit thing to do, and because we felt that 
the affair had now quite transcended our 
powers, such as they were, and nobody could 
really cope with it but yourself. I hope you 
were not unduly alarmed by the summons?» 

« Not at all. She said in the despatch that 
she was not sick. I had been anticipating a 
short visit to Saratoga for some days, and 
my business was in a shape so that I could 
leave.» 

«Oh!» I said vaguely, «I am very glad. 
Mrs. March felt, as I did, that circumstances 
had given us a certain obligation in regard to 
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Miss Gage, and we were anxious to discharge 
it faithfully and to the utmost. We should 
have written to you, summoned you, before 
if we could have supposed—or been sure; but 
you know these things go on so obscurely, and 
we acted at the very first possible moment, I 
wish you to understand that. We talked it 
over a great deal, and I hope you will believe 
that we studied throughout—that we were 
most solicitous from beginning to end for 
Miss Gage’s happiness, and that if we could 
have foreseen or imagined —if we could have 
taken any steps—I trust you will believe—» 
1 was furious at myself for being soconfound- 
edly apologetic, for I was thinking all the time 
of the bother and affliction we had had with 
the girl; and there sat that little wooden 
image accepting my self-inculpations, and 
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apparently demanding more of me; but I 
could not help going on in the same strain: 
« We felt especially bound in the matter, from 
the fact that Mr. Kendricks was a personal 
friend of ours, whom we are very fond of, 
and we both are very anxious that you should 
not suppose that we promoted, or that we 
were not most vigilant—that we were for a 
moment forgetful of your rights in such an 
affair—» 

I stopped, and Mr. Gage passed his hand 
across his little meager, smiling mouth. 

« Then he is not a connection of yours, Mr. 
March?» 

« Bless me, no!» I said in great relief; « we 
are not so swell as that.» And I tried to give 
him some notion of Kendricks’s local quality, 
repeating a list of agglutinated New York 
surnames to which his was more or less 
affiliated. They always amuse me, those 
names, which more than any in the world 
give the notion of social straining; but I 
doubt if they affected the imagination of 
Mr. Gage, either in this way, or in the way I 
meanly meant them to affect him. 

« And what did you say his business was? » 
he asked, with that implication of a previous 
statement on your part which some people 
think it so clever to make when they question 
you. 

I always hate it, and I avenged myself by 
answering simply, « Bless my soul, he has no 
business!» and letting him take up the word 
now or not, as he liked. 

«Then he is a man of independent means?» 

I could not resist answering, « Independent 
means? Kendricks has no means whatever.» 
But having dealt this blow, I could add, «I 
believe his mother has some money. They are 
people who seem to live comfortably.» 

«Then he has no profession?» asked Mr. 
Gage, with a littlé more stringency in his 
smile. 

«I don’t know whether you will call it a 
profession. He is a writer.» 

«Ah!» Mr. Gage softly breathed. « Does 
he write for your—paper?» ; 

I noted that as to the literary technicalitie 
he seemed not to be much more ignorant than 
Kendricks’s own family, and I said tolerantly, 
« Yes; he writes for our magazine.» 

« Magazine—yes; I beg your pardon,» he 
interrupted. 

« And for any others where he can place 
his material.» 

This apparently did not convey any very 
luminous idea to Mr. Gage’s mind, and he 
asked, after a moment, « What kind of things 
does he write?» 
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«Oh, stories, sketches, poems, reviews, 
essays—almost anything, in fact.» 

The light left his face, and I perceived that 
I had carried my revenge too far, at least for 
Kendricks’s advantage, and I determintd to 
take a new departure at the first chance. The 
chance did not come immediately. 

«And can a man support a wife by that 
kind of writing?» asked Mr. Gage. 

I laughed uneasily. «Some people do. It 
depends upon how much of it he can sell. It 
depends upon how handsomely a wife wishes 
to be supported. The result is n’t usually 
beyond the dreams of avarice,» I said with a 
desperate levity. 

« Excuse me,» returned the little man. «Do 
you live in that way? By your writings?» 

« No,» I said with some state, which I tried 
to subdue; «I am the editor of « Every Other 
Week, and part owner. Mr. Kendricks is 
merely a contributor.» 

« Ah,» he breathed again. « And if he were 
successful in selling his writings, how much 
could he probably make in a year?» 

«In a year?» I repeated to gain time. 
« Mr. Kendricks is comparatively a beginner. 
Say fifteen hundred —two thousand—twenty- 
five hundred.» 

« And that would not go very far in New 
York?» 

«No; that would not go far in New York.» 
I was beginning to find a certain pleasure in 
dealing so frankly with this hard little man. 
I liked to see him suffer, and I could see that 
he did suffer; he suffered as a father must who 
learns that from a pecuniary point of view 
his daughter is imprudently in love. Why 
should we always regard such a sufferer as a 
comic figure? He is, if we think of it rightly, 
a most serious, even tragical figure, and at 
all events a most respectable figure. He loves 
her, and his heart is torn between the wish 
to indulge her, and the wish to do what will 
be finally best for her. Why should our sym- 
pathies, in such a case, be all for the foolish 
young lovers? They ought in great measure 
to be for the father, too. Something like a 
sense of this smote me, and I was ashamed 
in my pleasure. 

«Then I should say, Mr. March, that this 
seems a most undesirable engagement for my 
daughter. What should you say? I ask you 
to make the case your own.» 

« Excuse me,” I answered; «I would much 
rather not make the case my own, Mr. Gage, 
and I must decline to have you consult me. 
I think that in this matter I have done all 
that I was called upon todo. I have told you 
what I know of Mr. Kendricks’s circumstances 
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and connections. As to his character, I can 
truly say that he is one of the best men I 
ever knew. I believe in his absolute purity of 
heart, and he is the most unselfish, the most 
generous—» 

Mr. Gage waved the facts aside with his 
hand. «I don’t undervalue those things.’ If 
I could be master, no one should have my girl 
without them. But they do not constitute a 
livelihood. From what you tell me of Mr. 
Kendricks’s prospects, I am not prepared 
to say that I think the outlook is brilliant. 
If he has counted upon my supplying a de- 
ficiency —» 

«Oh, excuse me, Mr. Gage! Your insinua- 
tion—» 

« Excuse me!» he retorted. «Iam making 
no insinuation. I. merely wish to say that, 
while my means are such as to enable me to 
live in comfort at De Witt Point, I am well 
aware that much more would be needed in 
New York to enable my daughter to live in 
the same comfort. I’m not willing she should 
live in less. I think it is my duty to say that 
I am not at all a rich man, and if there has 
been any supposition that I am so, it is a mis- 
take which cannot be corrected too soon.» 

This time I could not resent his insinuation, 
for since he had begun to speak I had become 
guiltily aware of having felt a sort of ease in 
regard to Kendricks’s modesty of competence 
from a belief, given me, I suspect, by the talk 
of Deering, that Mr. Gage had plenty of 
money, and could come to the rescue in any 
amount needed. I could only say, «Mr. Gage,all 
this is so far beyond my control that I ought 
not to allow you to say it to me. It is some- 
thing that you must say to Mr. Kendricks.» 

As I spoke I saw the young fellow come 
round the corner of the street, and mount 
the hotel steps. He did not see me, for he 
did not look toward the little corner of lawn 
where Mr. Gage and I had put our chairs 
for the sake of the morning shade, and for 
the seclusion that the spot afforded us. It 
was at the angle of the house farthest from 
our peculiar corner of the piazza, whither I 
had the belief that the girl had withdrawn 
when she left me to her father. I was sure 
that Kendricks would seek her there, far 
enough beyond eyeshot or earshot of us, and 
I had no doubt that she was expecting him. 

« You are Mr. Kendricks’s friend—» 

«I have tried much more to be Miss Gage’s 
friend; and Mrs. March—» It came into my 
mind that she was most selfishly and shame- 
lessly keeping out of the way, and I could 
not go on and celebrate her magnanimous 
impartiality, her eager and sleepless vigilance. 
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«I have no doubt of that,» said the little 
man, «and I am very much obliged to you for 
all the trouble you have taken on my daugh- 
ter’s account. But you are his friend, and I 
can speak to you much more fully and frankly 
than I could to him.» 

I did not know just what to say to this, and 
he went on: «In point of fact, I don’t think 
that I shall speak to him at all.» 

«That is quite your affair, my dear sir,» I 
said dryly. «It is n’t to be supposed that you 
would seek an interview with him.» 

«And if he seeks an interview with me, I 
shall decline it.» He looked at me defiantly 
and yet interrogatively. I could see that he 
was very angry, and yet uncertain. 

«I must say, then, Mr. Gage, that I don’t 
think you would be right.» 

« How, not right?» 

«I should say that in equity he had a full 
and perfect right to meet you, and to talk 
this matter over with you. He has done you 
no wrong whatever in admiring your daugh- 
ter, and wishing to marry her. It’s for you 
and for her to decide whether you will let 
him. But as far as his wish goes, and his 
expression of it to her, he is quite within his 
rights. You must see that yourself.» 

«I consider,» he answered, «that he has 
done me a wrong in that very thing. A man 
without means, or any stated occupation, he 
had no business to speak to my daughter 
without speaking to me. He took advantage 
of the circumstances. What does he think? 
Does he suppose I am made of money? Does 
he suppose I want to support a son-in-law? 
I can tell you that if I were possessed of un- 
limited means, I should not do it» I began 
to suspect that Deering was nearer right, 
after all, in his representations of the man’s 
financial ability; I fancied something of the 
anxiety, the tremor of avarice, in his resent- 
ment of poor Kendricks’s possible, or rather 
impossible, designs upon his pocket. «If he 
had any profession, or any kind of business, 
I should feel differently, and I should be will- 
ing to assist him to a reasonable degree; or 
if he had a business training, I might take 
him in with me; but as it is, I should have a 
helpless burden on my hands, and I can tell 
you I am not going in for that sort of thing. 
I shall make short work of it. I shall decline 
to meet Mr. Hendricks, or Kendricks, and I 
shall ask you to say as much to him from me.» 

« And I shal! decline to be the bearer of any 
such message from you, Mr. Gage,» answered, 
and I saw, not without pleasure, the bewilder- 
nfent that began to mix with his arrogance. 

« Very well, then, sir,» he answered, after 
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a moment; «I shall simply take my daughter 
away with me, and that will end it» 

The prim little, grim little man looked at 
me with his hard eyes, and set his lips so close 
that the beard on the lower one stuck out at 
me with a sort of additional menace. I felt 
that he was too capable of doing what he said, 
and I lost myself in a sense of his sordidness, 
a sense which was almost without a trace of 
compassion. 

It seemed as if I were a long time under 
the spell of this, and the sight of his repug- 
nant face; but it could really have been merely 
a moment, when | heard a stir of drapery on 
the grass near us, and the soft, rich voice of 
Miss Gage saying, « Papa!» 

We both started to our feet. Ido not know 
whether she had heard what he said or not. 
We had spoken low, and in the utmost vehe- 
mence of his speech he did not lift his voice. 
In any case, she did not heed what he said. 

« Papa,» she repeated, «1 want you to come 
up and see Mrs. March on the piazza. And— 
Mr. Kendricks is there.» 

I had a wild desire to laugh at what fol- 
lowed, and yet it was not without its pathos. 
«I—I—hm! hm! I—cannotsee Mr. Kendricks 
just at present. I—the fact is, I do not want 
to see him. It is better—not. I think you 
had better get ready to go home with me at 
once, daughter. I—hm!—cannot approve of 
any engagement to Mr. Kendricks, and I— 
prefer not to meet him.» He stopped. 

Miss Gage said nothing, and I cannot say 
that she looked anything. She simply clouded 
up, if | may so express the effect that came 
and ‘remained upon her countenance, which 
was now the countenance she had shown me 
the first evening I saw her, when I saw the 
Deerings cowering in its shadow. I had no 
need to look at the adamantine little man be- 
fore her to know that he was softening into 
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wax, and in fact, I felt a sort of indecency in 
beholding his inteneration, for I knew that it 
came from his heart, and had its consecra- 
tion through his love for her. 

That is why I turned away, and do not know 
to this moment just how the change she de- 
sired in him was brought about. I will not 
say that I did not look back from a discreet 
distance, and continue looking until I saw 
them start away together, and move in the 
direction of that corner of the piazza where 
Kendricks was waiting with Mrs. March. 

It appeared, from her account, that Mr. 
Gage, with no uncommon show of ill-will, but 
with merely a natural dryness, suffered Ken- 
dricks to be presented to him, and entered 
upon some preliminary banalities with him, 
such as he had used in opening a conversa- 
tion with me. Before these came to a close 
Mrs. March had thought it well to leave the 
three together. 

Afterward, when we knew the only result 
that the affair could have, she said, « The girl 
has a powerful will. [wonder what the mother 
was like.» 

« Yes; evidently she did n’t get that will 
from her father. I have still a sense of ex- 
haustion from it in our own case. What do 
you think it portends for poor Kendricks?» 

« Poor Kendricks?» she repeated thought- 
fully. «Yes; in that sense I suppose you 
might call him poor. It is n’t an equal thing 
as far as nature, as character, goes. But 
is n’t it always dreadful to see two people 
who have made up their minds to get mar- 
ried?» 

«It ’s very common,» I suggested. 

« That does n’t change the fact, or lessen 
the risk. She is very beautiful, and now he 
is in leve with her beautiful girlhood. But 
after a while the girlhood will go.» 

« And the girl will remain,» I said. 














A STUDY 


dieval ages, we find them 
; to be times in which ab- 
normal social phenom- 
ena were displayed on a 
grand scale—times teem- 
ing with mobs, riots, re- 
volts; with blind move- 
ments of vast human masses; with terrible 
epidemics that ravaged Europe from end 
to end. They were ages peculiar for the 
strange, striking fact that whole cities, ex- 
tensive provinces, great countries, were 
stricken by one disease. Men went mad in 
packs, by the thousands. An obscure indi- 
vidual in some remote country place had fits 
of hysterics, and soon all Europe was wrig- 
gling and struggling in convulsions of hys- 
terical insanity. The dark ages were strange, 
peculiar—so, at least, do they appear to us, 
who consider ourselves vastly superior to the 
poor, ignorant medieval peasant, burgher, 
knight, with their superstitious, religious 
fervor, and recurrent epidemic insanities. I 
am afraid, however, that a similar fate may 
overtake us. May not a future historian look 
back to our own times with dismay, and per- 
haps with horror? He will represent our age 
as dark and cruel—an age of the blind, sense- 
less Napoleonic wars, of great commercial 
panics, industrial crises, Black Fridays, Coxey 
armies, and mobs and crazes of all sorts and 
descriptions. 

The sentinel posted by wasps becomes agi- 
tated at the sight of danger, and flies into the 
interior of the nest, buzzing violently; other 
wasps raise a buzzing, and are thus put into 
the same state of emotion which the sentinel 
experiences: they become uneasy, angry, ag- 
gressive. Susceptibility to the movements of 
his companions by passing through the same 
motor processes is the only way by which 
the social brute can become aware of the 
emotions that agitate his comrades. Suscep- 
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tibility is the cement of the herd, the very 
soul of the primitive social group. A herd 
of sheep stand packed close together, look- 
ing stupidly into space; frighten them, and 
if one begins to run, frantic with terror, the 
rest are sure to follow, and a stampede en- 
sues, each sheep scrupulously reproducing 
the identical movements of the one in front 
of it. Now, this susceptibility is nothing but 
what we, in relation to man, call suggestibil- 
ity, which consists in the impressing on the 
mind of an idea, image, movement, which the 
person reproduces voluntarily or involuntar- 
ily. Suggestihility, then, is natural to man as 
a social animal. Under certain conditions this 
suggestibility, which is always present in man, 
may increase to an extraordinary degree, and 
the result is a stampede, a mob, an epidemic. 

«I protest,» says Dr. Moll, a great author- 
ity in hypnotism, «against the terminology 
which has been to a great extent adopted, 
and which many doctors have helped to prop- 
agate, but which is none the less erroneous. 
It is often said that hypnotized persons are 
(asleep, and the two states have been partly 
identified. I think this a misuse of words, 
since there are a whole series of hypnotic 
states in which not one symptom of sleep ap- 
pears, and mistaken conclusions are often 
drawn from the mistaken terminology, with 
resulting confusion. Susceptibility to sugges- 
tion is the chief phenomenon of hypnosis.» And 
he goes on to say that, « however strange and 
paradoxical the phenomena of hypnosis may 
appear to us at first sight, we may be sure 
that there is no absolute difference between 
hypnotic and non-hypnotic states» Man 
carries within him the germ of the possible 
mob, of the epidemic. As a social being he is 
naturally suggestible; but when this suscep- 
tibility to suggestion becomes under certain 
conditions abnormally intense, we may say 
that he is thrown into a hypnotic state. We 
know that a limitation of voluntary move- 
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ments induces light hypnosis, which is char- 
acterized by inhibition of the will; the memory 
is unaffected; self-consciousness remains in- 
tact, and the subject is perfectly aware of all 
that goes on: a loss of voluntary movements 
is one of its chief phenomena. Keeping this 
in mind, we can understand to a certain ex- 
.tent medieval life. The medieval man was in 
a state of light hypnosis. This was induced in 
him by the great limitation of his voluntary 
movements, by the inhibition of his will, by 
the social pressure which was exerted on 
him by the great weight of authority to 
which his life was subjected. The life of 
the medieval man was regulated down to its 
least detail. The order, the guild, the com- 
mune, the church, had minute regulations 
for all exigencies of life. Nothing was left 
to individual enterprise. Even love had its 
rules: there were laws governing love-mak- 
ing, and the treatment by a man of the lady 
of his heart. There were curious love trials, 
one of the lovers accusing the other of hav- 
ing trespassed some fixed rule of love. Society 
was divided and subdivided into numerous 
parts, each having its own fixed rules, each 
leading its own secluded, narrow, dwarfish 
life. Bound fast by the strings of authority, 
medieval men were reduced to the state of 
hypnotic automata. 

The religious ecstasy that animated the 
medieval man was especially favorable to his 
spontaneous self-hypnotization; for, as Ribot 
points out, ecstasy is mono-ideism, the in- 
tense concentration of attention on one ob- 
ject, an essential condition of hypnosis.’ 

The most striking phenomenon in medieval 
history is that of the crusades, which agi- 
tated European nations for about two cen- 
turies, and cost them about seven million 
men. People were drawn by an irresistible 
longing toward the Holy Sepulcher, which fas- 
cinated their mental gaze, just as the butter- 
fly is blindly drawn toward the candle. This 
attraction of devout Christians by the Holy 
Sepulcher manifested itself in pilgrimages, 
which at first were rare, but gradually spread, 
and became a universal mania. Bishops aban- 
doned their dioceses, princes their dominions, 
to visit the tomb of Christ. At the time of 
its highest tide, the flood of pilgrims was 
suddenly stopped by the Seljukian Turks, 
who conquered Palestine about 1076. As a 
maniac, when thwarted in his purpose, be- 
comes raving and violent, so did Europe be- 


1 In my experiments in suggestion made in the Psy- 
chological Laboratory of Harvard College I found that 
when the attention, in perfectly normal people, was con- 
centrated on one point for some time, say twenty seconds, 
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come when the flood-gates of the pilgrim 
torrent were stopped, and only drops. were 
let to trickle through. European humanity 
fell into a fit of acute mania, which expressed 
itself in the savage ecstasy of the first cru- 
sade. Peter the Hermit and Pope Urban II 
were the heroes who first broke the ice, and 
directed the popular current to the conquest 
of the Holy Land. The fiery appeals of the 
emaciated, dwarfish hermit Peter carried 
everything before them. The frenzy which 
had unsettled the mind of the hermit was 
by him communicated to his hearers, and 
they became enraptured, entranced with the 
splendid schemesheunfolded. Meantime Pope 
Urban II convoked two councils, one after 
another; at the second council, that of Cler- 
mont, the pope addressed a multitude of 
thousands of people. His speech was at 
first listened to in solemn silence. Gradu- 
ally, however, as he proceeded, sobs broke 
out. « Listen to nothing,» he exclaimed, « but 
the groans of Jerusalem! . . . And remem- 
ber that the Lord has said, ‘ He that will not 
take up his cross and follow me is unworthy 
of me» You are soldiers of the cross; wear, 
then, on your breasts or on your shoulders the 
blood-red sign of him who died for the salva- 
tion of your soul!» Leaving the fields and 
towns, agricultural serfs and petty traders 
displayed intense eagerness to reach the Holy 
City. If a rational individual interfered with 
a word of warning, their only answer was 
the suggestion of the pope: « He who will not 
follow me is unworthy of me.» Heinrich von 
Sybel, in speaking of the first crusade, tells 
us that «we can hardly understand such a 
state of mind. It was much as if a large 
army were now to embark in balloons, in 
order to conquer an island between the 
earth and the moon, which was also ex- 
pected to contain the paradise.» Swarms of 
men of different races, with their wives and 
daughters, with infants taken from the cradle, 
and grandsires on the verge of the grave, and 
many sick and dying, came from every di- 
rection, all of them ready to be led to the 
conquest of the Holy Land. Peter the Her- 
mit, Walter the Penniless and Gottschalk 
became the heroes, the ringleaders of the 
mobs, which were cut to pieces before they 
reached Palestine. Then followed an army 
led by pilgrim princes, who succeeded in 
conquering the Holy Land, and founded 
there a Christian kingdom; but this kingdom 


commands suddenly given at the end of that time were 
very often immediately carried out by the subjects. 
Concentration of attention on one point is highly fa- 
vorable to suggestibility. 
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was unstable, and it fell again and again 
into the hands of the unbelievers, and 
crusade after crusade was organized, each 
being a weaker copy of the preceding, until 
1272, when the crusade epidemic was com- 
pletely at an end. During the same period 
of time there were also Western crusades 
against the Arabians in Spain, and against 
the unfortunate Albigenses in southern 
France. In the crusade against the Albi- 
genses, according to Albert von Stade, a pecu- 
liar religious mania broke out among women: 
thousands of them, stark naked, and in deep 
silence, as if stricken with dumbness, ran 
frantically about the streets; in Liittich 
many of them fell into convulsions of ecstasy. 

The abnormal suggestibility of medieval 
society was most clearly seen in the cru- 
sades of children. About 1212, between the 
fourth and fifth crusades, Stephen, a shep- 
herd boy at Cloyes, in imitation of his elders, 
began to preach to children of a holy war. 
Stephen soon became the rage of the day; 
the shrines were abandoned to listen to his 
words. He even worked miracles. The ap- 
peal of Stephen to the children to save the 
Holy Sepulcher aroused in the young a long- 
ing to join him in the holy pilgrimage. The 
crusade epidemic rapidly spread among the 
little ones. Everywhere there arose children 
of ten years, and some even as young as 
eight, who claimed to be prophets sent by 
Stephen in the name of God. When the 
«prophets» had gathered sufficient numbers, 
they began to march through towns and 
villages. Like a true epidemic, it spared 
neither boys nor girls: according to the 
statements of the chroniclers, there was a 
large proportion of little girls in the multi- 
tudes of hypnotized children. The king, Philip 
Augustus, by the advice of the University of 
Paris, issued an edict commanding the chil- 
dren to return to their homes; but the reli- 
gious suggestions were stronger than the 
king’s command, and the children continued 
to assemble unimpeded. Fathers and mothers 
brought to bear upon the young all the influ- 
ence they had to check this dangerous migra- 
tion mania, but of no avail. Persuasions, 
threats, punishments, were as futile as the 
king’s command. Bolts and bars could not 
hold the children. If shut up, they broke 
through doors and windows, and rushed to 
take their places in the processions which 
they saw passing by. If the children were 
forcibly detained so that escape was impos- 
sible, they pined away like migratory birds 
kept in seclusion. In a village near Cologne, 
Nicholas, a boy of ten, began to play at 
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crusade-preaching. Thousands of children 
flocked to him from all sides. As in France, 
all opposition was of no avail. Parents, 
friends, and pastors sought to restrain them 
by force or appeal; but the young ones pined 
so that, as the chroniclers say, their lives 
were frequently endangered, as by disease, 
and it was necessary to allow them to depart. 
Hosts of children assembled in the city of 
Cologne to start on their pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. There they were divided into two 
armies, one under the leadership of Nicholas, 
the boy-prophet, the other under some un- 
known leader. The armies of the little cru- 
saders, like Coxey’s army of our own times, 
were soon réduced in numbers by mere lack 
of food. After many tribulations, the army 
led by Nicholas, considerably reduced in size, 
reached Rome, where the pope, Innocent III, 
succeeded in diverting this stream of little 
pilgrims back to Germany. Ruined,degraded, 
and ridiculed, the poor German children 
reached their homes; and when asked what 
they in reality wanted, the children, as if 
aroused from a narcotic state, answered that 
they did not know. The other German army 
had a worse fate. After untold sufferings and 
enormous loss of numbers, they reached Brin- 
disi, where they were treated with extreme 
cruelty. The boys were seized by the citizens 
and sold into slavery, and the girls were mal- 
treated and sold into dens of infamy. The 
French little crusaders met with a similar 
fate. When, after a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney, they at last reached Marseilles, two pious 
merchants voluntarily offered to provide ves- 
sels to convey the children to Palestine. Half 
of the vessels suffered shipwreck, and the 
rest were directed to the shores of Africa, 
where the little pilgrims fell into the hands 
of the Turks and Arabians. The two pious 
merchants were slave-dealers. 

The medieval ages present us with an un- 
interrupted chain of epidemics. No sooner 
did the crusade mania abate than another 
epidemic took its place—that of the flagel- 
lants. The initiator, the hero of the solemn 
processions of the flagellants, is said to have 
been St. Anthony. In 1260 the flagellants 
appeared in Italy. «An unexampled spirit 
of remorse,» writes a chronicler, «suddenly 
seized on the minds of the Italians. The fear 
of Christ fell on people noble and ignoble, 
old and young; and even children of five 
marched through the streets with no cover- 
ing but a scarf round the waist. All carried a 
scourge of leathern thongs, which they ap- 
plied to their bodies, amid sighs and tears, 
with such violence that the blood flowed from 
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the wounds. The flagellant epidemic spread 
into Germany, and penetrated even into Po- 
land. As it was slowly dying out, there arose 
another terrible epidemic, the «black death,» 
with its horrible persecutions of the Jews. 
No sooner was the black death over than an- 
other epidemic, the dancing-mania, began to 
spread. In the year 1374, at Aix-la-Chapolle, 
men and women began suddenly to dance in 
public, on the streets and in the churches. 
In wild delirium, and for hours together, they 
continued dancing, until at length they fell 
to the ground in a state of exhaustion. While 
dancing they neither saw nor heard, being 
insensible to external impressions. From 
Aix-la-Chapelle the epidemic spread to the 
Netherlands. A few months later it broke 
out at Cologne and at Metz. Peasants left 
their plows, mechanics their workshops, 
housewives their domestic duties, to join the 
wild revels; girls and boys quitted their pa- 
rents, and servants their masters, to look at 
those strange scenes, and greedily imbibed 
the poison of mental infectiori. In the year 
1418 Strasburg was visited by this plague. 
St. Vitus was the patron saint of the danc- 
ing-mania, and his name was used as a contra- 
suggestion. The dancers were conducted to 
the chapels of St. Vitus, where they were usu- 
ally cured of the disease. St. Vitus’s dance 
attacked people of all stations. The virulence 
of this plague decreased as time went on, 
until the great movement of the Reforma- 
tion absorbed the attention and energy of 
Northern nations. 

In Italy the dancing-mania took a some- 
what different form. Therea belief was widely 
spread that he who was bitten by a tarantula 
—a species of spider whose sting is no more 
harmful than that of the ordinary wasp—fell 
dangerously ill, and could be cured only by 
dancing. By the end of the fifteenth century 
tarantism became the plague of Italy. Crowds 
of affected persons thronged the streets of 
Italian cities, and danced to the merry tune 
of the tarantella. Foreigners of every color, 
negroes, Gipsies, Spaniards, Albanians, were 
attacked by this plague. So irresistible was 
the power of social suggestion that even they 
who fully denied the effects of the tarantula’s 
bite had to succumb to the prejudice of the 
age. 

The following chronological table may, 
perhaps, show best the unbroken chain of 
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Pilgrimage mania 
Crusade mania 
Flagellant mania 
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Black Death 
Persecutions of the Jews 1383 
St. John’s dance. . 1374 ( To the 
Dancing-mania St. Vitus’s dance .1418 ; Feng te 
Tarantism 1470 


century. 
Social suggestibility is individual hypno- 
tization written large. The laws of hypnotism 
work on a great scale in society. No hypnotic 
suggestion is effective unless it accords with 
the character, with the subconscious nature, 
of the subject. The same holds true in the 
case of social hypnotization. Each nation has 
its own bent of mind, and suggestions, to be 
effective, must work in that direction. The 
Jew isa fair example. Religious emotions are | 
at the basis of his character, and he is also 
highly susceptible to religious suggestions. 
The list of Jewish Messiahs is inordinately 
long. It would take too much space to re- 
count the names of all the «saviors» who ap- 
peared among the Jews from the second 
destruction of the temple down to our own 
times. A few strong cases, however, will 
suffice. In the year 1666, on Rosch Haschana 
(Jewish New Year), a Jew, by nameSabbathai 
Zevi, declared himself publicly as the long- 
expected Messiah. The Jewish populace was 
full of glee at hearing such happy news, and 
in the ardor of its belief, in the insanity of 
its religious intoxication, shouted fervently, 
« Long live the Jewish king, our Messiah!» 
A maniacal ecstasy took possession of the 
Jewish mind. Men, women, children fell into 
fits of hysterics. Business men left their oc- 
cupations, workmen their trades, and devoted 
themselves to prayer and penitence. The 
synagogues resounded with sighs, cries, and 
sobs for days and nights together. The reli- 
gious mania became so furious that all the 
rabbis who opposed it had to save their 
lives by flight. Among the Persian Jews the 
excitement ran so high that all the Jew- 
ish husbandmen refused to labor in the 
fields. Even Christians regarded Sabbathai 
with awe, for this event took place in the 
apocalyptic year. The fame of Sabbathai 
spread throughout the world. In Poland, in 


‘Germany, in Holland, in England, the course 


of business was interrupted on the exchange 
by the gravest Jews breaking off to discuss 
this wonderful event. The Jews of Amster- 
dam sent inquiries to their commercial agents 
in the Levant, and received the brief and 
emphatic reply, «It is he, and no other!» 
Wherever the messages of the Messiah 
came, there the Jews instituted fast-days, 
according to the cabalistic regulations of 
Nathan the prophet, and afterward aban- 
doned themselves to gross intemperance. 
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The Jewish communities of Amsterdam and 
Hamburg were especially conspicuous for 
their absurd religious extravagances. In 
Amsterdam the Jews marched through the 
streets, carrying with them rolls of the torah, 
singing, leaping, and dancing as if possessed. 
Scenes still more turbulent, licentious, and 
wild occurred in Hamburg, Venice, Leghorn, 
Avignon, and in many other cities of Italy, 
Germany, France, and Poland. The tide of 
religious mania rose so high that even such 
learned men as Isaac Aboab, Moses de Agui- 
lar, Isaac Noar, the rich banker and writer 
Abraam Pereira, and the Spinozist Dr. Benja- 
min Musaphia, became ardent adherents of 
the Messiah. Spinoza himself seemed to have 
followed these strange events with great in- 
terest. The tide of religious mania rose higher 
and higher. In all parts of the world prophets 
and prophetesses appeared, thus realizing the 
Jewish belief in the inspired nature of Mes- 
sianic times; men and women, boys and girls, 
wriggled in hysterical convulsions, screaming 
praises to the new Messiah; many went rav- 
ing about in prophetic raptures, exclaiming, 
«Sabbathai Zevi is the true Messiah of the 
race of David; to him the crown and kingdom 
are given!» The Jews seemed to have gone 
mad. From all sides rich men came to Sab- 
bathai, putting their wealth at his disposal. 
Many sold out their houses and all they pos- 
sessed, and set out for Palestine. So great 
was the number of pilgrims that the price 
of passage was considerably raised. Traffic 
in the greatest commercial centers came to 
a complete standstill; most of the Jewish 
merchants and barikers liquidated their af- 
fairs. The belief in the divine mission of 
Sabbathai was made into a religious dogma 
of equal rank with that of the unity of God. 
Even when Sabbathai was compelled by the 
sultan to accept Mohammedanism, the mys- 
tico-Messianic epidemic continued to rage 
with unabated fury. Many stubbornly re- 
jected the fact of his apostasy —it was his 
shade that had turned Mussulman. 

After Sabbathai’s death a new prophet ap- 
peared, by name Michael Cordozo. His doc- 
trine, in spite of its manifest absurdity,spread 
like wildfire. «The Son of David,» he said, 
«will not appear until all Israel is either 
holy or wicked.» As the latter was by far the 
easier process, he recommended all true Isra- 
elites to hasten the coming of the Messiah 
by turning Mohammedans. Great numbers, 
with pious zeal, complied with his advice. 

Turning now to the American, who some- 
what resembles the Hebrew both in business 
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ability and religiousness, we find social sug- 
gestion working in him on a larger and 
grander scale. The American is highly sug- 
gestible, and the short history of his national 
existence is full of instructive cases of men- 
tal epidemics. A few'instances will, perhaps, 
suffice for our purpose. At the beginning of 
the present century a mania of religious re- 
vival swept over the continent of northern 
America, and reached its acme in the camp- 
meetings of the « Kentucky revivals.» The 
first camp-meeting in Kentucky was held at 
Cabin Creek, and continued four days and 
three nights. The scene was awful beyond 
description. The preaching, the praying, the 
singing, the shouting, the sobbing, the fits of 
convulsions, made of the camp a pandemo- 
nium. Religious suggestion soon affected 
the idle crowd of spectators, and acted with 
such virulence that those who tried to es- 
cape were either struck by convulsions on 
the way, or impelled to return by some 
unknown, irresistible power. The conta- 
gion spread with great rapidity, and spared 
neither age nor sex. The camp-meeting 
of Indian Creek, Harrison County, is es- 
pecially interesting and instructive for its 
bringing clearly to light the terrible power 
of suggestion. The meeting was at first quiet 
and orderly. There was, of course, a good 
deal of praying, singing, and shouting, but 
still nothing extraordinary occurred. The 
suggestion, however, did not fail to come, 
and this time it was given by a child. A boy 
of twelve mounted a log, and raising his 
voice, began to preach. In a few moments 
he became the center of the religious mob. 
«Thus, O sinners,» he shouted «shall you 
drop into hell, unless you forsake your sins 
and turn to the Lord!» At that moment 
some one fell to the ground in convulsions, 
and soon the whole mob was struggling, 
wriggling, writhing, and «jerking.» In some 
camp-meetings the religious mob took to 
dancing, and at last to barking like dogs. 
Men, women, and children assumed the pos- 
ture of dogs, moving on all fours, growling, 
snapping the teeth, and barking. 

It would take volumes to recount all the 
mental epidemics, religious manias, politi- 
cal plagues, speculative insanities, financial 
crazes and economical panics from which soci- 
ety in general and democracy in particular 
continually suffer. One thing, however, stands 
out clear and distinct before the student of 
Social Psychology, and that istheextremesug- 
gestibility of gregarious man. Man is a sug- 
gestible animal, par excellence. 

Boris Sidis. 
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ui. (continued). 


URING these awful days David 

did not come near Nanna. It 

was the last bitter drop in 

her bitter cup. She was sure 

that no town ordinance would 

have kept her from David’s 

side in such an hour, and she despised that 

obedience to law which could teach him such 

cowardly neglect. Vala had been in the 

grave a week when David once more entered 

Nanna’s presence. She was sitting still and 

empty-handed, and her white face and the 

quivering of her lips pierced him to the heart. 

Then she looked round the vacant room, and 

David understood what she meant. He could 

not tell what to say; he had no words fit for 

such sorrow. But there was the truth to 

speak, and that might have some comfort in 

it. So he put his hand on her shoulder gently, 
and said: 

«Nanna, dear Nanna, your husband is 
dead.» 

«I am glad,» she answered; «he killed my 
child twice over» Her voice was low and 
weary, and she asked no question about the 
matter. 

«Did you think I had forgotten you, Nanna? 
Forgotten you and Vala?» 

« Well, then, it did look like it.» 

«No wonder men think ill of God, whom 
they do not know, when they are so ready to 
think ill of men, whom they do know.» 

«Oh, David! How could you desert me? 
Neither words of man nor of law could have 
kept me from your dying bed. No, indeed! 
Where were you at all?» 

«I was on the Sea Rover nursing your 
husband.» 

« My God!» 

«That is the truth, Nanna. The minister 
came to me with the order, and I could not 
win by it and face God or man again. ‘David 
Borson, he said, ‘there are four men ill with 
typhus this morning on the Sea Rover. The 
man that is yet well is broken down with 
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fright and fatigue. The doctor says some one 
ought to go there. What do you think?» And 
I said, «Minister, do you mean me?) And he 
smiled a bit, and answered, «I thought you 
would know your duty, David. You are a lone 
man, and you fear God; so then you need not 
fear the fever)» 

«And he knew that you hated Sinclair— 
knew that Sinclair had come to my house 
with the fever on him, that he might lift my 
poor bairn and give her the death kiss.» 

«No, no! He would never be as bad as that, 
Nanna.» 

« How could the minister send you such a 
hard road?» 

«It was made easy to me; it was indeed, 
Nanna. But I was troubled about you and 
Vala, and I was on my way here when I was 
turned back. «Nanna will see to her child, 
said the minister; ‘but there is a strong 
man required by Nicol Sinclair» And then 
he minded me of the man’s sinful life, and 
said maybe it was God’s purpose to give him 
another opportunity for repentance through 
me. It is an awful thing to die eternally—if 
perchance I might save even my worst enemy 
—what should I have done, Nanna?» 

« You did right, David. Yes; though the 
man killed Vala, you did right. Did he have 
one good thought at the last?» 

«He went out in darkness and delirium, 
and the sea carried him away. So there is 
no more to be said about him.» 


AFTER this the winter came on rapidly and 
severely. The seas were dangerous, and the 
fishing poor, and there were many cases of 
fever as far northward as Yell. Suffering, 
death, and poverty filled the short days, and 
made twice as long the stretched-out nights 
of the dark season. The old cloud gathered 
again around David, and when the minister 
preached of «the will and purposes of God » it 
seemed to him that they werealtogether penal. 

The sunshine that had brightened his life 
during the past year. was gone; for he had 
found out that all his happiness was bound up 
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in his cousin Nanna, and Nanna was on the 
verge of despair. Day by day she grew thin- 
ner and whiter, more melancholy and more 
silent. She did only work enough tosupply the 
barest needs of life, and for the most part sat 
hour after hour with dropped hands and closed 
eyes. Or she was seized with arestlessness that 
drove her to motion, and then she walked the 
small bounds of her room until physical ex- 
haustion threw her into a deep sleep. 

David watched her with a sad patience. 
He had felt severely the loss of Vala, and he 
did not presume to measure Nanna’s sorrow 
by his own. He knew it was natural that for 
some weeks she should weep for a child so 
dear, whose little life had been so pitifully 
wronged, so bound to suffering, so cruelly cut 
short. But when this natural sorrow was not 
healed by time, when Nanna nursed her grief 
to despair, and dwelt with it in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, he thought it time to 
reason with her. 

« You will kill yourself, Nanna,» he said. 

«I hate life, David; but I am afraid to die. 
I know that I am sinning every day in weep- 
ing for my poor lost bairn, and yet I am that 
way made that I cannot help but weep for it. 
For it is my fault, David, all my fault. Why 
then did He pursue the child with His anger 
from the first hour of its life to the last? And 
where is she now? Oh, David, if He would 
only let me go to her!» 

« Nanna, you know not what you are say- 
ing. You might be wishing yourself away 
from His presence.» 

«I would rather be with Vala. If that be 
sinful, let me thole the wages of my sin. 
Where is my dear bairn? Elder Kennoch 
says we may have a hope that God will 
eventually take pity on those babes who have 
done no actual sin, but when will he take 
pity? And until he does how can the wee 
souls endure his anger? Oh, David, my heart 
will break! My heart will break!» 

«When Elga Wick’s child died, the min- 
ister said there was a benign interpretation 
of the doctrines which taught none but 
elect infants died. It would not be just, unless 
the child were elect, not to give it the offer 
of salvation.» 

« What good would eighty years of ‘offers 
do if there was no election to eternal life?» 

« Nanna, your father was a child of God, 
and you have loved him from your youth 
upward. Well, then, he keeps his mercy for 
children’s children, to the third and fourth 
generations of them that fear him. Vala was 
in the succession of faith; surely she was.» 

«You know what her father and his folk 
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have been. Oh,why did my father let me marry 
the man? He should rather have tied me 
hands and feet, and cast me into the depths of 
the sea. If he had said to me, «Nanna, you 
may have a bairn, and it may be a child of sin, 
and thus foreordained to hell fire» do you 
think I would have wed Nicol Sinclair?» 

« Ay, Ithink you would. You had set your 
heart on Nicol at all risks, or else your fa- 
ther’s «no) would have been sufficient. If we 
heed not fathers and mothers and teachers, 
we would not heed, Nanna, no, not if one 
came from the dead to warn us.» 

«That is an awful truth, David.» 

«And one must speak truth to heal a 
wounded soul. If there be a canker in the 
body you know well the doctor must not 
spare the sharp knife. But I would not put 
away hope for Vala; she has kindred in his 
presence. Will he not remember his promise 
to them?» 

« David, I will tell you the last awful truth. 
I never could get the poor baby baptized, — 
things aye went so against it,—and she died 
without being signed and sealed to his mercy; 
that is the dreadful part of her death. I was 
ashamed and afraid to tell you before. Oh, 
David! If you had stayed by Vala instead of 
going to that man, you might have won her 
this saving grace; but it was not to be.» 

David almost fainted with the shock of 
this intelligence. He understood now the 
anguish which was driving Nanna into the 
grave. And he had no comfort to offer her, 
for Nanna seemed to make out a terribly 
clear case of rejection and foreordained re- 
fusal. «I was feared to ask Nicol to stand 
with the child when it ought to have been 
presented in the kirk,» she said; «and I was 
feared to ask my father to stand in Nicol’s 
place, lest it should make Nicol harder to me 
than he was. And,» she continued, weeping 
bitterly as she spoke, «I thought not of Vala 
dying, and hoped that in the future there 
might be a way opened. If father had lived 
he would have seen to the child’s right, but 
he was taken just when he was moving in 
the matter; and then Nicol grew harder and 
harder, and as for kirk, he would not go there 
at all, and I had no kin left to take his place. 
Then the child was hurt, and I was long ill, 
and Nicol went away, and my friends grew 
cold, fearing lest I might want a little help, 
and even the minister was shy and far off; so 
I came out here with my sorrow and waited.» 

«You should have told me this before, 
Nanna. I would have made the promises for 
Vala. I would have done so gladly» 

«I thought of that, and then I feared for 
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Nicol finding it out. How could I set you to 
do his duty? He would have raged like a 
roaring lion, and blackened my good name, 
and yours also, and maybe made it a cause 
for the knife he was so ready to use. And, 
David, there are folks—kirk folks, and plenty 
of them—who would have said, ‘There must 
be something wrong to set Nicol Sinclair to 
blood-spilling» And Matilda Sabiston would 
have spoke out plainly: «There is something 
wrong—and this and that, and more to it); 
and, being Matilda, no one would have thought 
of contradicting her; for she gives money to 
the kirk and the societies, and has left all 
she has to free slaves. No, there was noth- 
ing to be done but thole and be quiet.» 

« That might do when Vala was not in dan- 
ger; but when her life was going why did you 
not send for the minister?» 

«This is what happened; for, David, God’s 
will must be done. No one came here but the 
doctor. He said on the second day, ‘She is 
not very ill» At his next visit he said, «She 
will die» And I prayed him to go for the 
minister, and he said he would certainly do 
so. Then he was called here and there, and 
he forgot that day; and the next morning 
early he went to the manse, and the minister 
had gone away, and the great storm kept him 
there three days; so when he got back the 
message had been overlaid by many others. 
But after the storm the doctor came again, 
and Vala was dying, and he rode like a man 
riding for his life, and spoke harshly to the 
minister, who was not to blame at all, and 
the minister was hurt at his words; but he 
came that afternoon, and it was too late. So 
he was angry with me for my delays, and he 
spoke the truth to me, and every word went 
to my soul like a sword. I thought I should 
die that night, and I longed to die. There was 
no friend by me to say a word of comfort, and 
I did not dare to pray. I was feared that God 
would ask me, ‘Where is your child?) Oh, 
David, what for at all did God make us?» 

David took her hand, and a tear dropped 
upon her slender brown fingers; but he did not 
answer her question. Indeed, he could not. 
The same bewildering inquiry had haunted 
his own sad life. So much sorrow and pain, 
and at the end, perhaps, to be «hardly saved,» 
while all around innumerable souls were going 
down without hope or helper to eternal wrath. 
Why at all had God made man for such a fate? 

For that he had not made man for such 
ends was a fact outside their understandings 
even as a possibility, and its very suggestion 
at this hour would have appeared to both an 
impiety of the worst kind. So they consoled 
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each other in the only way possible to souls at 
once so miserable and so submissive. With 
clasped hands they wept together over the 
inscrutable fate which had set them so hard 
a lesson to learn as life, with so little light to 
learn it by. 


IV. 


NATURAL events deepened the gloom of this 
spiritual thraldom; storms of unusual sever- 
ity swept over the bare, brown land, and the 
fishing was dangerous, and often impossible. 
But David regarded frost and snow, stormy 
winds and raging seas, poverty, pestilence, 
and death, as part of the eternal necessity 
pursuing its never-ending work through dis- 
cord and imperfection. When there was a 
possibility of casting the fifty fathom of. ling- 
lines, David and his helpers were sure to ven- 
ture out; when it was impossible, he went to 
Nanna’s, and sat with her. 

Tothe ordinary observer there did not seem 
to be pleasure enough in these visits to re- 
ward him for the stormy walk over the moor. 
His clothing was often wet, or stiff with frost, 
or he was breathless with fighting the strong 
wind, and not unfrequently he lost himself in 
the bewildering snow: but, with some trifle 
in his pocket, he always managed to reach 
Nanna. It might be only a fish, or a loaf of 
bread which Barbara had baked for her, or 
a little fresh milk in a bottle: but it was an 
offering made rich by that true affection 
which counted weariness rest for her sake. 

He generally found her sitting brooding 
by her peat fire. Now peat is cheap in Shet- 
land, and Nanna had no stint of the fuel, but 
it does not make a cheerful fire. Its want of 
flame, and its dull red glow, stimulate sorrow- 
ful musing; and as there is little radiation of 
heat from it, those whom it warms must sit 
close to its embers. Thus David and Nanna 
passed many hours of that sad winter. The 
snow often veiled what light of day there 
was, and the great sea winds shrieked around 
the hut, and blew the peat smoke down the 
chimney into their faces, and there was likely 
little warmth or comfort, and none of the 
pretty accessories that love generally de- 
lights in. But David’s love was not depen- 
dent on accidentals. He had seen Nanna when 
he thought her very finely dressed; he had 
watched her when she was happy with her 
child and contented with his friendship: but 
she was not then more beautiful than she 
was now, when her eyes were haunted by de- 
spairing thoughts, and her face white and sad, 
and her noble form was shrouded rather than 
dressed in the black gown of her loss and woe. 
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To David she was ever Nanna. It was the 
woman beneath the outward formhe desired — 
the woman whose tears and fears and wounded 
love were part of his own sufferings; whose 
despair was his despair; whose personality, 
even, affected something far deeper and 
chaster than that physical emotion too often 
misnamed love. He knew that he could live 
for her, however sorrowful life might be; he 
knew that he could gladly die for her if his 
death could bring her spiritual peace or hope. 

Thus, in the red light of the glowing peats, 
with the stormy world around them, to David 
and Nanna the winter months wore away. 
When Nanna was able to weep, she was then 
at her best—the most companionable, the 
most grateful, and the most affectionate. 
And few would think such circumstances 
favorable to the growth of love: but that isthe 
great mistake. Loveis not perfect love until it 
has been watered again and again with tears. 

Of the growth of this affection it is not 
likely either was quite unaware; but there 
is an instinctive dislike in a pure heart to in- 
vestigate the beginnings of love. It is like 
laying bare the roots of a flower to see how 
it grows. And in Nanna’s case there was 
even a fear of such a condition. Love had 
brought to her only heartbreak and despair. 
Without deliberate intention, she yet grew 
a little more shy with David; she began to re- 
strain spiritual confidence, and to weep alone. 
He was not slow to feel the change, and it 
depressed him, and made Barbara wonder at 
Nanna’s ingratitude and womanish unreason. 

«A good man fretting for her love, when 
there are hearts and hearts full waiting for his 
asking,» she said to her neighbor Sally Groat; 
and Sally answered, « Well, well, there is a fool 
in every one’s sleeve sometimes; and David 
Borson is that daft about blood kin, thereis no 
talking to him. But this is what I say: for all 
your kindred, make much of your friends— 
and a friend you have been to him, Barbara.» 

« Well, then, I have done my best, and 
friends are to be taken with their faults. 
To-day I shall talk to David, for the spring 
comes on quickly, and I heard that my son’s 
ship had been ‘spoke? ia the Iceland seas.» 

“David had been at sea all night, and was 
then sleeping; but in the afternoon, as Bar- 
bara saw him preparing to go to Nanna’s, she 
said: «I had good news early this morning. 
My son’s ship was met not so far away, and 
he may get home at any time, and me not 
thinking of it.» 

«Then you want the room, Barbara? I am 
glad for you, but I must look for a new place 
to live, and that is bad for me.» 

Vou. LII.—108. 
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«I was thinking of Nanna Sinclair,» said 
Barbara, in a musing manner. «People do talk 
about you and her. I have heard say—» 

«(I have heard say? is half a lie,» an- 
swered David. 

«I think that, too. But Nanna’s good 
name is to be thought of, and a man does not 
go every day to see a woman for nothing.» 

Then David leaped to his feet with a face 
like a flame. «The shortest answer is doing 
the thing,» he muttered, and he walked 
straight to Nanna’s house. The door stood 
open, and the spring wind, full of the sharp 
salt savor of the sea, blew life into the little 
room. Nanna was busy with her knitting, and 
the soft, lace-like shawl lay upon her knee. 
David shut the door, and went to her side. 
His heart was too full to hesitate or choose 
words; the simplest were the best. He said, 
« Nanna, I have found out that I love you. 
Nanna, dearest woman, do you hear me?» 

Then her cheeks burned rosy, and she 
looked at David, and her hands trembled, and 
the work fell from them. 

«Love me a little, my dear! Love me, 
Nanna.» 

«I do love you, David. Who in all the 
world have I but you?» And the beautiful 
woman stood up, and he took her within his 
arms and kissed her. 

For a moment or two David was happy; his 
large, fair face shone; he laughed softly as 
he drew Nanna to his breast; he was really as 
intoxicated with joy as some men are with 
wine. « We will be married next week, Nan- 
na,» he said; «this week—to-morrow, if you 
will. It has come to this: I must leave Bar- 
bara, and there is a house empty close to the 
quay, and it shall be our home, Nanna; for | 
have sixty pounds, my dear woman, and at 
last—at last—» 

Before he reached this point he was sensi- 
ble of some chill, or dissent; but he was not 
prepared for Nanna’s answer: « David, why do 
you talk of marrying? It is ever that. I will 
not marry.» 

«Not yet? Is it too soon? But why for a 
dead man will you keep me waiting? » 

«I think not of any dead man.» 

«Is it Vala? Vala would rejoice in our 
happiness.» 

«] will not marry —no, not any man living!» 

« Why did you say that you loved me?» 

«I do love you.» 

«No; you do not.» He put her gently away 
from him, and looked at her with a somber 
sternness. «You do not love me,» he con- 
tinued; «if you did, you would put me first. 
You would say, <I will be your wife» You 
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would delight to make me happy—I, who 
have never been happy but in sharing your 
joys and sorrows! But you treat me as light, 
vain women treat the men who love them, to 
make slaves of them, and bring them back 
and back to be hurt. It is not to be so with 
me. No, indeed! Farewell, Nanna!» 

His voice failed him; he turned toward the 
door, and for a moment Nanna could not real- 
ize that he was actually bidding her a final 
farewell. Whenshe did, she flew to his side, and 
arrested his hand as it was opening the door. 

«Come back! Come back, David!» she en- 
treated. «You are all wrong; you are cruel 
to me. If you leave me, I shall break my 
heart. It will be the last blow, David. It is 
the very truth.» 

He hesitated enough to make Nanna weep 
with passionate distress, and this emotion he 
was not able to bear. He took her within his 
arm again, led her to a chair, and sat down 
at her side, and as he kissed the tears from 
her face said, «If you do love me—» 

«If I do love you!» she interrupted. «I 
love none but you. You are heart of my 
heart, and soul of my soul. I hear you com- 
ing when you are half a mile away. I have 
no joy but when you are beside me. I shall 
die of grief if you leave me in anger. I would 
count it heaven on earth to be your wife, but 
I dare not! I dare not!» 

She was sobbing piteously when she ended 
this protestation, and David comforted her 
with caresses and tender words. « What fears 
you, Nanna?» he asked. «Qh, my dear, what 
fears you?» 

«This is what I fear,» she answered, free- 
ing herself from his embrace, and looking 
steadily at him. «If we were married, David, 
I might have another child. I might have 
many children.» Then he clasped her hand 
tightly, for he began to see where Nanna 
was leading him, as she continued with slow 
solemnity: «Can you, can the minister, can 
any human being, give me assurance they 
will be elect children? If you can, I will be 
your wife to-morrow. If you cannot, as the 
God of my father lives, I will not bring sons 
and daughters into life for sin and sorrow 
here, and for perdition hereafter. The devil 
shall not so use my body. Topeople hell? No; 
I will not—not even for your love, David!» 

Her words, so passionate and positive, 
moved him deeply. He was the old David 
again—the light, the gladness, all but the 
tender, mournful love of the past, gone from 
his face. He held both her hands, and he 
looked down at them in his own as he an- 
swered: 
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« Both of us are His children, Nanna, by 
generations and by covenant. He has prom- 
ised mercy tosuch. Well, then, we may have 
a reasonable hope—» 

« Hope! No, no, David! I must have some- 
thing better than hope. I hoped for Vala, and 
my hope has been my hell. And as for the 
child—my God, where is the child?» 

« We love God, Nanna; and the children of 
the righteous—» 

«Are no safer than the children of the 
wicked, David. I have thought of: this con- 
tinually. There was John Beaton’s son; he 
killed a man,.and died on the gallows, to the 
shame and heartbreak of his good father and 
mother. The lad had been baptized, too, — 
given to God when he drew his first breath, 
—and God must have rejected him. Minis- 
ter Stuart’s son forged a note, and was sent 
with felons over the sea. His father and mo- 
ther had prayed for him all the days of his 
life. He was brought to the kirk, and given 
to God in baptism, and God must have re- 
jected him. Think of good Stephen and Anna 
Blair’s children! Their daughter’s name can- 
not be spoken any more, and their sons are 
bringing their gray hairs down to the grave 
with sorrowandshame. Gothrough the whole 
kirk, the whole town, the islands themselves, 
and you will be forced to say, David, that it 
is the children of the righteous that go to the 
devil. How the good God can treat his bairns 
so, I know not; but you and I may also de- 
serve his wrath in like way. I am feared to 
hope different. Oh, David, I am feared to be 
a mother again! » 

«Nanna! Nanna! What can I say?» 

« There is nothing tosay. If I should meet 
Vala in that place where infants ‘earnestly 
desire to see and love God, and yet are not 
able to do so,) I should cover my face before 
the child. If she blamed me, I should shiver 
in speechless agony; if she did not blame me, 
it would be still harder to bear. Were we only 
sure—but we are not sure.» 

« We are not sure» David repeated the 
words with a sad significance. Nanna’s ar- 
gument, evolved from her own misery and 
illustrated by that misery, had been before 
David’s eyes for months. He could not es- 
cape from such reasoning and from such 
proof; and his whole life, education, and ex- 
perience went to enforce the pitiful dilemma 
in which their love had placed them. 

«It is His will, and we must bear it to the 
uttermost,» continued Nanna, with sorrowful 
resignation. «I used tothink monksand nuns, 
and such as made a merit of not marrying, 
were all wrong; maybe they are nearer right 
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than we think for. Doubtless they have a ten- 
der conscience toward God, and a tender con- 
science is what he loves.» 

Then David rose from Nanna’s side, and 
walked rapidly to and fro in the room. Mo- 
tion helped him to no solution of the tre- 
mendous difficulty; and Nanna’s patient face, 
her fixed outward gaze, the spiritual light of 
resolute decision in her eyes, made him feel 
as if this offering up of their love, and all its 
earthly sweetness, was a sacrifice already tied 
to the horns of the altar, and fully accepted. 
He sat down again, and covered his face with 
his hands, and began to weep—tosobas strong 
men sob when their sorrow is greater than 
they can bear—as they never sob until the 
last drop, the bitterest drop of all, is added 
—the belief that God has forsaken them. 
This was the agony which tore David’s great, 
fond heartintwo. It forced from him the first 
pitiful words of reproach against his God: 

«1 was sure that at last I was going to be 
happy, and God is not willing. From my 
youth up he has aye laid upon me therod of cor- 
rection. I wish that I had never been born!» 

« My poor lad! but you are not meaning it! » 
And Nanna put her arms around his neck, and 
wept with him. For some minutes he let her 
do so, for he was comforted by her sympathy. 
But at last he stood up, passed his hand 
across his eyes, and said.as bravely as he could: 

« You are right, Nanna. If you feel in this 
way, I dare not force your conscience. I must 
go away until I get over the sore disappoint- 
ment; for if I was seeing you I might get to 
feel hard at God. Pain and cold and hunger 
and weariness and loneliness I have borne 
with a prayer and a tight mouth, and I never 
said before that I thought him cruel hard.» 

«No, David! His ways are not cruel; they 
are only past our finding out. We must just 
believe that they are the best of all ways. 
And do not leave me, David. I can bear all 
sorrow if you are near me.» 

« Ay, ay! but women are different. I can- 
not fight the temptation when I am in it. 
I must run away from it. Farewell! Fare- 
well, Nanna!» 

He kissed the words upon her lips, and 
went hastily out of the house; but when he 
had walked about one hundred yards, he 
returned. Nanna had thrown herself de- 
spairingly upon the rude couch made for 
Vala, and on which the child had spent most 
of her life. There Nanna lay like one dead. 
He knelt down by her, took her within his 
arms, kissed her closed eyes, and murmured 
again on her lips his last words of love and 
sorrow. Her patient acceptance of her hard 
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lot made him quiver with pain; but he knew 
well that for a time they must each bear their 
sorrow alone. 

Nanna’s confession of her love for him had 
made everything different. In her presence 
now he had not the power to control his long- 
ing for reciprocal affection. He felt already 
a blind rebellion against fate, a sense of 
wrong, which it was hard to submit to. But 
how could he fight circumstances whose 
foundations were in eternity? At this hour, 
at least, he had come to the limit of his rea- 
son and hisendurance. Again and again he 
kissed Nanna farewell, and it was like tear- 
ing his life asunder when he put away her 
clinging arms, and left her alone with the 
terrible problem that separated their lives. 

A dismal, sullen stillness succeeded to his 
angry grief. He avoided Barbara, and shut 
himself in his room, and his strong and aw- 
ful prepossession in favor of the Bibleled him, 
first of all, to go to the book; but he found 
no help there, for his soul was tossed from 
top to bottom, and he was vanquished by the 
war in his own bosom. Over and over he 
brought his dogmas to the Scriptures, and 
was crushed spiritually between them; so that 
at last, worn out with the mental and heart 
struggle, he submitted to the fatality he could 
not alter. «Iwill go the right road,» he said, 
«however cruel that road may be. Then death 
may give me back to God a miserable man, 
but not a guilty one.» 

Nanna did not suffer so much; her battle 
was practically over; she had been in the van 
of it for months, and had come gradually to 
that state of submission which fears to resist, 
lest resistance might be found to be fighting 
against God. While David was yet in anagony 
of struggle with his love and desires, his ten- 
der conscience, and his dread of offending the 
Deity, Nanna had washed away her tears, and 
was strengthening her heart by saying con- 
tinually, as her glancing needles glided to 
and fro: 

Do as Thou wilt: I ask not why; 
Keep hold of me; content am I. 


V. 


THE Bay of Biscay is bad quarters in any 
weather; in a storm it defies adequate de- 
scription. When the wind has an iron ring, 
and calls like a banshee, and the waves rise 
to its order as high as the masthead, then 
God help the men and the ships on the Bay 
of Biscay! And one day, in the early spring 
of the year, the Ann Semple, bound from Glas- 
gow to the Mediterranean ports, was sorely 
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in need of such potential help. The waves 
were doubling over her, the fires were 
drowned out, and her plunges were like the 
dive of a whale. 

At the wheel there was a man lashed, —for 
the hull was seldom above water,— and this 
man was David Borson. He was the only sailor 
left strong enough for the work, and he was 
at the last point of endurance. The icy gusts 
roared past him, the spray was like flying 
whip-lashes, and it was pitiful to see David, 
with his bleeding hands on the wheel, stolidly 
shaking his head as the spray cut him. He 
had been on deck for forty hours, buffeted 
by the huge waves, and he was covered with 
salt-water boils. His feet were flayed and 
frozen, and his hands so gashed that he dared 
not to close or rest them, lest the agony of 
unclasping or moving them again should make 
him lose his consciousness. He feared also that 
his feet were so badly frozen that he would 
never be able to walk on themany more. These 
miseries others were sharing with him; but 
David had been struck by a falling spar at the 
beginning of the gale, and there was now an 
abscess forming on hislung that tortured him 
beyond his usual speechless pat*ence. «God 
pity me!» he moaned. «God pity me!» 

When the storm broke the Ann Semple 
was ‘s bare as a newly launched hull, and 
wall ing likeasoaked log. David had fallen 
forward on his face, and was asleep or insen- 
sible. He did not hear the handspike thumped 
on the deck, and the cry, «On deck! On deck! 
Lord help us! She’s going down!» But some 
one lifted him to a raft which had been has- 
tily lashed together, and the misery that fol- 
lowed was only a part of some awful hours 
when physical pain from head to feet drove 
him to the verge of madness. He never knew 
how long it was before they were met by the 
Alert, a large steamer going into the port of 
London, and taken on board. Four of the 
men were then dead from exhaustion, and 
the physician on the Alert looked doubtfully 
at David’s feet. « But he is dying,» he said; 
«and why give him further pain?» 

Then a young man stepped forward, and 
looked at David. There were both pity and 
liking in his face, and he stooped, and said 
something in the dying man’s ear. A faint 
smile answered the words, and the youth 
spoke to the doctor, and both of them went 
to work with a will. The effort, even then so 
desperate, was ere long complicated by fever 
and delirium; and when David came to him- 
self, it was almost like a new birth. He was 
weaker than an infant—too weak, indeed, to 
wonder or speculate, or even remember. 
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He only knew that he was in a large room, 
and that two men were with him. One was 
at his bedside, quiet and drowsy; the other 
was reading in a Bible, sitting close by the 
shaded candle. David knew it was a Bible: 
who does not know a Bible even afar off? No 
matter how it is bound, the book has a homely 
and familiar look that no other book has. 
David shut his eyes again after seeing it; he 
felt as safe and happy as if a dear friend had 
spoken to him. And in a few days the man 
with the Bible began to come.near him, and to 
read softly the most tender and graciouswords 
he could find in that tenderest of all books. 

This was the beginning of an interval of 
delicious rest to David. It was as if some 
strong angel swung and hushed and wrapped 
him in a drowsy, blissful torpor. He felt no 
pain, not even in his tortured feet, and his 
hands lay at rest upon the white coverlet, 
healed of all their smarting and aching. For 
once in his hard life, they were not tired or 
sore. He knew that he was fed and turned, 
that his pillows were made soft and cool, and 
that there was the vague sense of kind pres- 
ence about him; that sometimes he heard, 
like a heavenly echo, words of comfort that 
he seemed to have heard a long time ago; that 
he slept and wakened, and slept again, with 
a conscious pleasure in the transitions. And 
he asked no questions. He was content to let 
life lie in blissful quiescence; to be still, and 
keep his eyes closed to the world, and his ears 
deaf to its cries. 

Gradually these sensations increased in 
strength. One day he heard his nurse siy 
that he might be removed into an entirely 
fresh room. And he knew that he was lifted 
in strong arms, and anon breathed a clearer 
atmosphere, and slept a life-giving sleep. 
When he awoke he had new strength; he 
voluntarily opened his eyes, and saw a tree 
waving branches covered with fresh, crinkly 
leaves before his window. It waslike a glimpse 
of heaven. And that afternoon his preserver 
came to his side, and said: 

« Thee is much better. Can thee listen to 
me now?» 

Then David looked at the young man, and 
smiled. And their eyes met, and their hands 
met, and the well man stooped to the sick 
man, and kissed his cheek. «I am Friend 
John Priestly,» he said; « what is thy name?» 

« David— David Borson, Shetland.» 

« David, thee is going tolive. That is good 
news, is it not?» 

«No. Life is hard—cruel hard» 

« Yes; but thee can say, ‘The Lord is mine 
helper)? Thee can pray now?» 
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«I have no strength.» 

«If thee cannot speak, lift up thy hand. 
He will see it, and answer thee.» And David’s 
face shadowed, and he did not lift up his 
hand; also, if the whisper in his heart had 
been audible, John Priestly would have heard 
him say, « What is the use of prayer? The 
Lord has cast me off.» 

But John did not try the strength of his 
patient further at that time. He sat by his 
side, and laid his hand upon David’s hand, and 
began to repeat, in a slow, assuring voice the 
one hundred and third psalm. Its familiar 
words went into David’s ears like music, and 
he fell sweetly asleep to its promises. For 
though men in their weakness and haste are 
apt to say, «The Lord hath forgotten to be 
gracious,» they who have but once felt his 
love, though dimly and far off, cannot choose 
but trust in it, even to the grave. 

And souls fraternize in their common exile. 
John Priestly loved the young man whom he 
had saved, and David felt hislove. As he came 
fully back to life, the past came clearly back 
to memory. He remembered Nanna as those 
who love white jasmine remember it when its 
starry flowers have gone—with a sweet, ach- 
ing longing for their beauty and perfume. He 
remembered those terrible days when physi- 
cal pain had been prodigalized in every limb 
and every nerve, when he had fainted with 
agony but never complained. He remem- 
bered his lonely journey to the grave’s mouth, 
and the dim human phantoms who had stood, 
as it were, afar off, and helped and cheered 
him as best they could; and he understood 
that he had really been born again; a new 
lease of life had been given him; and he had 
come back to earth, as so many wish to come 
back, with all his old loves and experiences 
to help him in his future. 

If only God would love him! If-only he 
would give him ever so small a portion of his 
favor, and let him live humbly before him, 
with such comfort of home and friends as a 
poor fisherman might have! He wondered, as 
he lay still, what he or his fathers had done 
that he should be so sorely punished. Then 
he remembered the drowning of Bele Trenby, 
and he blamed himself that he had not sought 
out Bele’s friends, and made confession and 
such recompense as he could. As soon as he 
was able he resolved to go to Shetland and 
do so; also he wanted to see Nanna. Oh, how 
he wanted to see her! Just to hold her hand, 
and kiss her face, and sit by her side for an 
hour or two! He did not wish either her con- 
science or his own less tender, but he thought 
that now, perhaps, they might be cousins and 
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friends, and so comfort and help each other 
in the daily trials of their lives. 

One day, when he was much stronger, as 
he sat by the open window thinking of these 
things, John came to read to him. John had 
a faculty of choosing the sweetest and most 
comfortable portions of the Book in his 
hand. This selection was not without pur- 
pose. He had learned from David’s delirious 
complainings the intense piety of the youth, 
and the spiritual despair which had intensi- 
fied all his suffering. And he hoped that God, 
through him, would say a word of comfort to 
the sorrowful heart. So he chose, with the 
sweet determination of love, the most glori- 
ous and the most abounding words of the 
Divine Father. 

David listened with a reserved acceptance. 
It was in a measure a new Scripture to him. 
It appeared partial. When John read, with 
a kind of triumph, that the Lord «is long- 
suffering to us-ward; not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance,» David made a slight movement 
of dissent; and John asked: 

«Is not that a noble love? Thee believes 
in it, David?» 

«No.» The word was softly but positively 
uttered. «Some men and angels are pre- 
destined unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death; and their 
number is so certain and definite that it can- 
not be either increased or diminished.» And 
David quoted these words from the Confes- 
sion of Faith with such confidence and despair 
that John trembled at them. 

«David! David!» he cried. « Jesus Christ 
came to seek and save the lost.» 

«It is impossible for the lost to be saved,» 
answered David, with somber confidence; 
«only the elect, predestined to salvation.» 

« And the rest of mankind, David?» 

«God has been pleased to ordain to wrath, 
that his justice may be glorified.» 

« David, who made thee such a God as this? 
Where did thee learn about him? How can 
thee love him?» 

«It is in the Confession of Faith. And, oh, 
John Priestly, Ido love him! Yes, I love him, 
though he has hid his face from me, and, I 
fear, cast me off forever.» 

« Dear heart!» said John, «thee is wrong- 
ing thy best Friend. And as we are inquiring 
after God, and nothing less, it is but fair to 
take him at his own word, and not at what 
men priests, long ago dead, have said of him.» 
And then, one after another, the golden verses 
full of God’s love dropped from John’s lips in 
a gracious shower, and David was amazed, and 
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withal a little troubled. John was breaking 
up all his foundations for time and eternity. 
He was using the Scriptures to grind to pow- 
der the whole visible church as David under- 
stood it. It was a kind of spiritual shipwreck. 
His slow nature took fire gradually, and then 
burned fiercely. Weak as he was, he could not 
sit still. John Priestly was either a voice in 
the wilderness crying « Peace!» and « Bless- 
ing!» to him, or he was the voice of a false 
prophet crying « Peace!» where there was no 
peace. He looked into the frank, glowing face 
of this new preacher with inquiry not un- 
mixed with suspicion. 

« Well, then,» he cried, «if these things be 
so, let Godspeak tome. Bring mea Bible with 
large letters. I want to see these words with 
my eyes, and touch them with my fingers.» 

The conversation thus begun was con- 
stantly continued, and David searched the 
Scriptures from morning to night. Often, as 
the spring grew fairer and warmer, the two 
young men sat with the Bible between them, 
and while the sunshine fell brightly on its 
pages they reasoned together of fate and free 
will, and of that divine mercy which is from 
everlasting to everlasting. For where young 
men have leisure, spiritual things employ them 
much more frequently than is supposed. In- 
deed, it is the young who are most earnestly 
troubled about the next life: the middle-aged 
are too busy with this one, and the aged do 
not speculate, because they will soon know. 

Thus, daily, little by little, through inlets 
and broader ways known only to God and to 
himself, the light grew and grew unto perfect 
day, and flooded not only the great hills and 
promontories of his soul, but also shone into 
all its secret caves and gloomy valleys and 
lonely places. Then he knew how blind and 
ignorant he had been. Then he was pene- 
trated with loving amazement, and humbled 
to the dust with a sense of the wrong he had 
done the Father of his spirit. And he locked 
himself in his room, and fell down on his face 
before his God. But into that awful commun- 
ing, in which so much was confessed and so 
much forgiven, it is not lawful to inquire. 

After this the thought of Nanna became 
an irresistible longing. He could not be happy 
until she sat in the sunshine of God’slove with 
him. He went into the garden, and tested his 
strength; and as soon as he was in the open 
air he was smitten with a homesickness not 
to be controlled. He wanted the sea. He 
wanted the great North Sea; he longed to feel 
the cradling of its salt waves under him; and 
the idea of a schooner reefed down closely, 
and charging along over the stormy waters, 
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took possession of him. Then he remembered 
the fishermen he used to know—the fishermen 
who peopled the desolate places of the Shet- 
land seas. 

«I must go home!» he said with a soft, eager 
passion. «I must go home to Shetland.» 

When he saw John next he told him so, 
and they began to talk of his life there. John 
had never asked him of his past. He knew him 
to be a child of God, however far away from 
his Father, and he had accepted his spiritual 
brotherhood with trustfulness. He under- 
stood that it had been David’s modesty that 
had made him reticent. But when David was 
ready to leave he felt, also, that John had a 
right to know what manner of man he had 
befriended. So, as they sat together that 
night, David began his history. 

«I was in the boat at six years old,» he 
said; «for there was always something I could 
do. During the night-fishing, unless I went 
with father, I was all alone, and I had hours 
of such awful terrors that I am sad yet only 
to remember them. It was better to freeze 
out on the sea, if father would let me go with 
him. I was often hungry and weary. I had 
toothaches and earaches that I never spoke 
of. I was frequently so sleepy that I fell down 
in the boat, and I had no mother to kiss me 
or pity me, and the neighbors were shy and 
far off. Father was not cross; he just did not 
understand. Even in those days I wondered 
why God made little lads to be so miserable, 
and to suffer so much.» He spoke also, in a 
guarded way, of that revelation in the boat, 
for he felt rebuked by his want of faith in it, 
and he said sorrowfully, as he left thesubject: 

« Why, then, should God send angels to 
men? They are feared of them while they 
are present, and they doubt them when they 
goaway. He sent one to comfort me, and I 
denied it to my own heart; yes, even though 
I sorely needed the comfort.» 

Then he took John toShetland with him. He 
showed him, in strong, simple words, the old 
Norse town, with its gray skies and its gray 
seas, and its fishing-smacks hanging to the 
rushing sides of foaming mountains. He de- 
scribed the hoary cliffs and their world of sea- 
birds, the glorious auroras, the heavenly sum- 
mers, and the deadly chillness of the winter 
fogs as one drift after another passed in dim 
and desolate majesty over the sea and land. 

Slowly, and with some hesitation, he got to 
Nanna in her little stone hut, braiding her 
straw and nursing her crippled baby. The 
tears came into his eyes, he clasped his knees 
with his hands as if to steady himself, while 
he spoke rapidly of her marriage with Sin- 
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clair, the drowning of her father and brothers, 
the cruelty of her husband, his desertion, his 
return, Nanna’s terror of losing Vala, the fatal 
typhus, her desolation, and her spiritual an- 
guish about Vala’s condition. All these things 
he told John with that powerful eloquence 
born of intense feeling. 

John was greatly moved by the whole 
simple, tragic story, but he spoke only on the 
last topic. This roused his indignation, and 
he said it was a holy anger. He wondered 
how men, and especially mothers, could wor- 
ship a God who was supposed to damn little 
children before they were born. He vowed 
that neither Moloch nor Baal, nor any pagan 
deity, had been so brutal. He was amazed 
that ministers believing such a doctrine dared 
to marry. What special right had they to be- 
lieve their children would all be elect? And 
if there was a shadow of doubt on the sub- 
ject, how awful was their responsibility! 
Nanna’s scruples, he said, were the only 
possible outcome of a conscientious, unselfish 
soul believing the devilish doctrine; and he 
cried out with enthusiasm: 

« Nanna is to be honored! Oh, for a con- 
science as tender and as void of offense to- 
ward God! I will go to Shetland, and kiss the 
hem of her garment. She is a woman in ten 
thousand! » 

« Well, then,» said David, softly, «I shall 
take comfort to her.» 

«To think, » cried John, who was still moved 
by a holy anger—<« to think that God should 
have created this beautiful world as a nursery 
for hell; that he should have made such wo- 
men as Nanna only to suckle devils! No, no, 
David!» he said, suddenly calming himself; 
« thee never could believe such things of thy 
God» 

«I was taught them early and late. Icansay 
the Confession of Faith backward, I am sure.» 

« Never thee mind catechisms and confes- 
sions. The Word of God was before them; 
and the Word will be the Word when confes- 
sions and catechisms are cast into the dusty 
museums of ancient things, with all the other 
shackles of the world in bondage. Oh, David, be 
sure that thee knows well the Children’s Por- 
tion in the Scriptures! Nanna must be shown 
that (theirs is the kingdom, and no distinction 
of elect or non-elect, as I read the title.» 

«J count the hours until I am able to 
travel. I long for the sea that stretches 
nor’ard to the ice, and the summer days when 
the sunset brightens the midnight. No need 
to egg me on. I am all the time thinking of 
the old town growing out of the mist, and I 
know how I shall feel when I stand on the pier 
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again among the fishers, when I hurry through 
the clean, quiet streets, while the kind people 
nod and smile, and call to each other, «Here 
be David Borson come back again!» 

« And Nanna?» 

« She is the heart of my longing. I like not 
to sit in the sunshine and know that Nanna 
is weeping in the dark.» 

«Thee must not be discouraged if she be 
at first unable to believe thy report.» 

«The hour will come. Nanna was ever a 
seeker after God. She will listen gladly. She 
will take the cup of salvation, and drink it 
with thanksgiving. We shall stand together 
in the light, Joving God and fearing God, but 
not afraid of him.» 

« Would thee like to have a less dangerous 
way of earning thy bread? My father has a 
great business in the city, and thee could drive 
one of the big drays that go to the docks.» 

«I could not. I can carry a ship through 
any sea she can live in. I could not drive a 
Shetland shelty down an empty street. Iam 
only a simple sea-dog. I love the sea. Men 
say for sure it is in my blood and in my heart. 
I must live on the sea. When my hour comes 
to die, I hope the sea will keep my body in 
one of her clean, cool graves. If God gives 
me Nanna, and we have sons and daughters, 
they shall have a happy childhood and a good 
schooling. Then I will put all the boys in the 
boats, and the girls shall learn to grow like 
their mother, and, if it please God, they shall 
marry good men and good fishers.» 

«It seems to me that the life of a fisher 
is hard, and withal that it hath but small 
returns.» 

«Fishers have their good and their bad 
seasons. They have their loves and joys and 
sorrows. Birth and marriage and death come 
tothem. They have the same share of God’s 
love, the same Bible, the same hope of eter- 
nal life, that the richest men and women have. 
It is enough. A fisher’s life is a life as free 
from temptation as a life can be. He has to 
trust God a great deal. If he did not, he would 
very seldom go into the boats at all. I never 
feel so surely held in the hollow of his hand as 
when the waves are as high as my masthead, 
and my boat smashes into the black pit below. 
There is none but God then! Thank you, Friend 
John, but I shall live and die a fisherman.» 

« Would thee care to change Shetland for 
some warmer and less stormy climate?» 

«Would a man care to change his own 
father and mother for any other father and 
mother? Stern and hard was my poor father, 
and he knew not how to love; but his memory 
is dear to me, and I would not break the tie 
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between us—no, not to be the son of a king! 
My native land is a poor land, but I have 
thought of her-green and purplemoors among 
gardens full of roses.. Shetland is my home, 
and home is sweet and fair and dear.» 

« Traveling Zionward, David, we have often 
to walk in the wilderness. You have dwelt in 
Skye and in Shetland; what other lands have 
you seen? » 

«I have been east as far as Smyrna. I sat 
there, and'read the message of the first and 
the last» to its church. And I went to Athens, 
and stood where St. Paul had once stood. And 
I have seen Rome and Naples and Genoa and 
Marseilles, and many of the Spanish and 
French ports. I have pulled oranges from 
the trees, and great purple grapes, and even 
while I eat them longed for the oat-cakes and 
the fresh fish of Shetland.» 

«Rome and Naples and Athens! Well, 
David, thee has been in the fairest cities on 
earth.» 

« And yet, Friend John, what hells I saw in 
them! I was taken through great buildings 
where men and women die of dreadful pain. 
I saw other buildings where men and women 
could eat and sleep, and could not think or 
love or know. I saw drinking-hells and 


gambling-hells. I saw men in dark and aw- 


ful prisons, men living in poverty and filth 
and blasphemy, without hope for this world 
or the next. I saw men die on the scaffold; 
and, John, I often wondered if this world 
were hell. Are we put here in low, or lower, 
or lowest hell, to work out our salvation, and 
so at last win our weary way back to heaven?» 

John Priestly was silent for some moments 
ere he answered. «If that were so, there is 
still comfort, David. For if we make our bed 
in such hells, —mind, we make it, — even there 
we are not beyond the love and pity of the 
Infinite One. For when the sorrows of hell 
compassed David of old, he cried unto his 
God, and he delivered him from his strong 
enemy, and brought him forth into a large 
place. So, then, David, though good men 
may get into hell, they do not need to stay 
there.» 

«I know that, John. Have I not been in 
(the lowest pit, in darkness, in the deeps, in 
that lowest hell of the soul where I had no 
God to pray to? For how could I pray to a 
God so cruel that I did not dare to become 
a father lest he should elect my children to 
damnation? A God so unjust that he loved 
without foresight of faith or good works, and 
hated because it was his pleasure to hate, and 
to ordain the hated to dishonor and wrath? »! 

1 Confession of Faith, 3, secs. v-vii. Chap. 16, sec. vii. 
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« And yet, David?» 

« And yet, John, even while I so wronged 
him, he sent from above—he sent you, John; 
he took me; he drew me out of many waters, 
for great was his mercy toward me; and he 
delivered my soul from the lowest hell.» 


VI. 

A WEEK after this conversation David was 
near Lerwick. It was very early in the morn- 
ing, and the sky was gray, and the sea was 
gray, and through the vapory veiling the little 
town looked gray and silent as a city in a 
dream. During the voyage he had thought 
of himself always as hastening at once to 
Nanna’s house; but as soonas his feet touched 
the quay he hesitated. The town appeared 
to be asleep; there was only here and there 
a thin column of peat smoke from the chim- 
neys, and the few people going about their 
simple business in the misty morning were 
not known to him. Probably, also, he had had 
some unreasonable expectation, for he looked 
sadly around, and, sighing, said: 

«To be sure, such a thing would never 
happen, except in a dream.» 

After all, it seemed best that he should go 
first to Barbara Traill’s. She would give him 
a cup of tea, and while he drank it he could 
send one of Glumm’s little lads with a mes- 
sage to Nanna. There was nothing of cow- 
ardice in this determination; it was rather 
that access of reverential love which, as it 
draws nearer, puts its own desire and will at 
the feet of the beloved one. 

Barbara’s door stood open, and she was 
putting fresh fuel under the hanging tea- 
kettle. The smell of the peat smoke was 
homely and pleasant to David; he sniffed it 
eagerly as he called out: 

« Well, then, mother, good morning! » 

She raised herself quickly, and turned her 
broad, kind face to him. A strange shadow 
crossed it when she saw David, but she an- 
swered affectionately: 

« Well, then, David, here we meet again!» 
And as she hastened the morning meal she 
asked question after question about his own 
welfare and adventures, until David said: 

«There is enough of this talk, mother. 
Speak to me now of Nanna Sinclair. Is she 
well?» 

« Your aunt Sabiston is dead. There was 
a great funeral, 1 can tell you, for much 
money she has left to the kirk and the so- 
cieties; and a white stone as high as two men 
has come from Aberdeen for her grave. Well, 
so itis! And you must know, also, that my son 
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has married, and not to my liking, and so he 
is gone from me, and your room is empty and 
ready, if you wish it so; and—» 

«Yes. Barbara, keep your room for me, 
and I will pay you the price of it.» 

«I will do that gladly, and we shall have 
no words about the price.» 

«The room is well enough; but, mother! 
mother! what is there to hidefrom me? Speak 
with a straight tongue. Where is Nanna?» 

Then Barbara said plainly, «Nanna is 
dead!» 

With a cry of amazed anguish, David 
leaped to his feet, instinctively covering his 
ears with his hands, for he could not bear 
such words to enter them. «Dead!» he 
whispered; and Barbara saw him reeling and 
swaying like a tottering pillar. She pushed 
a chair toward him, and was thankful that 
he had strength left to take its support. 
But she made no outcry, and called in none 
of the neighbors. Quietly she stood a little 
way off, while David, in a death-like silence, 
fought away the swooning, drowning wave 
which was making his heart stand still, and 
his limbs fail him. For she knew the nature of 
the suffering man—knew that when he came 
to himself there would be none but God could 
intermeddle in his heart’s bitterness and loss. 

After a sharp struggle, David opened his 
eyes, and Barbara gave him a draught of 
cold water; but she offered neither advice nor 
consolation; only when David said, «I am 
sick, mother, and I will go to my room and lie 
down on my bed,» she answered, « My dear lad, 
that is the right way. Sleep, if sleep you can.» 

About sunsetting David asked Barbara for 
food, and as she prepared it he sat by the 
open window, silent and stupefied, dominated 
by the somber inertia of hopeless sorrow. 
When he began to eat, Barbara took from a 
china jar two papers, and gave them to him. 
«I promised Nanna to put them in your 
hands,» she said. 

« When did she die?» 

«Last December, the fourteenth day. I 
went to her early in the morning, for I saw 
that there was snow to fall. She was dead 
at the noon hour.» 

« And you saw her go?» 

«No;I was afraid of the storm. I left her 
about ten o’clock. She could not then speak, 
but she gave me the papers. We had talked 
of them before. I went into the next cottage, 
and told Christina Yell that it was the last 
hour for Nanna, and she said, «I will go to 
her» Already the snow was falling, so I 
hasted across the moor, as there was good 
reason to do.» 
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Then David went out, and Barbara watched 
him take the road that led to Nanna’s empty 
cottage. The door opened readily to the lifted 
latch, and he entered the forsaken room. The 
peat fire had long ago burned itself to ashes, 
and the rose-plant which had been Nanna’s 
delight had withered away on its little shelf 
by the window; but the neighbors had swept 
the floor, and put the simple furniture in 
order. David drew the bolt across the door, 
and opened the papers which Nanna had left 
for him. The first was a simple bequest to 
him of the cottage and all within it; the 
second was but a little slip on which the 
dying woman had written her last sad mes- 
sages to him. 


Oh, my love! my love! Farewell forever! I am 
come to the end of my life. I am going away, 
and I know not where to. All is dark. But I have 
cast myself at His feet, and said, «Thy will be 
done! » 


I am still alive, David. I have been alone all 


night, and every breath has been a death pang. 
How can His eternal purpose need my suffering? 
Oh, that God would pity me! His will be done! 


My love, it isnearly over. I have seenVala! At 
last it is peace! peace! His will be done—mercy 
—mercy— 


These pitiful despairs and farewells were 
written in a large, childish hand, and on a 
poor sheet of paper. David spread this paper 
upon Vala’s couch, and, kneeling down, cov- 
ered it with tears and kisses; but anon he 
lifted it up toward heaven, and prayed as 
men pray when they feel prayer to be an im- 
mediate and veritable thing; when they detain 
God, and clasp his feet, and cling to his robe, 
and will not let him go until he bless them. 

Christina Yell had seen David enter the 
cottage, and after an hour had passed she 
went to the door, intending to speak to him. 
But she heard the solemn, mysterious voice 
of the man praying, and she went away and 
called her neighbors, Margaret Jarl and Elga 
Fae, and Thora Thorson and her father-in-law, 
Magnus Thorson, and they talked of David a 
little; and then Magnus, being a very old man, 
went alone to see him. And after a while the 
women were called, and Christina took with 
hera plate of fish and bread which she had pre- 
pared, and David was glad of their sympathy. 

They sat down outside the door. The ten- 
der touch of the gray gloaming softened the 
bleak cliffs and the brown moorland, and the 
heavens were filled with stars. Then softly 
and solemnly Christina spoke of Nanna’s long 
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suffering, and of the spiritual despair which 
intensified it. 

«It was in season and out of season she 
was at Vala’s grave,» said Christina, «and 
kneeling and lying on the cold ground above 
her; and the end was a cough and fever and 
the slow consumption that wasted her away. 
For it is true the child was never baptized, 
and there was no comfort for her. And then 
she began to think God had never loved her. 
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be happy, even in the very presence of God, if 
their sons and daughters were wandering in 
the awful outer darkness. And the minister 
did not think of her pain and her woman’s 
heart,—what men do?—and he was angry 
with her, as he thought he ought to be; and 
Nanna said she wished they would all leave 
her alone with her sorrow, and so they did.» 

Then, suddenly and swiftly as a flash of 
light, a word came to David. His heart 
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He had let her meet and marry Nicol Sinclair, 
and by this and that prevented the baptism 
of her child. She lost all hope, and was too 
ill to go to the ordinances, and too feared to 
open her Bible, lest she should see her own 
condemnation in it. And folk wearied of her 
complaining, I think. The elders stopped 
coming to see her, for they could not an- 
swer the questions she put to them, and she 
angered the minister by the same thing. He 
said women had ‘no call to speir after the 
«why» of God’s purposes, and she told him 
plainly one day—for she was fretful with pain 
and trouble—that she was ‘not thankful to 
go to hell for the glory and honor of God’s 
justice»; and, moreover, she said she did not 
wish to go to heavenif Vala was not there; and 
she wondered ‘how fathers and mothers could 


burned, and his tongue was loosened, and 
he then and there preached to the old man 
and the three women the unsearchable riches 
of the cross of Christ. He glorified God be- 
cause Nanna had learned Christ at the radi- 
ant feet of Christ, in the joy and love of the 
redeemed. He took his Bible from his pocket, 
and repeated all the blessed words he had 
marked and learned. Until the midnight 
moon climbed cold and still into the zenith 
he spoke, and old Magnus Thorson stood up, 
leaning on his staff, full of holy wonder, and 
the women softly sobbed and prayed at his 
feet. And when they parted there was in 
every heart a confident acceptance of David's 
closing words: 

« Whoever rests, however feebly, on the 
eternal mercy shall live forever.» 
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«HE REPEATED THE BLESSED WORDS.» 
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After this «call» sleep was impossible to 
David. He was too happy. That insight which 
changes faith into knowledge had comforted 
him concerning his dead. He lay down on 
Vala’s couch, and he felt sure that Nanna’s 
smile filled the silence like a spell. He was 
so still that he could hear the beating of his 
own heart, but clear and vivid as light his 
duty spread out before him. He had found 
his vocation, and oh, how rapidly men grow 
under the rays of that invisible sun! 

But it was a vocation that came as the 
kingdom of God very frequently comes— 
without observation. To preach a sermon! 
That was a thing far outside David’s possi- 
bilities. The power of the church, and its 
close and exclusive privileges, were at that 
day in Shetland papal in prerogative. David 
never dreamed of encroaching on them, nor, 
indeed, would public opinion have permitted 
him. : 

As it was, there grew gradually a feeling 
of unrest about David. Though he was hum- 
ble and devout in all kirk exercises, it was 
known that the people gathered round him 
at Barbara Traill’s and in his own cottage, 
and that he spoke to them of the everlasting 
gospel as never man had spoken before to 
them. It was known that when the boats lay 
stilly rocking on the water waiting for the 
« take,» David, sitting among his mates, rea- 
soned with them on the love of God until 
every face of clay flushed with a radiance 
quite different from mere color—a radiance 
that was a direct spiritual emanation, a shin- 
ing of the soul through mere matter. And 
as these men were all in a measure theolo- 
gians, with their « creed » and «evidences » at 
their tongue’s end, it was a wonderful joy to 
watch their doubts, like the needle verging to 
the pole, tremble and tremble into certainty. 

In about three years such opposition as 
David roused was strong enough to induce 
the kirk to consider his behavior. The min- 
ister sent for him, and in the privacy of his 
study David spoke so eloquently and mightily 
of the mercy of the Infinite One that the min- 
ister covered his face; and when the young 
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man ceased speaking, he looked tenderly at 
him, and sent him away with his blessing. 
And afterward he said to the elders, « There 
is nothing to call a session anent. David 
Borson has been to the school of Christ, and 
he is learned in the Scriptures. We will not 
silence him, lest haply we be found to be 
fighting against God.» 

Thus for many a year David went in and 
out among his mates and friends, living the 
gospel in their sight. The memory of Nanna 
filled his heart; he loved no other woman, but 
every desolate and sorrowful woman found 
in him a friend and a helper. And he drew 
the little children like a magnet. He was the 
elder brother of every boy and girl who 
claimed his love; his hands were ever ready to 
help them, his heart was ever ready to love 
them, and in such blessed service he grew 
nobly aged. He had come to Shetland when 
the islands were afar off, when the Norse 
element ruled them, and the Christianized 
men and women of the sagas dwelt alone in 
the strong, quaint stone houses they had 
built. He lived to see the influx of the 
Southern race and influences, the advent of 
modern travel and civilization; but he never 
altered his life, for in its simple, pious dig- 
nity it befitted any era. 

It is noticeable that good men very often 
have their desire in the manner of their 
death, and God so favored his servant David 
Borson. He went out alone one day in his 
boat, and a sudden storm came from the 
northeast. He did not return. Some said 
there had been no time to take in the boat’s 
sail, and that she must have gone down with 
her canvas blowing. Others thought she had 
become unmanageable, and drifted into some 
of the dangerous «races» near the coast. 

But, this manner or that manner, David 
went to heaven, as he desired, «by the way 
of the sea,» and God found his body a rest- 
ing-place among its cool, clean graves—a 
sepulcher that no man knoweth of, nor shall 
know, until the mighty angel sets his right 
foot upon the sea, and swears that there shall 
«be time no longer.» 

Amelia E. Barr. 





A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF 1852. 
(JOHN P. HALE.) 


BY HIS ASSOCIATE ON 


i E/ HE leaders of the Free-soil revolt 


agen 1 of 1848 were eminently practical 
and clear-sighted men. Their sole 
| } reliance was upon constitutional 
methods and absolute devotion to 
the Union. While they wisely disclaimed any 
right to intermeddle with slavery as the 
creature of local law, their position was 
equally impregnable in asserting the right 
and duty of Congress to forbid its introduc- 
tion into our national Territories. This prin- 
ciple had been settled by the action of the 
Government from the beginning, and upon it 
the whole controversy between the free and 
the slave States was focalized. When it was 
finally decided against the slaveholders, they 
entered upon the work of secession, and upon 
no other issue could the people of the North- 
ern States have been so effectively rallied in 
the war for the Union, while the Union itself 
would in all probability have perished if a 
more sweeping and aggressive antislavery 
policy had been demanded in the beginning 
of the struggle. 

Among the statesmen and reformers of his 
time, history will accord to John P. Hale a 
high rank. He was graduated with honors 
at Bowdoin College, and after a course of 
thorough preparation was admitted to the 
bar, and entered upon a successful practice. 
To the present generation, which knows him 
only as a famous antislavery leader, and as 
the Free-soil candidate in 1852, it may appear 
surprising that he began his political career 
as a Democrat, and that at the age of twenty- 
eight he was appointed district attorney for 
New Hampshire by President Jackson. Jack- 
sonian Democracy was certainly not a very 
fructifying soil for the growth of abolition- 
ism, nor was New Hampshire. Of all the 
States of the North, she was the most crouch- 
ingly subservient to the demands of slavery. 
She had not, however, then reached the bad 
eminence which she afterward attained, and 
in 1848 Mr. Hale was chosen as the represen- 
tative of his district in Congress. He was a 
real Democrat. In his mind the word stood 
for a principle, and not for a mere party cog- 
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nomen. He believed religiously in the people, 
and his devotion to their interests was a pas- 
sion which never cooled. When he took his 
seat in the House of Representatives, Adams 
and Giddings were in the thick of their fight 
for the right of petition and the freedom of 
debate, and they had already sounded the 
cry of danger respecting the annexation of 
Texas. Charles G. Atherton, a representative 
from Mr. Hale’s own State, had fathered the 
«gag» resolution, which became known as 
the twenty-first rule of the House. Mr. Hale, 
with his fertile brain and clear moral vision, 
must have taken note of the trend of public 
affairs, and duly considered the question of 
duty. He avowed his hostility to the « gag» 
rule, and to the scheme of Texas annexation, 
and his votes were so recorded. His position 
on the Texas question gave no offense to his 
Democratic constituents, for in the begin- 
ning New Hampshire, in common with all the 
Northern States, was opposed to the measure. 
Accordingly, in anticipation of the expiration 
of his term, he was renominated for Congress. 
But in 1844 the Democrats in the Northern 
States changed front. Van Buren was thrown 
overboard because of his opposition to an- 
nexation. The legislature of New Hampshire 
having passed resolutions instructing her 
senators and representatives to vote for it, 
Mr. Hale addressed a public letter to his con- 
stituents opposing it on antislavery grounds. 
This kindled the wrath of the Democratic 
leaders of his State, and a convention of the 
party, called together for the purpose in 
February, 1845, rescinded his nomination and 
struck his name from the ticket. He contin- 
ued in the field as an independent candidate, 
but was defeated. His friends now rallied 
around him, and asked him to take the field 
and canvass the State as their leader. This 
was asking him to face political death, for to 
all human appearances Democratic ascen- 
dancy in New Hampshire was impregnably 
established. But he yielded to the importu- 
nities of his friends, and became the knight- 
errant of a holy cause. His whole heart was 
given to the work, and he addressed the 
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people in every nook and corner of the State 
where an audience, large or small, would lis- 
ten to him. His figure was commanding, and 
his features were marked by manly beauty. 
His face beamed with benignity and good- 
will. His voice was full, clear, and musical. 
He had readiness, self-possession, tact, quick- 
ness of perception, and a keen sense of the 
ludicrous. His speeches abounded in wit, hu- 
mor, and repartee, but he never indulged in 
personalities. Self-righteousness and ma- 
lignity were utterly hateful to him, and his 
utterances were characterized by a simplicity 
and naturalness which won the hearts of old 
and young. His sincerity and moral earnest- 
ness found expression in impassioned appeals 
to the hearts and consciences of his hearers, 
who became the delighted captives of his 
power. In referring to him, Theodore Parker 
spoke of «the masterly eloquence which 
broke out from his great human heart, and 
rolled like the Mississippi in its width, its 
depth, its beauty, and its continuous and un- 
conquerable strength.» But the grand secret 
of his power as an orator was singleness of 
purpose. In this memorable campaign Mr. 
Hale illustrated the saying, «If thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light.» 
He carried the people of New Hampshire 
triumphantly with him, and his canvass was 
known then, and has been ever since remem- 
bered, as the « Hale storm» of 1845. Its re- 
sult was the overthrow and humiliation of 
the pro-slavery Democracy of the State, and 
the election of Mr. Hale to the United States 
Senate two years afterward. 

When Hale took his seat in the Senate, he 
was the only member of that body who defied 
the discipline of both the old parties, and 
dared assert his absolute political indepen- 
dence. He stood alone until 1849, when he 
was joined by Chase and Seward, who were 
reinforced in 1851 by Sumner. There was 
something dramatic in his solitary appear- 
ance in the Senate as an avowed antislavery 
man. That body then contained more able 
and eminent men than it had had for more 
than a generation, and it was completely 
under the domination of the slave interest. 
That interest dictated the policy of the Gov- 
ernment at home and abroad, as it had done 
from its beginning, and made and unmade 
politicians. Hale knew that his single-handed 
warfare against it would invite ridicule, 
Sneers, insults, and threats. He knew that 
he must face the scorn and contempt of the 
South and the chilling neglect of the North. 
Sut he bravely stood in the breach. He took 
no counsel of his fears, and would not be 
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bullied into silence. When he was denied a 
place on senatorial committees on the pretext 
that he «did not belong to a healthy political 
organization,» he ridiculed the proceeding, 
and made it tell in his favor. One of the 
finest exhibitions of his courage was given 
soon after he took his seat in the Senate, 
when he cast the only vote against a resolu- 
tion thanking Generals Scott and Taylor for 
their victories in Mexico. This vote was sure 
to be misunderstood and misrepresented, and 
all parties regarded it as suicidal; but it was 
sufficient for him to know that no other hon- 
est and consistent course was possible for 
those who had condemned the Mexican war 
in all its stages. He would not belie his con- 
victions to avoid any personal consequences 
of his act; and when he pleaded the high 
authority of Chatham, Burke, and Fox, who 
refused to vote thanks to the commanders of 
the British army for their services in Amer- 
ica in our revolutionary struggle, —a strictly 
analogous case, —no senator successfully an- 
swered him. 

Mr. Hale’s humanity was equal to his cour- 
age. While a member of the House, he 
moved an amendment to the naval appropri- 
ation bill, abolishing the spirit ration and 
prohibiting flogging in the navy. The amend- 
ment prevailed, but failed in the Senate. This 
motion was renewed in the Senate in 1849, 
and in 1850, after an impassioned appeal by 
Mr. Hale, flogging was abolished; but the 
spirit ration continued till 1862. He was 
justly proud of these achievements, and they 
are appropriately commemorated on the ped- 
estal of the statue recently erected in the 
State-house yard at Concord. 

As an antislavery leader, Hale followed 
his own methods of warfare. While Seward, 
Sumner, and Chase were forging their anti- 
slavery thunderbolts, and firing them at the 
enemy at long range through the press of 
the Northern States, Mr. Hale was using his 
lighter artillery on the skirmish-line, and in 
well-executed flank movements. In 1850 he 
was prompted by the presence of a pro-slav- 
ery mob in Washington to introduce a reso- 
lution providing for the reimbursement of 
persons whose property should be destroyed 
by riotous assemblages. Foote of Mississippi 
denounced this resolution as intended to pro- 
tect «negro-stealing.» Addressing Mr. Hale, 
he said: «I invite him to visit the good State 
of Mississippi, in which I have the honor to 
reside, and will tell him beforehand in all 
honesty that he could not go ten miles into 
the interior before he would grace one of the 
tallest trees of the forest with a rope around 
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his neck, with the approbation of every virtu- 
ous and patriotic citizen; and that, if neces- 
sary, I should myself assist in the operation.» 


Mr. Hale answered: «The senator invites me 
to visit the State of Mississippi, and kindly 
informs me that he would be one of those who 
would act the assassin and put an end to my 
career. . . . Well, in return for his hospita- 
ble invitation, I can only express the desire 
that he should penetrate into one of the «dark 
corners) of New Hampshire; and if he do, I 
am much mistaken if he would not find the 
people in that ‘benighted region) would be 
very happy to listen to his arguments and en- 
gage in an intellectual conflict with him, in 
which the truth might be elicited.» The popu- 
lar instinct at once labeled the Mississippi 
senator as « Hangman Foote,» and the epithet 
is still instantly recalled by the mention of his 
name. 

Mr. Hale, however, did not confine himself 
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to the brief speeches and occasional sharp- 
shooting into which he was drawn by the cur- 
rent debates. In 1850 he made an able and 
carefully prepared speech, which occupied 
two days, in reply to Mr. Webster’s famous 
speech of the 7th of March. Among other 
things, he said: «The senator says he would 
not reénact the laws of God. Well, sir, I 
would. When he tells me that the law of 
God is against slavery, it is a most potent 
argument for our incorporating it with any 
Territorial bill.» His most telling speeches, 
however, were brief, and seemed to be inspired 
by the immediate occasion which called them 
forth. In his defense of the rescuers of the 
slave Shadrach, he said: 

« John Debree claims that he owns Shad- 
rach. Owns what? Owns a man! Suppose, 
gentlemen, John Debree should claim an ex- 
clusive right to the sunshine, the moon, or 
the stars! Would you sanction the claim by 
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your verdict? And yet, gentlemen, the stars 
shall fall from heaven, the moon shall grow 
old and decay, the sun shall fail to give its 
light, the heavens shall be rolled together as 
a scroll; but the soul of the despised and 
hunted Shadrach shall live on with the life 
of God himself. I wonder if John Debree will 
claim that he owns him then!» 

In speaking of the Mexican war, Hale re- 
ferred to the Western man who said he « got 
caught by opposing the last war, and he did n’t 
mean to get caught again; he intended now 
to go for war, pestilence, and famine.» Not 
less amusing was his reference to President 
Polk’s backdown on the Oregon treaty, in 
which he said: «The President exhibited a 
Christian meekness in the full scriptural de- 
gree; but he did n’t inherit the blessing of the 
meek—he did n’t get the land» The Con- 
gressional records abound in such examples 
of Mr. Hale’s pleasantries. They always em- 
bodied some truth which could thus.be more 
impressively told than in the form of a seri- 
ous argument. 

During his sixteen years of service in the 
Senate he was known to the whole country for 
his knightly courage in facing the embattled 
hosts of slavery. He was equally well known 
by his sallies of ready wit and his abounding 
good nature, without which he would not have 
been able to stand in his place as the repre- 
sentative of a hated cause. They softened 
the asperities of debate, and perhaps averted 
personal assaults. He kept down the ire of 
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H, waste no tears on Pain or Fate, 
Nor yet at Sorrow’s dire demand; 
Think not to drown Regret with weight 
Of weeping, as the sea the strand; 
When was Death’s victory less elate 
That Grief o’er-sobbed his grasping hand? 


Not for the flaws of life shall fall 
The tear most exquisite—ah, no; 
But for its fine perfections all: 
For morning’s joyous overflow, 
For sunset’s fleeting festival, 
And what midwinter moons may show; 


For wild-rose breath of Keats’s line; 


For Titian’s rivalry of June; 
For Chopin’s tender notes that twine 
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his enemies by compelling them to laugh at 
the moral grotesqueness of the attitude in 
which he placed them. He was anything but 
a fanatic on the slavery question; he*never 
gave countenance to any scheme of disunion 
or any form of revolutionary action. His 
whole public life was guided by his strong 
common sense. He had no desire to be sin- 
gular. He loved the approbation of his fel- 
lows, and would have lived in peace with all 
men. But he had convictions and followed 
them, and for the sake of those convictions 
he would have been ready to lay down his life. 
Of the old Free-soil leaders of 1848 and 
1852 who stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Mr. Hale in Congress, one only survives. 


And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


The men who so gallantly unfurled the flag 
of freedom in their day and generation, and 
shouted for « Free soil, free speech, free labor, 
and free men, » are now rarely mentioned; but 
what they wrought endures. The question 
which so stirred their blood and kindled the 
wrath of their opponents is lifted out of the 
tangle and jargon of.debate into the clear 
light of accomplished facts. They played a 
grand part in completing and crowning the 
work begun by our fathers in 1776, and his- 
tory will so make the record; but none of 
them will be more deservedly honored or more 
lovingly remembered than John P. Hale. 


George W. Julian. 
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The sense in one autumnal tune; 
For Brunelleschi’s dome divine, 
In wonder planned, with worship hewn. 


Save them for heroes—not their blood, 
But for the generous vow it sealed; 


‘For babes, when mothers say, «This bud 


Will be the blossom of the field »; 
For women, when to Vengeance’ flood 
They hold for Guilt a stainless shield. 


And when two hearts have closer come, 
Through doubts and mysteries and fears, 
Till in one look’s delirium 
At last the happy truth appears, 
When-words are weak and music dumb, 
Then perfect love shall speak in tears. 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF «SONNY’S DIPLOMA.» 


p= HLLLO, doc’; come in! Don’t ask 
4; metoshake hands, though, at 
least not tell I can drop this 
’ere piece o’ ribbin. 
I never reelized how much 
shenanigan it took to tie a 
little bow o’ ribbin tell I started experimentin’ 
with this here buggy-whup o’ Sonny’s. 

An’ he wants it tied thess so. He’sareg’lar 
Miss Nancy, come to taste. 

All the boys nowadays they seem to think 
thet ez soon ez they commence to keep com- 
pany they must have ribbin bows tied on 
their buggy-whups—an’ I reckon it ’s in ac- 
cordance ef anything is. 

I thess called you in to look at his new 
buggy, doctor. You ’ve had your first innin’s, 
ez the base-ball fellers says, at all o’ his vari- 
ous an’ sundry celebrations, from his first ap- 
pearance to his gradjatin’, and I'll call your 
attention to a thing I would n’t mention to 
a’ outsider. 

Sence he taken a notion to take the girls 
out a-ridin’, why, I intend for him to do it 
in proper style; an’ I went an’ selected this 
buggy myself. 

It is sort o’ fancy, maybe, for the country; 
but I knew he’d like it fancy—at his age. I 
got it good an’ high, so’s it could straddle 
stumps good. They ’s so many tree-stumps 
in our woods, an’ I know Sonny ain’t a-goin’ 
to drive nowhere but in the woods so long 
ez they ’s a livin’ thing to scurry away at 
his approach, or a flower left in bloom, or 
a last year’s bird’s nest to gether. An’ the 
little sweetheart she ’s got so thet she’s 
ez anxious to fetch home things to study 
over ez he is. 

Yas; I think it is, ez you say, a fus’-class 
little buggy. 

Sonny ain’t never did nothin’ half-ways, — 
not even mischief,—an’ I ain’t a-goin’ in, at 
‘this stage o’ his raisin’, to stint him. 

Listen at me sayin’ «raisin’» ag’in, after 
all Miss Clark has preached to me about it! 
She claims thet folks has to be fetched up, 
—or «brung up» I believe she calls it,—an’ 
I don’t doubt she knows. 

She allows thet pigs is raised, an’ potaters, 
an’ even chickens; an’ she said, one day, thet 
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ef I insisted on « raisin’ » child’en, she’d raise 
a row. She’s a quick hand to turn a joke, 
Miss Clark is. 

Nobody thet ever lived in Simpkinsville 
would claim thet rows could n’t be raised, I’m 
shore, after all the fuss thet ’s been made 
over puttin’ daytime candles in our ’piscopal 
church. Funny how folks ’ll fuss about sech 
a little thing when, ef they ’d stop to think, 
they ’s so many mo’ important subjec’s thet 
they could git up diffe’nces of opinion on. 

I did n’t see no partic’lar use in lightin’ the 
candles myself, bein’ ez we did n’t need ’em 
to see by, an’ shorely the good Lord thet can 
speak out a sun any time he needs a’ extry 
taper could n’t be said to take no pleasure 
in a Simpkinsville home-dipped candle. But 
the way I look at it, seem like, ef some wants 
"em, why not? 

Th’ ain’t nothin’ mo’ innercent than a 
lighted candle,—kep’ away up on the wall 
out o’ the draft, the way they are in church, 
—an’ so, when it come to votin’ on it, why, 
I count peace an’ good-will so far ahead 0’ 
taller thet I voted thet I was good for ez 
many candles ez any other man would give. 
An’ quick ez I said them words, why, Enoch 
Johnson up an’ doubled his number. It tickled 
me to see him do it, too. 

Enoch hates me thess because he ’s got a 
stupid boy—like ez ef that was any o’ my 
fault. His Sam failed to pass at the pre- 
liminar’ examination, an’ was n’t allowed to 
try for a diplomy in public; an’ Enoch an’ his 
wife, why, they seem to hold it ag’in’ me thet 
Sonny could step in at the last moment an’ 
take what their boy could n’t git th’oo the 
trials an’ tribulations of a whole year vu’ bein’ 
teached lessons at home an’ wrestled in 
prayer over. 

I ain’t got a thing ag’in’ Enoch, not a 
thing—not even for makin’ me double my 
number o’ candles. Mo’’n that, I’d brighten 
up Sam’s mind for ’im in a minute ef I could. 

I never was jealous-hearted. An’ neither 
is Sonny. 

He sent Sam a special invite to his grad- 
jatin’ party, an’ give him a seat next to his- 
self, so ’s he could say «Amen» to his bless- 
in’, thess because he had missed gittin’ his 
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diplomy. Everybody there knowed why he 
done it. 

But talkin’ about Sonny bein’ «raised,» I 
told Miss Clark thet we ’d haf to stop sayin’ 
it about him, right or wrong, ez a person 
can’t raise nothin’ higher ’n what he is his- 
self, an’ Sonny ’s taller ’n either wife or me, 
an’ he ain’t but sixteen. Ef we raised ’im 
partly, we must ’a’ sent ’im up the rest o’ the 
way. It’s a pleasure to pass a little joke with 
Miss Clark, she’s got sech a good ear to ketch 
their p’ints. 

But, come to growin’, Sonny never asked 
nobody no odds. He thess stayed stock-still 
ez long ez he found pleasure in bein’ a little 
runt, an’ then he humped hisself an’ shot up 
same ez a sparrer-grass stalk. It gives me 
pleasure to look up to him the way I haf to. 

Fact is, he always did require me to look 
up to ’im, even when I looked down at ’im. 

Yas, sir; ez I said, Sonny has commenced 
keepin’ company —outspoke—an’ I can’t say 
thet I’m opposed to it, though some would 
say he was a little young, maybe. I know 
when I was his age I had been in love sev’al 
times. Of co’se these first little puppy-dog 
loves, why, th’ ain’t no partic’lar harm in’em 
—’lessen they ’re opposed. 

An’ we don’t lay out to oppose Sonny—not 
in nothin’ thet he ’ll attemp’—after him bein’ 
raised an’ guided up to this age. 

There goes that word «raisin’» ag’in! 

He ’s been in love with his teacher, Miss 
Clark, ’most three years—an’ ’cep’n’ thet I 
had a sim’lar experience when I was sca’cely 
out o’ the cradle, why, I might ’a’ took it mo’ 
serious. 

That sort o’ fallin’ in love, why, it comes 
same ez the measles or the two-year-old 
teeth, an’ th’ ain’t nothin’ sweeter ef it’s took 
philosophical. 

It ’s mighty hard, though, for parents, 
thet knows thess how recent a child is, to 
reconcile the facts o’ the case with sech 
things ez him takin’ notice to the color 0’ 
— on a middle-aged school-teacher’s 

air. 

Sonny was worse plegged than most boys, 
because, havin’ two lady teachers at that 
time, it took him sort o’ duplicated like. 

I suppose ef he ’d had another, he ’d ’a’ 
been equally distributed on all three. 

The way I look at it, a sensible, serious- 
minded woman thet starts out to teach school 
—which little fellers they ain’t got no sense 
on earth, nohow—ain’t got no business with 
ribbin-bows an’ ways an’ moles on their 
cheek-bones. An’ ef they ’ve got knuckles, 
they ought to be like wife’s or mine, pointed 
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outward for useful service, instid o’ bein’ 
turned inside out to attract a young child’s 
admiration—not thet I hold it against Miss 
Clark thet her knuckles is reversed. 

’T ain’t none o’ her fault, I know. But 
Sonny has seen the day that seem like he 
could n’t talk about another thing but her 
an’ her dimpled knuckles—them an’ that 
little brown mole on the aidge of her eyebrow. 

I think myself thet that mole looks right 
well for a blemish, which wife says it is, worst 
kind. But of co’se a child could n’t be ex- 
pected to know that. It did seem a redic’lous 
part o’ speech the first time he mentioned 
sech a thing to his mother, but a boy o’ twelve 
could n’t be expected to know the difference 
between a mountain an’ a mole-hill. 

I ricollec’ he used to talk in his sleep con- 
sider’ble when he was a little chap, an’ it 
always fretted wife turrible. She ’d git up 
out o’ bed thess ez soon ez he ’d begin to hold 
fo’th, an’ taller him over. Whenever she did 
n’t seem to know what else to do, why, she ’d 
taller ’im; an’ I don’t reckon they ’s anything 
less injurious to a child, asleep or awake, 
than taller. 

She ’s tallered him for his long division, 
an’ she’s tallered him for that blemish on 
Miss Clark’s cheek, an’ she ’s tallered him 
for clairin’ of his th’oat. His other lady 
teacher, Miss Alviry Sawyer, she was a single- 
handed maiden lady long ’bout wife ’s age, 
an’ she did n’t have a feature on earth thet 
a friend would seem to have a right to men- 
tion, she not bein’ to blame; but she had a 
way 0’ clairin’ her th’oat, sort o’ polite, befo’ 
she ’d open her mouth to speak. Sonny he 
seemed to think it was mighty graceful the 
way she done it, an’ he’s often imitated it in 
his little sleep—nights when he ’d eat hot 
waffies for his supper. 

An’ wife she ’d always jump up an’ git the 
mutton taller. I never took it serious my- 
self, cause I know how a triflin’ thing ’ll 
sometimes turn a level-headed little chap 
into a drizzlin’ ejiot. I been there myself. 

But th’ ain’t no danger in it, not lessen he’s 
made a laughin’-stalk of —which is cruelty to 
animals, an’ should n’t be allowed. 

I know when I went to school up here at 
Sandy Cri’k, forty year ago, I was teached by 
a certain single lady thet has subsequently 
died a nachel death of old age an’ virtuous 
works, an’ in them days she wo’e a crocheted 
collar, an’ long curls both sides of her face; 
an’ I’ve seen many a night, after the candle 
was out, thet she ’d appear befo’ me. She ’d 
seem to come an’ hang over my bed-canopy 
same ez a chandelier, with them side curls 
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all a-jinglin’ like cut-glass dangles. It’s true, 
she used mostly to appear with a long peach- 
switch in her hand, but that was nachel 
enough, that bein’ the way she most gen’ally 
approached me in life. 

But of co’se I come th’oo without taller. 
My mothtr had thirteen of us, an’ ef she ’d 
started anointin’ us for all our little side- 
curled nightmares, she ’d ’a’ had to go to 
goose-raisin’. 

You see, in them days they used goose- 
grease. 

I never to say admired that side-curled 
lady much, though she ’s made some lastin’ 
impressions on me. Why, I could set down 
now, an’ make a drawin’ of a crocheted collar 
she used to wear, an’ it over forty year ago. 
I ricollec’ she was cross-eyed, too, in the eye 
todes the foot o’ the class, where I ’d occa- 
sionally set; an’, tell the truth, it was the 
strongest reason for study thet I had—thess 
to get on to the side of her certain eye. Th’ 
ain’t anything much mo’ tantalizin’ to a per- 
son than uncertainty in sech matters. 

She was mighty plain, an’ yet some o’ the 
boys seemed to see beauty in her. I know 
my brother Bob he confided to mother oncet 
thet he thought she looked thess precizely 
like the Queen o’ Sheba must ’a’ looked, an’ 
Iricollec’ thet he cried bitter because mother 
told it out on him at the dinner-table. It was 
turrible cruel, but she did n’t reelize. 

I reckon, ef the truth was known, most of 
us nine has seen them side curls in our sleep. 
An’ nobody but God an’ his angels will ever 
know how many of us passed th’oo the valley 
o’ the shadder o’ that singular-appearin’ lady, 
or how often we notified the other eight of 
the fact, unbeknowinst to his audience, while 
they was distributed in their little trundle- 
beds. ‘ 

I sometimes wonder ef they ain’t no ac- 
count took of little child’en’s trials. Seems 
to me they ought to be a little heavenly book 
kep’ a-purpose; an’ ’t would n’t do no harm 
ef earthly fathers an’ mothers was occasion- 
ally allowed to look over it. 

My brother Bob, him thet likened Miss 
Alviry to the Queen o’ Sheba, always was a 
sensitive-minded child, an’ we all knowed it, 
too; and yet we never called him a thing for 
months after that but Solomon. We ought 
to ’ve been whupped good for it. 

Bob ain’t never married, an’ for a bachelor 
person of singular habits, he’s kep’ ez warm 
a heart ez ever I see. 

i ’ve often deplo’ed him not marryin’. In 
fact, sence I see what comfort is to be took 
in a child, why, I deplo’ all the singular num- 
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bers—though the Lord could n’t be expected 
to have a supply on hand thess like Sonny to 
distribute round on demand. 

But I doubt ef parents knows the differ- 
ence. 

I’ve noticed thet when they can’t take 
pleasure in extry smartness in a child, why, 
they make it up in tracin’ resemblances. | 
suppose they ’s parental comfort to be took 
to in all kinds o’ babies. I know I ’ve seen 
some dull-eyed ones thet seemed like ez ef 
they was n’t nothin’ for ’em to do but re- 
semble. 

But talkin’ about Sonny a-fallin’ in love 
with his teachers, why, they was a time here 
when he wanted to give away everything in 
the house to first one an’ then the other. The 
first we noticed of it was him tellin’ us how 
nice Miss Alviry thought his livers an’ giz- 
zards was. Now, everybody knows thet they 
ain’t been a chicken thet has died for our 
nourishment sence Sonny has cut his eye- 
teeth but has give up its vitals to him, an’ 
give ’em willin’ly, they bein’ the parts of his 
choice; an’ it was discouragin’, after killin’ a 
useless number o’ chickens to git enough to 
pack his little lunch-bucket, to have her eat 
’em up—an’ she forty year old ef she’s a day, 
an’ he not got his growth yet. An’ yet a 
chicken liver is thess one o’ them little things 
thet a person could n’t hardly th’ow up to a 
school-teacher ’thout seemin’ small-minded. 

I never did make no open objection to him 
givin’ away anything to his teachers tell the 
time he taken a notion to give Miss Clark the 
plush album out 0’ the parlor. We was buyin’ 
it on instalments at twenty-five cents a week, 
and it was n’t fully installed at the time, an’ 
I told him it would n’t never do to give away 
what was n’t ourn. 

When it comes to principle, why, I always 
take a stand. I thought likely by the time 
it was ourn in full he ’d ’ve recovered from 
his attackt, an’ be willin’ for his ma to keep 
it; an’ he was. 

An’ besides, sence his red squir’] has done 
chawed the plush clean off one corner of it, 
he says he would n’t part with it for nothin’. 
Of co’se a beast could n’t be expected to 
reelize the importance o’ plush. An’ thet ’s 
what seems to tickle Sonny so. 

We had bought it chiefly on his account, 
so ez to git ’im accustomed to seein’ hand- 
some things around, so thet when he goes out 
into the world he won’t need to be flustered 
by finery. 

Wife she ’s been layin’ by egg-money all 
spring to buy a swingin’, silver-plated ice- 
pitcher, so ’s he ‘ll feel at home with sech 
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things, an’ be capable of walkin’ up to one 
an’ tiltin’ it unconcerned, which is more ’n I 
can do to this day. I always feel like ez ef I 
ought to go home an’ put on my Sunday 
clo’es befo’ I can approach one of ’em. 

Sech ez that has to be worked into a per- 
son’s constitution in youth. The motions of 
a gourd-dipper, kep’ in constant practice for 
years, is mighty hard to reverse. 

How does that look now, doctor? Yas; I 
think so, too. It’s tied in a right good bow 
for a ten-thumbed man, which I shorely am, 
come to fingerin’ ribbin. 

He chose blue because she’s got blue eyes 
—pore little human! Sir? Who is she, you 
say? Why, don’t you know? She’s Joe Wal- 
lace’s little Mary Elizabeth—a nice, well- 
mannered child ez ever lived. 

Wife has had her over here to supper sev’al 
nights lately, an’ Sonny he’s took tea over to 
the Wallaces’ oncet or twicet, an’ they say he 
shows mighty good table manners, passin’ 
things polite, an’ leavin’ proper amounts on 
his plate. His mother has always teached ’im 
keerful. It’s good practice for ’em both. Of 
co’se Mary Elizabeth she’s a year older ’n 
what Sonny is, an’ she’s thess gittin’ a little 
experience out o’ him, though she ain’t no 
ways conscious of it, an’ he ll gain a good 
deal o’ courage th’oo keepin’ company with 
a ladylike girl like Mary Elizabeth. That ’s 
the way it goes, an’ I think th’ ain’t nothin’ 
mo’ innercent or sweet. 

How ’d you say that, doctor? S’posin’ it 
was n’t to turn out that-a-way? Well, bless 
yo’ heart! ef it was to work out in all seri- 
ousness, what could be sweeter ’n little Mary 
Elizabeth? Sonny ain’t got it in his power 
to displease us, don’t keer what he was to 
take a notion to, “lessen, of co’se, it was 
wrong, which it ain’t in him to do—not 
knowin’ly. ; 

You know, Sonny has about decided to 
take a trip North, doctor—to New York State. 
Sir? Oh, no; he ain’t goin’ to take the co’se 
0’ lectures thet Miss Clark has urged him to 
take—at least, that ain’t his intention. 

No; he says thet he don’t crave to fit hisself 
to teach. He says he feels like ez ef it would 
smother him to teach school in a house all 
day. He taken that after me. 

No; he ’s goin’ a-visitin’. Oh, no, sir; we 
ain’t got no New York kin. He’s a-goin’ all 
the way to thet strange an’ distant State to 
call on a man thet he ain’t never see, nor any 
of his family. He’s a gentleman by the name 
o’ Burroughs—John Burroughs. He’s a book- 
writer. The first book thet Sonny set up 
‘nights to read was one o’ hisn—all about 
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dumb creatures an’ birds. Sonny acchilly 
wo’e that book out a-readin’ it. 

Yas, sir; Sonny says thet ef he could thess 
take one long walk th’oo the woods with him, 
he ’d be willin’ to walk to New York State ef 
necessary. An’ we ’re a-goin’ to let ’im go. 
The purtiest part about it is thet*thi8 hete 
great book-writer has invited him to pay him 
a visit. Think o’ that, will you? Think of a 
man thet could think up a whole row o’ books 
a-takin’ sech a’ int’res’ in our plain little 
Arkansaw Sonny. But he done it; an’ ’mo’ ’n 
that, he remarked in the letter thet it would 
give him great, pleasure to meet the boy thet 
had so many mutual friends in common with 
him, or some sech remark. Of co’se, in this 
he referred to dumb brute, an’ even trees, 
so Sonny says. Sir? Oh, cert’n’y; Sonny writ 
him first. How would he ’ve knew about 
Sonny first? Miss Clark she encouraged him 
to write the letter, but it was Sonny’s first 
idee. An’ the answer, why, he’s got it framed 
an’ hung up above his book-shelves between 
our marriage c’tif’cate an’ his diplomy. 

He ’s done sent Sonny his picture, too. 
He’s took a-settin’ up in a’ apple-tree. You 
can tell from a little thing like that thet a 
person ain’t no dude, an’ I like that. We’ve 
put thet picture in the front page of the 
plush album, an’ moved the bishop back one 
page. 

Sonny has sent him a photograph of all our 
fam’ly took together, an’ likely enough he ’1l 
have it framed time Sonny arrives there. 

When he goes, little Mary Elizabeth, why, 
she has offered to take keer of a!l his harm- 
less live things tell he comes back, an’ I 
s’pose they ’ll be letters a-passin’ back and 
fo’th. It does seem so funny, when I think 
about it. It seems thess the other day thet 
Mis’ Wallace fetched little Mary Elizabeth 
over to look at Sonny, an’ he on’y three days 
old. I ricollec’ when she seen ’im, she took 
her little one-year-old finger an’ teched ’im on 
the forehead, an’ she says, says she, « How- 
dy?»—thess that-a-way. I remember we all 
thought it was so smart. Seemed like ez ef 
she reelized thet he had thess arrived—an’ 
she had thess learned how to say « Howdy,» 
an’ she up an’ says it. 

An’ she’s ap’ at speech yet, so Sonny says. 
She don’t say much when wife or I are around, 
which I think is showin’ proper respec’s. 

Th’ ain’t nothin’ purtier, to my mind, than 
for a young girl to set up at table with her 
elders, an’ to ’tend strictly to business. Mary 
Elizabeth ‘ll set th’oo a whole meal, an’ 
sca’cely look up from her plate. I never did 
see a little girl do it mo’ modest. 
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Of co’se Sonny, he bein’ at home, an’ she 
bein’ his company, why, he talks constant, an’ 
she ’ll glance up at him sort o’ sideways oc- 
casional. Wife an’ me, we find it ez much ez 
we can do, sometimes, to hold in; we feel so 
tickled over their cunnin’ little ways together. 
To see Sonny politely take her cup o’ tea an’ 
po’ it out in her saucer to cool for her so nice, 
why, it takes all the dignity we can put on 
to cover our amusement over it. You see, 
they ’ve only lately teethed together, them 
child’en. 

I reckon the thing sort o’ got started last 
summer. I know he give her a flyin’ squir’l, 
an’ she embroidered him a hat-band. I sus- 
picioned then what was comin’, an’ I advised 
wife to make up a few white-bosomed shirts 
for him, an’ she did n’t git ’em done none too 
soon. ’T was n’tno time befo’ he called for’em. 

A while back befo’ that I taken notice thet 
he ’d put a few idees down on sheets 0’ 
paper for her to write her compositions by. 
Of co’se he would n’t write’em. He’s too hon- 
est. He’d thess sugges’ idees promiscu’us. 

She ’s got words, so he says, an’ so she ’d 
write out mighty nice compositions that-a- 
way. I taken notice thet in this world it ’s 
often that-a-way: one ’ll have idees, an’ an- 
other ’Il have words. They ain’t always be- 
stowed together. When they are, why, then, 
I reckon, them are the book-writers. Sonny 
he ’s got purty consider’ble o’ both for his 
age, but of co’se he would n’t never aspire 
to put nothin’ he could think up into no 
printed book, I don’t reckon; though he’s 
got three blank books filled with the details 
of «outdoor housekeepin’,» ez he calls it, 
the way it’s kep’ by varmints an’ things out 
o’ doors under loose tree-barks an’ in all sorts 
of outlandish places. I did only last week 
find a piece o’ paper with a po’try verse on it 
in his hand-write on his little table. I sus- 
picioned thet it was his composin’, because 
the name « Mary Elizabeth » occurred in two 
places in it, though, of co’se, they ’s been 
other Mary Elizabeths. 

He ’s a-goin’ to fetch that housekeepin’ 
book up North with him, an’ my opinion is 
thet he ’s a-projec’in’ to show it to Mr. Bur- 
roughs. But likely he won’t have the courage. 

Yas; take it all together, I’m glad them 
two child’en has took the notion. It ’ll be a 
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good thing for him, whilst he’s throwed in with 
all sorts o’ travelin’ folks goin’ an’ comin’, to 
reelize thet he ’s got a little sweetheart at 
home, an’ thet she’s bein’ loved an’ cherished 
by his father an’ mother du’in’ his absence. 

Even after they ’ve gone their sep’rate 
ways, ez they most likely will in time, it ’1l 
be a pleasure to ’em to look back to the time 
when they was little sweethearts. 

I know I had a number, off an’ on, when | 
was a youngster, an’ they ’re every one hung 
up—in my mind, of co’se—in little gilt 
frames, each one to herself. An’ sometimes, 
when I think ’em over, I imagine thet there’s 
sweet bunches of wild vi’lets a-settin’ under 
every one of ’em—all ’cep’n’ one, an’ I always 
seem to see pinks under hers. 

An’ she’s a grandmother now. Funny to 
think it all over, ain’t it? At this present 
time she’s a tall, thin ol’ lady thet fans with 
a turkey tail, an’ sets up with the sick. But 
the way she hangs in her little frame in my 
mind, she ’s a chunky little thing with fat 
ankles an’ wrisses, an’ her two cheeks they 
hang out of her pink caliker sunbonnet thess 
like a pair o’ ripe plumgranates. 

She was the pinkest little sweetheart thet 
a pink-lovin’ school-boy ever picked out of a 
class of thirty-five, I reckon. 

Seemed to me everything about her was 
fat an’ chubby, thess like herself. Ricollec’, 
one day, she dropped her satchel, an’ out 
rolled the fattest little dictionary I ever see, 
an’ when I seen it, seem like she could n’t 
nachelly be expected to tote no other kind. 
I used to take pleasure in getherin’ a pink 
out o’ mother’s garden in the mornin’s when 
I ’d be startin’ to school, an’ slippin’ it on to 
her desk when she would n’t be lookin’; an’ 
she ’d always pin it on her frock when I ’d 
have my head turned the other way. Then 
when she ’d ketch my eye, she ’d turn pinker 
’n the pink, but she never mentioned one 0’ 
them pinks to me in her life, nor I to her. 

Yas; I always think of her little picture 
with a bunch o’ them old-fashioned garden 
pinks a-settin’ under it, an’ there they ’Il stay 
ez long ez my old mind is a fittin’ place for 
sech sweet-scented pictures to hang in. 

They ’ve been a pleasure to me all my life, 
an’ I’m glad to see Sonny ’s a-startin’ his 
little picture-gallery a’ready. 


Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
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HE supreme effort 

of the dynasties 

to outlaw Napoleon, 

and restore France 

to the Bourbons, was 
nominally an alliance 

x) of eight members— 

* _ Austria, Great Brit- 
ain, Prussia, Russia, 
France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Sweden. 
The last was, how- 
ever, absorbed in her 
struggle with Norway and, though Spain and 
Portugal were signatories, the real strength 
of the coalition arranged at Vienna lay ina vir- 
tual renewal of the treaty of Chaumont; Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia were each to put 
180,000 men in the field. Great Britain was to 
continue her subsidies. 

On April 4, the sovereigns of Europe 
were notified that the Empire meant peace; 
they retorted by the mobilization of their 
forces, and by denouncing in a joint pro- 
tocol the treaty of Paris. In his extremity 
Napoleon appealed to Talleyrand, but that 
minister knew too well the temper of the con- 
gress at Vienna, and declined. The versatile 
Fouché thereupon initiated a new plot, this 
time against Napoleon, and sounded Metter- 
nich; but Metternich was dumb. The other 
diplomats asseverated that they did not wish 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of 
France; but they prevaricated, intending 
nothing less than the complete restoration 
of the Bourbons. 

Under the shadow of this storm-cloud 
Napoleon regulated his domestic affairs of 
state with intrepid calmness. He had no easy 
task. It was the revived hatred of the masses 
for priests and nobles to which he had ap- 
pealed on his progress from Grenoble, and, 
observing the wild outbursts of the populace 
at Lyons, he had whispered, «This is mad- 
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ness.» It was with studied deliberation, 
therefore, that in Paris he cast himself com- 
pletely upon the moderate liberals. This 
alienated the Jacobin elements throughout 
the country, and they, in turn, stirred up the 
royalists. When it became clear that neither 
Marie Louise nor the King of Rome was to 
be crowned, and that there was no help in 
Austria, even the imperialists displayed a 
dangerous temper. Such was the general un- 
easiness about war that the first measures of 
army reorganization were taken almost steal- 
thily. It was easy enough to establish the 
skeleton of formation, and not very difficult to 
find trustworthy officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned; but to call for recruits 
was to announce the coming war. Of the 
300,000 veterans now returned home, less 
than a fifth responded to the call for volun- 
teers; the Emperor had reckoned on four 
fifths at least. The National Guard was so 
surly that many felt it would be bravado 
for Napoleon to review them. But he was de- 
termined to do so, and on April 16 the haz- 
ardous ceremony took place. Until at least 
half had been reviewed not a cheer was 
heard; then there were a few scattering 
shouts here and there in the ranks; at last 
there was some genuine enthusiasm. 

By the middle of May the national deputies 
summoned at Lyons began to arrive. They 
were to meet, after the fashion of Charles the 
Great’s assemblies, in the open field. Their 
task was to be the making of a new constitu- 
tion. It was not reassuring news that they 
brought from their various homes, and their 
accounts disturbed public opinion in Paris 
sadly. Before long it was known that civil war 
had again broken out in Vendée; the conse- 
quences would have been most disastrous had 
not La Rochejaquelein, the insurgent leader, 
been killed on June 4. As it was, the ignoble 
slaughter of one of their order intensified the 
bitterness of the nobles. Worse still, it had 
been found that of the 629 deputies 500 were 
pronounced constitutionalists indifferent .to 
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voted personal friends; there were even be- 
tween thirty and forty who were Jacobins, 
and at Fouché’s command. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Emperor dared not hold the 
promised national congress. What could be 
substituted for it? The great dramatic artist 
was not long at a loss. He determined to 
summon the electoral deputies to a gorgeous 
open-air ceremony on June 1, and have them 
stamp with their approval the Additional 
Act. A truly impressive spectacle would pass 
muster for the promised « field of May,» and 
profoundly affect the minds of all present. 
But, unfortunately, though Ségur made the 
plan, and though every detail was carefully 
studied by Napoleon, the affair was not im- 
pressive. About 18,000 persons assembled on 
the benches, and there was a vast crowd in 
the field. The cannon roared their welcome, 
and the people cheered the imperial carriage, 
the marshals, the body-guard, and the pro- 
cession. But when Napoleon and his brothers 
stepped forth, clad like actors in theatrical 
costumes of white velvet, wearing Spanish 
cloaks embroidered with the imperial device 
of golden bees, and with great plumed hats 
on their heads, there was a hush of disap- 
pointment. The populace had expected a 
soldier in uniform; many had felt sure « he» 
would wear that of the National Guard. 
There was, however, no sign of disrespect 
while the ministers and the reconstituted 
corps of marshals filed to their places. Among 
the latter were familiar faces— Ney, Moncey, 
Kellermann, Sérurier, Lefebvre, Grouchy, 
Oudinot, Jourdan, Soult, and Masséna. A 
committee of the deputies then stood forth, 
and their chairman read an address declar- 
ing that France desired a ruler of her own 
selection, and promising loyalty in the com- 
ing war. Napoleon arose, and in spite of his 
absurd clothes commanded attention while he 
set forth his reasons for offering a ready-made 
constitution instead of risking interminable 
debate. Although he declared that what was 
offered could, of course, be amended, there 
was no applause, except from a few soldiers. 
When the chambers met, a week later, Lan- 
juinais, one of Napoleon’s lifelong oppo- 
nents, was chosen president of the House of 
Deputies. The speech from the throne was 
clever and conciliatory, and in spite of evi- 
dent distrust both houses promised all the 
strength of France for defense—but for de- 
fense only. The peers declared that under 
her new institutions France could never be 
swept away by the temptations of victory; 
the deputies asserted that nothing could 
carry the nation beyond the bounds of its 
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own defense, not even the will of a victori- 
ous prince. 

The anxieties and exertions of two months 
were manifest in Napoleon’s appearance. His 
features, though impassive, were drawn, and 
his long jaws grew prominent. He lost flesh 
everywhere except around the waist, so that 
his belly, hitherto inconspicuous, looked al- 
most pendulous. When standing, he folded 
his hands sometimes in front, sometimes be- 
hind, but separated them frequently to take 
snuff or rub his nose. Sometimes he heaved 
a mechanical sigh, swallowing as if to calm 
inward agitation. Often he scowled; and 
looked out through half-closed lids as if 
growing far-sighted; the twitching of his eye 
and ear on the left side grew more frequent. 
With thickening difficulties and increasing 
annoyance, serious urinary and. stomach 
troubles set in; there was also a persistent 
hacking cough. Recourse was again had to 
protracted warm baths in order to alleviate 
the accompanying nervousness; but as the 
ailments were refractory, a mystery soon at- 
tached to the malady, and his enemies said 
it was a loathsome disease. This is highly im- 
probable, for he was surrounded all his life 
by malignant attendants, and among the 
sweepings of their minds, which in recent 
years have been scattered before the public, 
there would be some proof of the fact. In 
the utter absence of any reliable information, 
some have guessed that the trouble was the 
preliminary stage of the disease by which he 
died; and others, again, in view of his quick 
changes of mood, his depressions, exaltations, 
sharpened sensibilities, and abrupt rudeness, 
have explained all his peculiarities in disease 
and health by attributing them to a form of 
hystero-epilepsy. Exhausted and nervous, 
he might well, as was the case, be found 
in tears before the portrait of his son; he 
might well lift up his voice, as he was heard 
to do,against thedestiny which had played him 
false. But he was quite shrewd enough to see 
that during his absence no regency could be 
trusted, and he arranged to conduct affairs by 
special messengers. Joseph was to preside and 
give the casting-vote in the council of state; 
to Lucien was given a seat in the same body: 
but the supreme power rested in Napoleon. 

When Wellington replaced Castlereagh at 
the congress of Vienna, it was quickly appa- 
rent that he was greater in the field than at 
the council-board. Both he and Bliicher de- 
sired to assume the offensive quickly; but in- 
asmuch as Alexander was determined to re- 
tain his ascendancy in the coalition, and each 
power insisted on its due share in the strug- 
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gle, it was arranged to begin hostilities on 
June 27, the earliest date at which the Rus- 
sian troops could reach the confines of France. 
There were to be three armies: Schwarzen- 
berg, with 250,000 men, comprising the Aus- 
trian, Russian, and Bavarian contingents, was 
toattack acrosstheupper Rhine; Bliicher, with 
150,000 Prussians, was to advance across the 
lower Rhine; and Wellington in the Nether- 
lands was to collect an army of 150,000, com- 
pounded of Dutch, Belgians, Hanoverians, 
and some 38,000 British, who could be there 
assembled. The two latter armies were in 
readiness by the first of June, but Wellington 
was dissatisfied with the quality of his motley 
force; even the English contingent was not 
the best possible, for his Peninsular veterans 
had been sent to find their match in Jackson’s 
riflemen at the battle of New Orleans. 

On the eve of hostilities Napoleon had 124,- 
000 effectives, with 3500 in his camp train; 
Wellington had 106,000, but of these 4000 
Hanoverians were left in garrison; Blicher 
had about 117,000. Neither of the two allied 
generals dreamed that Napoleon would choose 
the daring form of attack upon which he de- 
cided, —that of a wedge driven into the scat- 
tered line nearly a hundred miles in length 
upon which his enemy lay,—for to do so he 
must pass the Ardennes. But he did choose 
it, and selected for the purpose the valleys of 
the Sambre and the Meuse. Allowing for the 
differences in topography, the idea was iden- 
tical with that which, nineteen years before, 
he had executed splendidly in Piedmont. 


LIGNY AND QUATRE BRAS. 


THE opening of the campaign was sufficiently 
auspicious. By a superb march during the 
night of June 14, Napoleon’s first and second 
corps, under d’Erlon and Reille respectively, 
advanced to Solre on the Sambre, and formed 
the left wing; the third corps, under Van- 
damme, moved from the outskirts of the Ar- 
dennes, by Philippeville, to constitute the 
right; the fourth and sixth, under Gérard and 
Lobau respectively, with the guard and the re- 
serve cavalry under Grouchy, concentrated 
from the line of the Moselle, and marched 
through Philippeville to form the center. In 
front a broad turnpike led almost direct to 

srussels, thirty-four miles due north; another 
turned eastward toward Liége. Ten miles dis- 
tant on this was Sombreffe, somewhat farther 
on that, Quatre Bras, both on the highway run- 
ning east and west between Namur and Ni- 
velles. To have accomplished such marches 
as itdid the French army must have been fine; 
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to have secured such a brilliant strategic po- 
sition its general must have been almost in- 
spired. He commanded the operating lines of 
both Wellington and Bliicher, while they were 
far distant from each other, separated by seri- 
ous obstacles, and instinct with a centrifugal 
tendency. The same high qualities distin- 
guished the subordinate French commanders 
as shone in their general. Though many of 
the famous names are absent from the list, — 
Mortier, for instance, having fallen ill on the 
frontier, —yet Soult was present as chief of 
staff, and Ney was coming up to take a 
corps. Reille;d’Erlon, and Foy were veterans 
of the Peninsular war; what twenty-two years 
of service had done for the « wild Hun,» Van- 
damme, is known. Kellermann was made 
famous by Marengo, Lobau was noted for 
daring, Gérard had earned distinction in 
Russia, and though Grouchy’s merit has been 
the theme of much discussion, yet he had 
been famous under Jourdan and Moreau, and 
nothing had occurred in the long interval to 
tarnish his reputation. 

Nearly half of Bliicher’s troops were irregu- 
lar reserves, and many of the regulars were 
recruits, but all were thoroughly drilled and 
well equipped. The passion of hatred which 
animated them was comparable only to the 
«French fury» with which Napoleon’s army 
would fight for national existence. Such was 
the reverence for routine among the Prussian 
officers, and so bitter were the jealousies of 
the petty aristocracy from which they sprang, 
that the King dared not promote on any basis 
except that of seniority. In order to make 
Gneisenau second in command, York, Kleist, 
and Tauenzien were stationed elsewhere, and 
Billow was put in command of a reserve to 
hold Belgium when Bliicher should advance 
to Paris. The aged but fiery marshal had not 
mended his health by the self-indulgence of 
a year; the three division generals, Ziethen, 
Pirch, and Schielemann, were capable men of 
local renown. Gneisenau and Bilow were the 
only first-rate men among the Prussian com- 
manders, but Bliicher’s name was a word to 
conjure with in rousing enthusiasm. Welling- 
ton was felt by his officers and soldiers to be a 
man of real power; his British recruits were 
well drilled, and- his veterans were good. 
His associate generals were no more famous 
than those of Gneisenau, but they were, for 
the most part, English gentlemen with a high 
sense of duty and much executive ability. One 
of his corps was commanded by the Prince 
of Orange, a respectable soldier, whose name, 
however, was more valuable than the ex- 
perience he had gained in the Peninsula as 
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aide-de-camp; the other corps was under 
Lord Hill, an admirable subordinate and an 
excellent commander. The only English 
general whose name is a familiar one abroad 
was Picton, who died on the field. As to 
the quality of the respective armies, it has 
become the fashion of each nation to decry 
that of its own and overrate the other two. 
Thus it condones its own blunders, and yét 
heightens the renown of victory. Napoleon 
was superior in organization, in cavalry, and 
in artillery to either Wellington or Blicher, 
but he was inferior to both in infantry. He 
was in wretched health, and he had a desper- 
ate cause. Taking fully into account his con- 
summate ability and personal prestige, it yet 
remains true that the odds against him were 
very high, certainly as eight to five. 
Zieten’s posts before Charleroi saw the 
French camp-fires in the early hours of June 
14; that evening they began to withdraw to- 
ward Fleurus, whither the remainder of the 
Prussian army was gradually set in motion. 
It seems incredible that this should have been 
the first move of the allies toward concen- 
trating their widely scattered forces, for 
neither Wellington nor Bliicher wassurprised. 
Both commanders had for two days been 
aware, in a general way, of Napoleon’s move- 
ments, but they were awaiting developments. 
It was Wellington’s opinion, carefully set 
forth in his old age, that it would have been 
better strategy for the French to have ad- 
vanced so as to turn his right, seize his 
munitions, and cut off his base; but as this 
would have rolled up the entire allied force, 
ready to deliver battle with odds of two to 
one, the statement may be accepted as an ex- 
planation, but not as a justification. In the 
dawn of the 15th a ringing, rousing proclama- 
tion, like those of the olden time, was read to 
the French soldiers; it was in high spirits that 
the three columns began their march. The 
left, under Reille, dislodged the Prussian out- 
posts from Thuin, and, forcing them back 
through Marchiennes, seized the bridge at 
that place, and crossed to the left bank of the 
Sambre. The movement was complete by ten 
in the’morning. The center under Napoleon 
comprised the mass of the army: Pajol, Van- 
damme, Lobau, the guard, Excelmans, Keller- 
mann, and Milhaud. Soult despatched his or- 
ders by a solitary aide, who was killed by the 
enemy. Though at equally critical moments 
before both Eylau and Wagram, Berthier had 
done this very thing with identical results, yet 
Soult was severely blamed. His ill success 
was, as Napoleon called it, a «deplorable 
mischance,» and it was high noon before 
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Pajol, with the van, reached Charleroi and, 
after a smart engagement, drove out the 
Prussians. The right wing, under Gérard, 
was in motion at five in the morning, but it 
also was detained by a serious disaster. 
Shortly after starting it was found that 
Bourmont, the commander of its best divi- 
sion, a man who had been Chouan, imperial- 
ist, and royalist by turns, had deserted with 
his chief of staff and eight soldiers. Having 
been at the council of war, he had the latest 
information of Napoleon’s secret plans, and 
his treason demoralized the troops heso basely 
abandoned. It was long before Gérard could 
restore confidence, and it was nightfall when 
he reached Chatelet, four miles below Char- 
leroi, where the bridge was secured, and half 
his men crossed over. 

For four hours after his arrival at Char- 
leroi, Napoleon, uneasy as to the whereabouts 
of his detachments, stood in idleness waiting 
for news. During this interval the Prussians 
reached Fleurus unmolested, all except a 
small body, which gathered at Gosselies, on 
the Brussels road, but was easily dispersed 
by Reille. It seemed as if the road to Quatre 
Bras was open, and when, at half-past four, 
Ney appeared, he was put in command of the 
left, with verbal instructions, as Napoleon as- 
serted some years later, to seize that strategic 
point. Within these limits he was to act in- 
dependently. If Quatre Bras were surprised, 
the second move could be attempted, the sur- 
prise likewise of Sombreffe. Since the high- 
way between the two was the only line by 
which the two allied armies could unite, the 
possibility of attacking them separately 
would be assured even if the successive at- 
tacks should follow each other so closely as 
to be substantially one battle. Hither Ney 
misunderstood, or Napoleon recorded what 
he intended to say, not what he actually said. 
The former declared that the Emperor’s final 
words were, «Go, and drive back the enemy»; 
the latter that his orders were positive, to go 
and hold Quatre Bras. Itis alsoa matter of dis- 
pute whether or not Napoleon had hoped, after 
seizing the bridges and crossing the Sambre, 
to complete his movement by surprising both 
Quatre Bras and Sombreffe on that same day, 
the 15th. Whatever may have been Napo- 
leon’s intention, Ney hurried to Gosselies, 
stationed Reille to hold the place, and then, 
despatching one division to pursue the Prus- 
sians, and another, with Piré’s cavalry, toward 
Quatre Bras, put himself at the head of the 
cavalry of the guard to help in seizing this 
latter important point. But at seven his force, 
to their astonishment, was confronted by a 
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strong body of Nassauers from Wellington’s 
army, who, having passed Quatre Bras, had 
seized Frasnes, a village two and a half miles 
inadvance. The Germans made no stand, but 
Ney, instead of proceeding immediately to 
attack Quatre Bras itself, left his men to 
hold the position at Frasnes, and hurried 
away to consult his superior. For this he had 
excellent reasons: his staff was not yet organ- 
ized, and d’Erlon’s corps was not within call; 
he was therefore too weak for the movement 
contemplated by his orders. At the same 
moment, Napoleon, who had been in the saddle 
since three in the morning, and who had be- 
come convinced that the retreating Prussians 
would not halt at Fleurus, but would rejoin 
their main army, turned back to Charleroi, 
and on reaching his quarters an hour later, 
flung himself in utter exhaustion upon his 
couch. In fact, he was in exquisite torture 
from the complication of urinary, hemor- 
rhoidal, and other troubles which his long 
day’s ride had exasperated, and, as he de- 
clared at St. Helena, probably with truth, he 
had lost his assurance of final success. The 
day had been fairly successful, but at what 
a cost of energy! No one, he least of all, 
could feel that there had been any buoyancy 
in the movements, or favoring fate in the 
combinations. 

Throughout the day Blicher had displayed 
a fiery zeal. Since early in May he had had 
no serious consultation with Wellington, and 
in a general conversation held at that time 
there had been merely a vague understand- 
ing as to a union at some point south of Som- 
breffe. That point was accordingly selected 
by him for concentration, and in general his 
orders had been well executed. Why the 
bridges of Marchiennes and Chatelet were 
not undermined and blown up by the Prus- 
sians has never been explained. Moreover, 
the language of Gneisenau’s orders to Bulow 
being vague, the latter misinterpreted it, and 
his much-needed force was not brought in as 
expected. Wellington’s conduct is a riddle. 
About the middle of the afternoon he was 
informed, through the Prince of Orange, as 
to his enemy’s movements. With perfect 
calm, he commanded that his troops should 
be ready in their cantonments; at five he 
issued orders for the divisions to march with 
a view to concentration at Nivelles, the east- 
ernmost point that he intended to occupy; 
at ten, just as he was setting out for the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball, he gave definite 
instructions for the concentration to begin. 
About twenty minutes after the Prince of 
Orange had reached the ball-room Welling- 
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ton sent him away quietly, and then, sum- 
moning the Duke of Richmond, who was to 
have command of the reserve when formed, 
he asked for a map. The two withdrew to an 
adjoining room. Wellington closed the door, 
and said, with an oath, « Napoleon has hum- 
bugged me.» He then explained that he had 
ordered his army to concentrate at Quatre 
Bras, adding, « But we shall not stop him 
there; and if so, I must fight him here,» mark- 
ing Waterloo with his thumb-nail on the map 
as he spoke. It was not until the next morn- 
ing that he left for the front. Twenty-seven 
years later he made the unsupported asser- 
tion that he had ordered the Anglo-allied 
army to concentrate to the left, as Blicher 
had ordered the Prussians to concentrate to 
the right. Though Napoleon, on the evening 
of the 15th, had neither Quatre Bras nor 
Sombreffe, he held all. the debatable ground; 
and if, next morning, he could seize the two 
towns simultaneously, the first move in his 
great game would be won. It seems as if he 
must risk everything to that end. 

What passed between Napoleon and Ney 
during the long watches of the night is un- 
known, but Ney was again at his post long 
before dawn, and not a soldier moved from 
Charleroi until nearly noon! It seems that 
Napoleon, or Ney, or both, must have been 
stubbornly convinced that Wellington could 
not concentrate within twenty-four hours. 
That Napoleon was not incapacitated by 
prostration is proved by his acts: about five 
he sent a preliminary order to Ney; very 
early, also, he took measures to complete 
xérard’s crossing at Chatelet; and then, hav- 
ing considered at length the alternatives of 
pushing straight on to Brussels, or of taking 
the course he did, he had reached a decision 
as early as seven o'clock. It seems almost cer- 
tain that he delayed because he wished his 
men, who had been seventeen hours afoot the 
previous day, to get a thorough rest. Toward 
nine, when finally assured of Ney’s strength, 
he sent an order commanding the marshal to 
seize Quatre Bras, and stating that a semi- 
independent command, under Grouchy, would 
push on to Sombreffe, while he would con- 
tent himself with holding Gembloux. This 
done, he settled into apparent lethargy. To 
Grouchy he wrote that he intended to attack 
the enemy at Sombreffe, and «even at Gem- 
bloux,» and then to operate immediately with 
Ney «against the English.» His scheme was 
able, for if at either salient angle his pres- 
ence should be necessary, he could, at need, 
quickly join either Ney or Grouchy; but his 
senses were dulled, or his assurance was over- 
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weening. When informed that the enemy 
was at Fleurus in force, he hesitated long 
before resolving to move, behaving as if sure 
that the soldiers there were only a single 
corps of Blicher’s army. Meanwhile Van- 
damme had advanced. The Prussians with- 
drew from Fleurus, and deployed at the foot 
of the hillock on which the village of Ligny 
stands. When, about midday, Napoleon ar- 
rived at Fleurus, he had to experience an un- 
pleasant surprise: 87,000 men, all Bliicher’s 
army, except Bilow’s corps, were drawn up 
in battle array to oppose him. Of his own 
force he had left 10,000 at Charleroi, under 
Lobau, as a reserve. 

By extraordinary exertions Wellington had 
got together a substantial force at Quatre 
Bras early that same morning, and then, 
leaving it in command of the Prince of 
Orange, he had met Blicher at about one 
o’clock in the windmill of Bry. The two gen- 
erals parted in the firm conviction that the 
mass of the French army was at Ligny, and 
with the verbal understanding that Welling- 
ton, if not himself attacked, would come to 
Blicher’s support. On leaving, the English 
commander sharply criticized the tactical 
disposition of his ally’s army; but Bliicher, 
with the fixed idea that, in any case, the Duke 
was coming to his aid, determined to stand as 
he was. With similar obstinacy, Napoleon, 
certain that what he had before him was only 
a screen for the retreat of the main army 
of the allies, now despatched an order (the 
second) for Ney tocombine Reille, d’Erlon, and 
Kellermann, in order to destroy whatever 
force was in opposition at Quatre Bras. This 
was at two. The French attack was opened 
by Vandamme, and the resistance was such 
as to leave no doubt of the real Prussian 
strength. At once Napoleon wrote two de- 
spatches of the same tenor—one sent to 
Ney by an aide, and one direct to d’Erlon by 
a sub-officer of the guard. The former (the 
third for the same destination) urged Ney 
to come for the sake of France; the other 
summoned d’Erlon from Ney’s command to 
the Emperor’s owf immediate assistance: 
«You will save France, and cover yourself 
with glory,» were its closing words. This last 
order, the original of which has but lately 
been revealed, came nigh to ruining the 
whole day’s work. Before Wellington could 
return to Quatre Bras, Ney’s force was en- 
gaged with the Prince of Orange, and before 
noon a fierce conflict was raging at that place. 
D’Erlon appears to have been in a frightful 
quandary as to his duty, and in his dilemma 
he detached his best division, that of Durutte, 
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which did nothing to any purpose, neither 
assisting Ney, who did not literally obey his 
orders in consequence, nor coming to Napo- 
leon’s aid in time. Blicher, who had clearly 
determined to fight, come what would, held 
in as long as his impatient temper permitted; 
but since no reinforcement from Wellington 
appeared, he first fumed, and then gave his 
fatal orders t6 advance. The nature of the 
ground was such as necessarily by such a 
move to weaken his center. Napoleon marked 
this at once, and summoned the guard in 
order to break through. For a moment he 
hesitated; a mysterious force had appeared 
on the left; perhaps they were foes. Assured 
that they were d’Erlon’s men, he waited not 
an instant longer; the crash came, and Blii- 
cher’s line was shattered. Retreat was turned 
into rout so quickly that Bliicher could not 
even exchange his wounded horse for an- 
other, and in the mad rush he was so stunned 
and overwhelmed that his staff gave him up 
for lost. The few moments before he was 
found were the most precious for the allies 
of the whole campaign, since Gneisenau 
directed the flight northward on the line 
to Wavre, a route parallel with that on 
which Wellington, whatever his success, 
must now necessarily withdraw. This move, 
which abandoned the line to Namur, is 
Gneisenau’s title to fame. Napoleon did not 
wait for d’Erlon and then order an annihilat- 
ing pursuit, but came to the conclusion that 
the Prussians were sufficiently disorganized, 
and would seek to reorganize on the old line 
to the eastward. They were thus, he thought, 
completely and finally cut off from Welling- 
ton. He instantly despatched Pajol, with his 
single cavalry corps, to follow the foe, and 
was confirmed in his fatal conjecture by the 
report of 5000 Prussians having been seen 
on the Namur road, and exerting themselves 
to hold it. He remained in ignorance of the 
truth until next day. 

Almost simultaneously with the battle of 
Ligny was fought that of Quatre Bras. At 
eleven Ney received orders outlining a gen- 
eral plan for the day; about half an hour later 
came the specific command to unite the forces 
of d’Erlon, Reille, and Kellermann, and carry 
Quatre Bras; at five arrived in hot haste the 
messenger with the third order. At two 
o’clock there were not quite 7000 Anglo-Bel- 
gians in Quatre Bras, but, successive bodies 
arriving in swift succession, by half-past six 
o’clock there were over 30,000. At two Ney 
had 17,000, and although he had recalled 
d’Erlon, yet, owing to the withdrawal of 
Durutte, he had at half-past six not more 
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than 20,000. Had he advanced on the position 
the previous evening, or had he attacked be- 
tween eleven and two on the 16th, the event 
of the campaign might have been different 
from what it was. But if he really believed, 
as he afterward asseverated, that his orders 
were merely to push and hold the enemy, then 
his conduct throughout was gallant and cor- 
rect. The weight of evidence favors the claim 
of Napoleon that the marshal was perverse in 
his refusal to take Quatre Bras according to 
verbal orders. Whatever the truth, the be- 
havior of Ney’s men was admirable when they 
did advance, but they were forced back to 
Frasnes before superior numbers. Next morn- 
ing Wellington was conversing with General 
Bowles when a staff officer drew up, his horse 
flecked with foam, and whispered the news of 
Ligny. Without a change of countenance, the 
commander said to his companion: «Old 
Blicher has had a good licking, and 
gone back to Wavre, eighteen miles. As he 
has gone back, we must go, too. I suppose in 
England they will say we have been licked. 
I can’t help it; as they have gone back, we 
must go, too.» Accordingly, he issued his 
orders, and his army began to march at ten. 
On the whole, therefore, the events of June 
16 were favorable to Napoleon, since, fighting 
at two points with inferior numbers, he had 
been victorious at one, and had thereby se- 
cured the other also. It is useless to surmise 
what would have happened had Biilow been 
with Bliicher, and d’Erlon and Lobau with 
Napoleon, or if either of these possibilities 
had happened without the other; as it was, 
Napoleon’s strategy gained both Quatre Bras 
and Sombreffe. 

The Prussians had lost 20,000 men, miss- 
ing, wounded, and dead, and it required care- 
ful medical treatment to restore Bliicher. But 
all night the army marched, and in the morn- 
ing Bulow, having found his direction, was 
within easy reach at Gembloux. The retreat 
continved throughout the 17th. It was a 
move of the greatest daring, since the line 
was over a broken country almost destitute 
of roads, and, the old base of supplies having 
been abandoned, the men had to starve until 
Gneisenau could open a new one by way of 
Louvain. The army bore its hardships well; 
there was no straggling or demoralization, 
and the splendor of success makes doubly 
brilliant the move which confounded Napo- 
leon’s plans. Never dreaming at first that his 
foe had withdrawn elsewhere than along his 
natural line of supply toward Liége, the Em- 
peror considered the separation of the two 
allies as complete, and after carefully deliber- 
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ating throughout thelong interval he allowed 
his troops for rest, he determined to wheel, 
join Ney, and attack Wellington, wherever 
found. It was serious and inexplicable slack- 
ness which he showed in not taking effective 
measures to determine immediately where 
his defeated enemy was. Being,nevertheless, 
well aware of the Prussian resources and 
character, he made up his mind to detail 
Grouchy, with 33,000 men, for the purpose of 
scouring the country toward Liége at least as 
far as Namur. Then, to provide for what he 
considered a possible contingency, —viz., that 
which had actually occurred,—this adjunct 
army was to turn north, and hasten to Gem- 
bloux, in order absolutely to assure the isola- 
tion of Wellington; in any and every case the 
general was to keep his communications open. 
It was eight in the morning of the 17th when 
Napoleon issued from his quarters at Fleurus. 
Flahaut was waiting for the reply to an in- 
quiry which he had just brought from Ney 
concerning the details of Ligny. The Emperor 
at once dictated a despatch, the most famous 
in the controversial literature of Waterloo, in 
which his own achievements were told and 
Ney was blamed for the disconnected action 
of his subordinates the previous day; in par- 
ticular the marshal was instructed to take po- 
sition at Quatre Bras, «as you were ordered,» 
and d’Erlon was criticized for his failure to 
moveonSt.Amand. The wording of the hastily 
scribbled order to the latter he had probably 
forgotten; it was: «Portez-vous ... 4 la 
hauteur de Ligny, et fondez sur St. Amand 
—ou vice versa; c’est ce que je ne sais bien.» 
(«Betake yourself . . . to the heights of 
Ligny, pounce on St. Amand—or the reverse; 
Iam not quite sure which.») Further, the Em- 
peror now declared that, had Ney kept d’Erlon 
and Reille together, not an Englishman would 
have escaped, and that, had d’Erlon obeyed 
his orders, the Prussian army would have been 
destroyed. In case it were still impossible to 
seize Quatre Bras with the force at hand, 
Napoleon would himself move thither. Then, 
entering a carriage, he drove to Ligny; Lobau 
was ordered at once to Marbais, on the road 
to Quatre Bras. After haranguing the troops 
and prisoners, Napoleon was informed, about 
noon, that Wellington was still in position. 
At once a second order was sent, command- 
ing Ney to attack; the Emperor, it ran, was 
already under way to Marbais. This was not 
quite true, for while he was giving detailed 
instructions to Grouchy before parting, that 
general had seemed uneasy, and had finally 
pleaded that it would be impossible further to 
disorganize the Prussians, since they had so 
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longa start. These scruples were peremptor- 
ily put down, and the chief parted amicably 
from his subordinate, but with a sense of un- 
easiness, lest he had left nice and difficult work 
in unwilling hands. Scouts soon overtook him, 
and expressed doubt as to the Prussians hav- 
ing gone to Namur. In case they had not, 
Grouchy must act cautiously. Accordingly, 
positive instructions were then dictated to 
Bertrand, and sent to Grouchy, whose move- 
ments were nowdoublyimportant. The latter 
general was to reconnoiter toward Namur, 
but march direct to Gembloux; his chief task 
was to discover whether Bliicher was seeking 
to join Wellington or not. For the rest, he was 
free to act on his own discretion. Napoleon 
then entered his carriage,and drove to Quatre 
Bras. Mounting his horse, he led the pursuit 
of the English rear. Indignant that Ney had 
lost the opportunity to overwhelm at least a 
portion of Wellington’s force, he exclaimed 
to d’Erlon, «They have ruined France!» So 
active and energetic was he that he actually 
exposed himself to the artillery fire with 
which the English gunners sought to retard 
the pursuit. It was not an easy matter for 
Grouchy to carry out his instructions; at 


two o’clock began a steady downpour, which- 


lasted well into the next morning; the roads 
to Gembloux were lanes, and the rain turned 
them into sticky mud. Not until that night 
was Grouchy’s command assembled at Gem- 
bloux; it was ten o’clock before the leader 
gained an inkling of where the Prussians 
were, and then, though uncertain as to 
their exact movements, he immediately de- 
spatched a letter, which Napoleon received at 
two in the morning, declaring his intention of 
following them to Wavre, soas to prevent their 
reaching Brussels, and in order to separate 
them from Wellington. Some hours later, 
when finally convinced that Bliicher was re- 
tiring on Wavre, Grouchy set his columns in 
motion in a straight line toward that place 
by Sart-d-Walhain, choosing, with very poor 
judgment, to advance by the right bank of 
the Dyle, and thus jeopardizing the precious 
connections he had been repeatedly and ur- 
gently instructed to keep open. 


WATERLOO. 


ON the night of June 17 Wellington’s army 
reached the heights at Mont St. Jean, on the 
northern edge of what was destined to be the 
most talked of battle-field in modern times. 
His retreat, masked by a strong body of cav- 
alry, with some horse artillery, and a single 
infantry division, had been slow and regular, 
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being retarded somewhat by the heavy rain. 
Ney had held his position at Frasnes, well 
aware that what was before him was far 
more than a rear-guard—in fact, owing to 
the arrival of strong reinforcements during 
the night, it was the larger portion of the 
Anglo-Belgian army. But. the instant the 
French marshal was informed of his en- 
emy’s retrograde movements he threw for- 
ward a strong force of cavalry to codperate 
with Napoleon. Substantial reinforcements 
had come in, and, when reunited, the French 
army numbered 71,500 men, and 240 guns, 
excluding Gérard, who had been left at 
Ligny to cooperate with Grouchy. That Wel- 
lington was far on his way to the defensive 
position chosen by himself was probably in 
accord with Napoleon’s calculations; his only 
fear was lest his foe should have withdrawn 
behind the forest of Soignies, where free com- 
munication with Blicher and the junction of 
the two allied armies would be assured, as it 
was not at Mont St. Jean. This anxiety was 
set at rest by a cavalry reconnaissance, and 
at dusk the French van bivouacked at Belle 
Alliance, separated by a broad, shallow vale 
from their foe. The rest of the army followed 
with great difficulty, some by the road, some 
through plowed or swampy fields, wading the 
swollen tributaries of the Dyle, and floun- 
dering through the meadows on their banks. 
The army of Wellington had seized, in pass- 
ing, what provisions and forage they found, 
and they had camp-fires to comfort them in 
the steady rain. The French had scanty or 
no rations, and lay throughout the night in 
the grain-fields, without fire or shelter. All 
told, Wellington had 68,000 men; ten miles 
on his right, af Hal, lay 18,000 more; eight 
miles on his left, twelve from his headquar- 
ters at Waterloo, was Bliicher. Wellington, 
who had informed Bliicher that, unless sup- 
port reached him, he would fall back to Brus- 
sels, at two o’clock in the morning had as- 
surance of Bliicher’s codperation. There is 
an unsupported statement of Napoleon’s that 
he twice sent to Grouchy on the night of the 
17th, by two separate officers, a definite order 
to detach 7000 men from his camp at Wavre 
(where the Emperor affected to believe that 
Grouchy was), and make connection by St.- 
Lambert with the right of the main army. 
This would cut Bliicher entirely off from 
Wellington. The motive of this statement is 
transparent— with the allies separated, they 
were outmanceuvered; with the possibility of 
their union, and an understanding between 
them to that effect, he was himself out- 
manceuvered. 
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Grouchy denied having received this order; 
neither of the officers intrusted with it ever 
revealed himself; the original of it has never 
been found; and in subsequent orders issued 
next day there is no mention of, or reference 
to, anysuch message. Either the declaration, 
twice made at St. Helena, was due to forget- 
fulness, being an account of intentions not 
carried out, or else it was put forward to 
explain the result of the campaign as due to 
his lieutenant’s inefficiency. Grouchy must 
have had an uneasy conscience, since for 
thirty years he suppressed the text of the 
Bertrand order, which was not on the order- 
book because it had not been dictated to 
Soult: and when, after falsely claiming for 
the duration of an entire generation that he 
had acted under verbal instructions, he did 
publish it, he gave, at the same time, a 
mutilated version of his own report from 
Gembloux, sent on the night of the 17th, 
changing his original language so as to show 
that he had never looked upon the separation 
of the allies as his chief task, but that what 
was uppermost in his mind was an attack on 
the Prussians. It was two in the morning of 
the 18th when the letter of Grouchy, written 
about four hours earlier, arrived at Napo- 
leon’s headquarters. Both the Emperor and 
Soult knew by that time that the whole of 
Bliicher’s army was moving to Wavre; yet 
they did not give this information, nor any 
minute directions, to the returning messen- 
ger. Grouchy, therefore, was left to act on 
his own discretion, his superior doubtless be- 
lieving that the inferior would by that time 
himself be fully informed, and would hasten 
to throw himself, like an impenetrable wall, 
between the Prussians and the Anglo-Belgian 
army. Bythe defenders of Napoleon, Grouchy 
is severely criticized for not having marched 
early in the morning of the 18th to Moustier, 
where, if energetic, he could have carried 
over his army to the left bank of the river 
by eleven o’clock, thus placing his force 
within the sphere of Napoleon’s operations. 
Perhaps he would have been able to prevent 
the union of the opposing armies, or, if not 
that, to strengthen Napoleon in his struggle. 
It is proved by Marbot’s memoirs that this is 
what Napoleon expected. On the other hand, 
excellent critics present other very important 
considerations: the line to Moustier was over 
a country so rough and miry that after a tor- 
rential rain the artillery would have been 
seriously delayed, and Prussian scouts might 
well have brought down a strong Prussian 
column in time to oppose the crossing there 
or elsewhere. Grouchy, moreover, could not 
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know that Wellington would offer battle in 
front of the forest of Soignies—a resolution 
which, in the opinion of Napoleon and many 
lesser experts, was a serious blunder. He 
appears to have been positive that the two 
armies were aiming to combine for the de- 
fense of Brussels; finally, when from Wal- 
hain the sound of the firing at Waterloo was 
distinctly heard, and Gérard fiercely urged an 
immediate march toward the field of battle, 
Grouchy was acting strictly within the limits 
of the Bertrand order, and according to what 
he then held to be explicit instructions, when 
he pressed on to concentrate at Wavre, 
and thus, if Napoleon had already defeated 
Wellington, prevent any union between 
Wellington and the Prussian army. It is 
almost certain that Grouchy would in no 
way have changed the event by marching 
direct to Mont St. Jean, for the cross-roads 
were soaked, and the distance was approxi- 
mately thirteen miles; the previous day he 
had been able to make somewhat more than 
half that distance in nine hours. 

Napoleon himself did not apparently ex- 
pect the Prussians to rally as they did. He 
spent the hours from dawn, when the rain 
ceased, in careful reconnoitering. The mud 
was so thick in places that he required help 
to draw his feet out of his own tracks. At 
breakfast, according to a contemporary anec- 
dote, he expressed himself as having never 
been more favored by fortune; and when re- 
minded that Bliicher might effect a union 
with the English, he replied that the Prus- 
sians would need three days to form again. 
This is in accord with his exaggerated but 
reiterated estimates of the disaster produced 
in Bliicher’s ranks after Ligny, and, taken in 
connection with the difficulty of moving artil- 
lery (not a sufficient explanation in itself), is 
the only conceivable reason for his delay in 
attacking on the 18th. It also explains his 
remissness in leaving Grouchy to exercise full 
discretion as to his movements. At eight the 
plan of battle was sketched; at nine the 
orders for the day were despatched through- 
out the lines; about ten -the weary but self- 
confident Emperor threw himself down and 
slept for an hour; at eleven he mounted, and 
rode by the Brussels highway to the farm of 
Belle Alliance. It was probably during the 
Emperor’s nap that Soult forwarded to 
Grouchy a despatch, marked 10 A.M., in- 
structing that general to manceuver toward 
the main army by way of Wavre. Although, 
according to Marbot, Napoleon expected 
Grouchy in the afternoon by way of Mous- 
tier, at one a second despatch, of which the 
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Emperor certainly had cognizance, had been 
forwarded to Grouchy, expressing approval 
of his intention to move on Wavre by Sart- 
a-Walhain, but instructing him «always to 
manceuver in our direction.» The postscript 
of this second order enjoins haste, since it 
was thought Biilow was already on the heights 
of St. Lambert. The one central idea of 
Napoleon and Soult was clearly to leave a 
wide discretion for Grouchy, provided always 
that he kept his communications with the 
main army open, and that his general direc- 
tion was one which would insure easy con- 
nection, in order either to cut off or check 
the Prussians. But, however this may be, the 
hours of Napoleon’s inactivity were precious 
to his enemies; by twelve Biilow was at St. 
Lambert, and at that same hour two other 
Prussian corps were leaving Wavre. These 
movements were apparently tardy, but Gnei- 
senau, feeling that Wellington had been a 
poor reliance at Ligny, and very much doubt- 
ing whether he really intended to stand at 
Waterloo, was unwilling that Bliicher should 
despatch his troops until it was certain that 
the Prussian army would not again be left in 
the lurch. Should the Anglo-Dutch retreat 
to Brussels, the Prussians must either retreat 
by Louvain, or be again defeated. Anxiety 
was not dispelled until the roar of cannon 
was heard between eleven and twelve. Then 
the Prussians first exerted themselves to the 
utmost; it was about four when they were 
within striking distance, ready to take Napo- 
leon’s army on its flank. When Grouchy 
reached Wavre, at the same hour, he found 
there but one of Blicher’s corps, the rear 
under Thielmann. 

From Belle Alliance Napoleon returned, 
and took his station on the height of Ros- 
some. In front was a vale something less than 
a mile in width. The highway stretched be- 
fore him in a straight line until it skirted the 
large farmstead of La Haye Sainte on the op- 
posite side; then, ascending by a slant to the 
first crest, it passed the hamlet of Mont St. 
Jean, only to ascend still higher to the top of 
the ridge before falling again into a second 
depression. At Mont St. Jean was Welling- 
ton’s center. The road from Nivelles to Brus- 
sels crosses the valley about a quarter of a 
mile westward, and on it, midway between the 
two slopes, lay another farm-house, with its 
barns, that of Hougomont. More than half 
a mile eastward, in the direction from which 
the Prussians were expected, lay scattered the 
farm buildingsof Papelotte, LaHaye,Smohain, 
and Frischermont. The valley was covered 
with rich crops. Unobstructed by ditches or 
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hedges, it was cut longitudinally about the 
middle by a cruciform ridge, with spurs 
reaching toward Belle Alliance on one side, 
and past Hougomont on the other; the road 
passed by a cut through the longitudinal 
arm. Hougomont was almost a fortress, hay- 
ing strong brick walls and a moat; it stood 
in a large orchard, which was surrounded by 
a thick hedge. The house at La Haye Sainte 
was brick, also, and formed one side of a 
quadrangle, inclosed further by two brick 
barns and a strong wall of the same material; 
though not as large or solid as Hougomont, 
it was a strong advance redoubt for Mont St. 
Jean. The right and center of Wellington 
were thus well protected, the left was ad- 
mirably screened by the places already 
enumerated. His army was deployed in 
three lines, the front plainly visible to the 
French, the second partly concealed by the 
crest of the hill, and the third entirely so. 
His headquarters were two miles north, at 
Waterloo; his lines of retreat, though broken 
by the forest of Soignes, were open either to- 
ward Wavre or toward the sea. The latter 
line was well protected by the troops at Hal. 
Uneasy about the character of his Dutch- 
Belgian troops, he had carefully disposed 
them among the reliable English and Ger- 
mans in order to preclude the possibility of a 
panic. In the foreground of Napoleon’s po- 
sition was the French army, also deployed in 
three lines. The front, extending from the 
mansion of Frischermont to the Nivelles road, 
consisted of two infantry corps, one on each 
side of Belle Alliance, and of two corps of 
cavalry, one on the extreme right wing, one on 
the left; of this line Ney had command. The 
second was shorter, its wings being cavalry, 
and its center in two divisions, of cavalry and 
infantry respectively. The third, or reserve, 
was the guard. Each of the lines had its due 
proportion of artillery, stationed in all three 
along the road. This disposition gave the 
French array, as seen from beyond, a fan-like 
appearance, the sticks, or columns, converg- 
ing toward the rear. The array was brilliant; 
every man and horse was in sight; the num- 
ber was superior by about 4000 to that of the 
enemy; the ground was, by eleven, almost dry 
enough to secure the fullest advantage from 
superiority in artillery; deserters from the foe 
came in from time to time. Surely the moral 
effect of such a scene upon the somewhat 
motley throng across the valley must be very 
powerful. Yet the road to Charleroi was the 
single available line of retreat, and it passed 
through a deep cut; the soldiers were tired 
and not really first-rate, fifty per cent. of the 
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line being recruits, and nearly a quarter of the 
guard untrained men; the tried officers had 
all been promoted, and those who replaced 
them needed such careful watching that deep 
formations had been adopted, and these must 
not merely diminish the volume of fire, but 
present vulnerable targets; the cavalry had 
been hastily gathered, and was far from be- 
ing as efficient as the British veterans or the 
German legion. 

For some moments after reaching his posi- 
tion Napoleon stood, impassive. He was clad 
in his classic costume of cocked hat and gray 
surtout. Throughout his lines he had been 
received with enthusiasm, and his presence 
was clearly magnetic as of old. The direc- 
tion of affairs in this momentous crisis was 
his, and he dreamed of two implacable enemies 
routed, of appeasing the two who were less 
directly interested, of glory won, of empire 
regained. Reason must have told him how 
empty was such a vision; for, since Poisch- 
witz, Austria and Russia had been quite as 
bitter, and more tortuous, than the other 
powers. His expression mirrored pain both 
physical and intellectual; his over-confidence 
and consequent delay were signs of degene- 
rate power; his exertions for three days past 
had been beyond any human strength, es- 
pecially when the faculties of body and mind 
had been harassed for more than two months 
as his had been. It was the first day of the 
week, but there was a calm more profound 
than that of the Sabbath; the sky was dull, 
the misty air was heavy with summer heat; 
but there was the expectant silence of a 
great host, the deep determination of two 
grim and obstinate armies. Wellington, with 
his western lines protected, would be safe 
when the Prussian army should appear where 
he knew its van already was, and he must 
manceuver eastward to keep in touch. Napo- 
leon must crush the British center and left, 
and roll up the line to its right, in order to 
separate the parts of his dual foe. To this 
end he had determined to make a feint 
against Hougomont;should Wellington throw 
in his reserves at that point on his right, one 
strong push might throw the rest into con- 
fusion, and hurl the whole force westward, 
away from Brussels. It was a simple plan, 
great in its simplicity, as had been every 
strategic conception of Napoleon from the 
opening of the campaign. But its execution 
was like that of every other movement at- 
tempted since the first great march of concen- 
tration—tardy, slack, and feeble. Personal 
bravery was abundant among the French, but 
the orderly cooperation of regiment, division, 
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and corps in all the arms, the courage of self- 
restraint, and the self-sacrifice of individuals 
in organized movement, with the invigorating 
ubiquity of a master mind, —these were lack- 
ing from the first. 

Napoleon’s salute to Wellington was a can- 
nonade from a hundred and twenty guns. The 
fire was directed toward the enemy’s center 
and left, but it was ineffectual, except as the 
smoke partially masked the first French move- 
ment, which was the attack on Hougomont by 
their left, the corps of Reille. This was in 
three divisions, commanded respectively by 
Bachelu, Foy, and Prince Jerome, whose di- 
rector was Guillemenot. Preceded by skir- 
mishers, the column of Jerome gained partial 
shelter in a wood to the southwest of their 
goal, but the resistance to their advance was 
vigorous; on the skirts of the grove were 
Nassauers, Hanoverians, and a detachment 
of the English guards, all picked men, and 
behind, on higher ground, an English battery. 
The two other divisions pressed on behind, 
and for a time their gains were apparently 
substantial. But, checked in front by artillery 
fire, and by a murderous fusillade from loop- 
holes cut in the walls of Hougomont, the be- 
siegers hesitated. Such, however, was their 
zeal, and so great their numbers, that Bau- 
duin’s brigade doubled on the rear of the 
fortalice, drove back the English guards from 
before the entrance to the courtyard on the 
north, and charged for the opening. Some 
even entered, and the success of Napoleon’s 
first move was in sight when five gallant Eng- 
lishmen, by sheer physical strength, shut the 
stout gate in the face of the assailants. A 
fearless French grenadier scaled the wall, 
but he and his comrades within were killed. 
A second assault on the same spot failed; so, 
too, a third on the west, and still another on 
the east, all of which were repelled by the 
English guards, who moved down from above, 
and drove the French into the wood, where 
they held their own. These close and bloody 
encounters were contrary to Reille’s orders, 
but in the thick of combat his various detach- 
ments could not be restrained. 

The second division of the battle was the 
main attack on Wellington’s left by d’Erlon’s 
corps. Between twelve and one a Prussian 
hussar was captured, with a message from 
Bliicher to Wellington announcing the Prus- 
sian advance. At once the postscript was 
added to the second despatch to Grouchy, al- 
ready mentioned, and Napoleon made ready 
for his great effort. Unable to sit his horse, 
he had dismounted, and, sitting at the table 
on which his map was spread, he was fre- 
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quently seen to nod and doze. Ney and 
d’Erlon, left to their own judgment, had 
evolved a scheme of formation so complex 
that, when tried, as it now was, it proved 
unworkable. The confusion was veiled by a 
terrific, continuous, and destructive artillery 
fire. After some delay, and a readjustment 
involving preparations against the possible 
flank attack of the Prussians, d’Erlon’s corps 
advanced in four columns, under Donzelot, 
Allix, Marcognet, and Durutte respectively. 
Opposed was Picton’s decimated corps, with 
a few Dutch-Belgians, whose valor, never very 
bright, had been almost eclipsed by the fact 
that their uniforms, having been mistaken 
for French ones, had drawn upon them the 
fire of their own associates. Durutte, on the 
extreme right, seized Papelotte, but lost it al- 
most immediately. The conflict then focused 
about La Haye Sainte, where the garden and 
orchard were seized by an overwhelming 
force. The buildings had been inadequately 
fortified, but Major Baring, with his garrison, 
displayed prodigies of valor, and held them. 
The assailants, supported hitherto by bat- 
teries firing over their heads, now charged 
up the hill; as they reached the crest, their 
own guns were silenced, but their yells of de- 
fiance rent the air. The Dutch-Belgians of 
the first rank hearkened an instant, and fled 
incontinently until, followed by the jeers and 
menaces of the British grenadiers and Royal 
Scots, they reached a place of safety, when 
they reformed, and stood. Picton was thus 
left unsupported, but at that decisive moment 
Donzelot tried the new tactics again, and his 
ranks fell into momentary confusion. Picton 
charged, the British artillery opened, and, 
though the English general fell, mortally 
wounded, his men hurled back the French. 
This first success enabled Wellington to bring 
in his infantry, and to throw in his cavalry 
against a body of French riders, under Rous- 
sel, which, having swept the fields around La 
Haye Sainte, was now coming on. His order 
was for Somerset and Ponsonby to charge. 
The shock was terrific, but the French cav- 
alry yielded, and the whole of d’Erlon’s line 
rolled back in fair order. A few vain efforts 
were made by the rash Englishmen to create 
confusion, but they were thwarted. This 
ended the effort upon which Napoleon had 
based his hope of success; there was still 
desultory fighting at Hougomont, and the 
Prussians, though not visible, were forming 
behind the forest of Paris. 

There was a long and ominous pause before 
the next renewal of conflict. Wellington used 
it to repair his shattered left, Napoleon to 
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form a corps under Lobau, intended to repel 
the flank attack of the Prussians. Ney was 
determined to redeem his repulse by a second 
front attack, and Napoleon, either by word or 
silence, gave consent. While the batteries 
kept up their fire, the marshal gathered in the 
center the largest mass of horsemen which 
had ever charged on a European battle-field, 
12,000 men, light and heavy cavalry. His aim 
was to supplement Reille, still engaged at 
Hougomont, and dash in upon the allied right 
center. Donzelot’s column, now reformed, 
was hurled directly against La Haye Sainte, 
and the mass of the cavalry surged up the 
hill. The gunners of Wellington’s artillery, 
unprotected even by breastworks, stood to 
their pieces until the attacking line was 
within forty yards; then they delivered their 
final salvo, and fled. Wavering for an instant, 
the French advanced with a cheer. Before 
them stood the enemy in hollow squares, four 
ranks deep, the front kneeling, the second at 
the charge, the two others ready to fire. The 
horsemen dared not rush on those bristling 
lines. In and out among the serried ranks 
they flowed and foamed, discharging their 
pistols, and slashing with their sabers, until, 
discouraged by losses, and exhausted by use- 
less exertion, their efforts grew feeble. Du- 
bois’s brigade, according to tradition, dashed 
in ignorance over the brow of a ravine, men 
and horses rolling in horrid confusion into 
the unsuspected pit. The abyss, it is believed, 
was likewise the grave of the fifteen hundred 
men and two thousand horses which were 
eventually collected from round about. The 
British reserve cavalry, supported by the in- 
fantry fire, and a few hastily collected bat- 
teries, completed the defeat of Ney’s first 
charge. A second was repulsed in the same 
way. The undaunted marshal then waited for 
reinforcements. No fewer than thirty-seven 
squadrons came in, Napoleon sending Keller- 
mann’s heavy dragoons as a last resort. 
Guyot’s division of the heavy guard cavalry 
was also there—some say summoned by Ney, 
others that they came of their own accord; 
the question arises because, in the next stage 
of the battle, their absence from their place 
was a serious matter. Another time, and still 
another, this mighty force moved against the 
foe. Pouring in and out, backward and for- 
ward among the squares, they lost cohesion 
and force until, at the moment of Welling- 
ton’s extremity, they withdrew, as before, 
exhausted and spent. 

The energy and zeal of the English com- 
mander were in strange contrast to Napo- 
leon’s growing apathy; but Wellington was 
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now at the end of his powers. It was six, and 
to his repeated messages, calling for Bliicher’s 
aid, there had been noresponse. He was face 
to face with defeat. Baring had held La Haye 
Sainte with unsurpassed gallantry; his calls 
for men had been answered, but his requisi- 
tions for ammunition were strangely neg- 
lected. Ney, seeing how vain his cavalry 
charges were, withdrew before the last one 
took place, arrayed Bachelu’s division, col- 
lected a number of field-pieces, and fell furi- 
ously, with cannonade and bayonet charge, 
upon the farm-house. His success was com- 
plete: the garrison fled, his pursuit was hot, 
and, leading in person, he broke through the 
opposing line at its very heart. Had he been 
supported by a strong reserve, the battle 


would have been won. Miiffling, Wellington’s 
Prussian aide, dashed away to the Prussian 
lines, and, as he drew near the head of Zieten’s 
division, shouted, «The battle is lost if the 
corps does not press on and at once support 
the English army.» Ney’s adjutant, demand- 
ing infantry to complete the breach he had 
made, was received by Napoleon with petu- 
lance. One brigade from Biilow’s corps had 
attacked at about half-past four; repulsed at 
first, their onset was growing fiercer, for two 
other brigades had come in. Soult had op- 
posed Ney’s waste of cavalry. He and the 
other generals were displaying a wilfulness 
bordering on insubordination. A portion of 
the guard had just been detached for Lobau’s 
support. To Ney’s demand for infantry the 
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THE ECLIPSE OF NAPOLEON’S GLORY. 


Emperor replied, « Where do you expect me 
to get them from? Am I to make them?» 
Had the old Bonaparte spirit moved the 
chieftain to put himself at the head of what 
remained of the guard infantry to support 
Ney, a temporary victory would have been 
won; and then, with a remnant flushed with 
victory, he could have turned to Lobau’s 
assistance before the main Prussian army 
came in. Thus was lost Napoleon’s one chance 
to deal Wellington a decisive blow. 

It was to prevent a dangerous flank move- 
ment of the enemy—the advance, namely, of 
Biilow, with the cavalry corps of Prince Will- 
iam (afterward first emperor of Germany), 
upon Plancenoit—that Napoleon had de- 
tached the young guard, under Duhesme, a 
third of his precious reserve, to support 
Lobau’s right; Durutte being in the rear of 
his left, that portion was already as strong 
as it could be made. Nevertheless the Pruss- 
ians seized Plancenoit; at once the French 
rallied, and drove them out; Bliicher threw 
in eight fresh battalions, and these, with the 
six already engaged, dashed for the ravine 
leading to the village. The passage was 
lined with French, and for a time it was 
like the valley of Hinnom; but the Prussians 
pressed on, and the young guard reeled. Napo- 
leon sent in two battalions of the old guard, 
under Morand; their firmness restored that of 
their comrades, and the place was cleared, 
2000 dead remaining as the victims of that 
furious charge and countercharge. At seven 
Bulow was back again in his first position, 
awaiting the arrival of Pirch’s corps to re- 
store hisriddled ranks. Napoleon had now left 
only twelve of the twenty-three battalions of 
the guard reserve, less than 6000 men. Well- 
ington had repaired the breach made by Ney, 
and, though still hard pressed on his right, 
Zieten had made good the strength of his left, 
some of his cavalry having been detached to 
repair other weak spots in the line. At this 
moment Zieten conceived that Biilow was 
further giving way, and hesitated in his ad- 
vance. The brief interval was marked by 
Durutte, and, with a last desperate effort, he 
carried Papelotte, La Haye, and Smohain, 
hoping to prevent the fatal juncture. It was 
half an hour before Zieten retrieved his loss. 
By that time Pirch had come up, and, with 
this reinforcement, Biilow, behind the heavy 
fire of his powerful batteries, charged Lobau, 
and advanced on the guard at Plancenoit. 
Lobau, the hero of Aspern, stood like a rock 
until Durutte’s men, and the remnants of 
d’Erlon’s corps, flying past his flank, induced 
a panic in his own ranks. Thereupon the 
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whole French right fell into confusion, all 
except the guard, who stood in the church- 
yard of Plancenoit until surrounded and re- 
duced in number to about 250 men, when, 
under Pelet’s command, they placed their 
eagle in their midst, formed a square, drove 
off the cavalry which blocked their path, and 
reached the main line of retreat with scarcely 
enough men to keep their formation. 

Before the combined armies of Wellington 
and Blicher the French could not stand, but, 
in spite of inferior numbers, and the manifest 
signs of defeat, General Bonaparte might have 
conducted:an orderly retreat. The case was 
different with Napoleon, the Emperor, even 
though he were now a Liberator; to retreat 
would have been merely a postponement of 
the day of reckoning. Accordingly, the great 
adventurer, facing his destiny on the height 
at Rossome, determined, in a last desperate 
effort, to retrieve the day, and stake all on 
a last cast of the dice. For an instant he 
appears to have contemplated a change of 
front, wheeling for that purpose by Hougo- 
mont, where his resistance was still strong; 
but he finally decided to crush the Anglo- 
Belgian right, if possible, roll up both armies 
into a confused mass, so that, perchance, they 
might weaken rather than strengthen each 
other, and then, with Grouchy’s aid, strike 
for victory. Indifferent to Ney’s demands, he 
had set the very elect of his army in array 
against Billow; surely they might stand firm 
while his blow elsewhere was delivered. But 
he did not reckon in this with Wellington’s 
reserve power; though the dramatic stories 
of the Duke’s mortal anxiety rest on slight 
foundation, there is no doubt that he felt a 
great relief when the Prussians entered the 
combat, for immediately he turned his atten- 
tion, not to rest, but to the reforming of his 
line. Officers and men, English or German, 
knew nothing of Biilow’s or Bliicher’s where- 
abouts when Napoleon took his resolution, 
but, sensible of having been strengthened, 
they displayed at half-past seven that even- 
ing the same grim determination they had 
shown at eleven in the morning. Though 
Wellington’s task of standing firm until Bli- 
cher’s arrival was accomplished, and though, 
perhaps, his soldiers heard the distant firing 
of the Prussian guns, yet nothing could be 
seen across the long interval, the noise at- 
tracted little attention, and neither he nor 
they could know what was yet before them. 
It was, therefore, splendid courage in general 
and army which kept them ever ready for any 
exertion, however desperate. Against this 
army, in this temper, Napoleon despatched 
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what was left of that force which was the pe- 
culiar product of his life and genius, the old 
and middle guard. Most of its members were 
the children of peasants, and had been born 
in ante-Revolution days. Neither intelligent 
in appearance nor graceful in bearing, they 
nevertheless had the look of perfect fighting- 
machines. Their huge bearskin caps and long 
mustaches did not diminish the fierceness of 
their aspect. They had been selected for size, 
docility, and strength; they had been well 
paid, well fed, and well drilled; they had, 
therefore, no ties but those to their Emperor, 
no homes but their barracks, and no enthu- 
siasm but their passion for imperial France. 
They would have followed no leader unless 
he were distinguished in their system of life; 
accordingly, Ney was selected for that honor, 
and, as they came in proud confidence up the 
Charleroi road, their Emperor passed them in 
review. Like every other division, they had 
been told that the distant roar was from 
Grouchy’s guns; when informed that all was 
ready for the finishing stroke, that there was 
to be a general advance along the whole line, 
and that no man was to be denied his share 
in certain victory, even the sick, it is said, 
rose up, and hurried into the ranks. The air 
seemed rent with their hoarse cheers as their 
columns swung in measured tread diagonally 
across the northern spur of the cross-like 
elevation which cut the surface of the valley. 

Wellington, informed of the French move- 
ment, as it is thought, by a deserter, issued 
hurried orders to the center, ordered Mait- 
land’s brigade to where the charge must be 
met, and posted himself, with Napier’s bat- 
tery, somewhat to its right. While yet his 
words of warning were scarcely uttered, the 
head of the French column appeared. The 
English batteries belched forth a welcome, 
but, although Ney’s horse, the fifth that day, 
was shot, the men he led suffered little, and, 
with him on foot at their side, they came 
steadily onward. The British guards were 
lying behind the hill-crest, and the French 
could discern no foe—only a few mounted 
officers, of whom Wellington was one. As- 
tonished and incredulous, the assailants 
pressed steadily on until within twenty 
yards of the English line. «Up, guards! 
make ready!» rang out the Duke’s well- 
known call. The British jumped, and fired; 
about 300 of Ney’s gallant soldiers fell. But 
there was no confusion; on both sides volley 
succeeded volley, and this lasted until the 
British charged. Then, and then only, the 
French withdrew. Simultaneously Donzelot 
had fallen upon Alten’s division; but he was 
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leading a forlorn hope, and making no im- 
pression. As Ney fell back, a body of French 
cuirassiers advanced upon the English bat- 
teries. Their success was partial, and behind 
them a second column of the guard was 
formed. Again the assault was renewed; but 
the second attempt fared worse than the first. 
To the right of Maitland, Adam’s brigade, 
with the 52nd regiment, had taken stand; 
wheeling now, these poured a deadly flank 
fire into the advancing French, while the 
others poured in a devastating hail of bullets 
from the front. The front ranks of the 
French replied with spirit, but when the 
British had completed their manceuver, Col- 
borne gave the order, his men cheered in re- 
sponse, and the countercharge began. « Vive 
’Empereur!» came the responsive cheer from 
the thinning ranks of the assailants, and stil] 
they came on. But in the awful crash they 
reeled, confusion followed, and almost in the 
twinkling of an eye the rout began. Two 
battalions of the old guard, underCambronne, 
retreated in fair order to the center of the 
valley, where they made their last gallant 
stand against the overwhelming numbers of 
Halkett’s German brigade. They fought until 
but 150 survived. From all sides the de- 
spairing cry of «Sauve qui peut!» rang on 
their ears. To the final summons of sur- 
render the leader assented, and they filed in 
dejection to the rear. This occurrence has 
passed into tradition as an epic event; what 
Cambronne might well have said, « The guard 
dies, but never surrenders,» was not uttered, 
but it epitomizes their character, and in the 
phrase they and their leader have found 
immortality. 

The last charge of the guard took place 
almost at the moment when Durutte was fin- 
ally routed. Wellington gave the order for 
a general advance. The French left fell into 
panic, and fled toward Belle Alliance. Before 
La Haye Sainte stood two squares of French 
soldiers, the favored legion chosen to protect 
the imperial headquarters. In the fatal hour 
it splendidly vindicated the choice, and am‘d 
the chaos stood in perfect order. Through- 
out the famous charge of his devoted men 
Napoleon rode hither and thither, from Ros- 
some to Belle Alliance. His looks grew dark, 
but at the very last he called hoarsely to the 
masses of disorganized troops that came 
whirling by, bidding them to stand fast. All 
in vain; and, as the last square came on, he 
pressed inside its serried wall. It was not too 
soon, for the Prussians had now joined the 
forward movement, and, in the supreme dis- 
order consequent, the other square dissolved. 
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Napoleon’s convoy withstood the shock of a 
charge from the 12th British light dragoons, 
and again of a Prussian charge at Rossome, 
where Gneisenau took up the fierce pursuit. 
Though assaulted, and hard beset by mus- 
ketry, the square moved silently on. There 
were no words but an occasional remark ad- 
dressed by Napoleon to his brother Jerome, 
or to one of the officers. At eleven Genappe 
was reached; there, such was the activity of 
the pursuers, all hope of an orderly retreat 
vanished, and the square melted away. Napo- 
leon had become an object of pity—his eyes 
set, his frame collapsed, his great head roll- 
ing in a drowsy stupor. Monthyon and Ber- 
trand set him as best they could upon a horse, 
and, one on each side, supported him as they 
rode. They had an escort of forty men. At 
Quatre Bras they despatched a messenger to 
summon Grouchy, bidding him to retire on 
Namur. The Prussians were only one hour 
behind. At daybreak they reached Charleroi, 
but they dared not delay; two rickety carri- 
ages were secured, and it was not until the 
wretched caravan reached Philippeville that 
the fugitives secured a few hours’ repose. 


THE SURRENDER. 


THE battle of Waterloo is so called because 
Wellington’s despatch to England was dated 
from his headquarters at that place. It was 
not great by reason of the numbers engaged, 
for on the side of the allies were 130,000 men, 
on the other 72,000; nor was there any special 
brilliancy inits conduct. Wellington defended 
a strong position well and carefully selected. 
But he wilfully left himself with inferior 
numbers; he did not heartily cooperate with 
Blicher; both were unready; Gneisenau was 
suspicious; and the battle of Ligny was a 
Prussian blunder. Napoleon committed, be- 
tween dawn and dusk of June 18, a series of 
petty mistakes, each of which can be ex- 
plained, but not excused. He began too late; 
he did not follow up his assaults; he did not 
retreat when beaten; he could attend to only 
one thing at a time; he failed in control of 
his subordinates; he was neither calm nor 
alert. His return from Elba had made him 
the idol of the majority in France, but his 
conduct throughout the Hundred Days was 
that of a broken man. His genius seemed 
bright at the opening of his last campaign, 
but every day saw the day’s task delayed. 
His great lieutenants grew uneasy and un- 
trustworthy, though, like his patient, endur- 
ing, and gallant men, they displayed prodigies 
of personal valor. Ney and Grouchy used 
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their discretion, but it was the discretion of 
caution, most unlike that of Desaix at Mar- 
engo, or of Ney himself at Eylau. Their 
ignorance cannot be condoned; Grouchy’s 
decision at Walhain, though justified in 
measure by Soult’s later order, probably was 
the immediate cause of final disaster. But 
such considerations do not excuse Napoleon’s 
failure to give explicit orders, nor his ner- 
vous interference with Ney’s formation be- 
fore Quatre Bras, nor his deliberate iterations 
during his captivity that he had expected 
Grouchy throughout the battle. Moreover, 
the interest of Waterloo is connected with 
its immediate and dramatic consequences 
rather than with its decisive character. If 
Napoleon had won on that day, the allies 
would have been far from annihilation; both 
Wellington and Blicher had kept open their 
respective lines of retreat. The national up- 
rising of Europe would have been more de- 
termined than ever: 1815 would have been but 
arepetition of 1814. Finally, the losses, though 
terrible, were not unparalleled. Grouchy won 
at Wavre, and, hearing of the disaster at 
Mont St. Jean, first contemplated falling on 
the Prussian rear as they swept onward in 
pursuit. But he quickly abandoned this 
chimerical idea, and on receipt of Napo- 
leon’s order from Quatre Bras, withdrew to 
Namur, and thence, by a masterly retreat, 
conducted his army back into France. In- 
cluding those who fell at Wavre, the allies 
lost about 22,500 men, of whom 7000 were 
British, and a like number Prussians. The 
records at Paris are very imperfect, but they 
indicate that the French losses were about 
31,000. 

The booty captured after Waterloo was un- 
important, but the political spoils were im- 
mense, and they belonged to the Prussians. 
Their high expectation of seizing Napoleon’s 
person was disappointed; but, the one great 
result, the ‘realization, namely, of all the 
tyrannical plans formed at Vienna for the 
humiliation of liberal France, that they se- 
cured by their instant, hot pursuit. It is 
hard to discern the facts in the dust of 
controversy. Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
Great Britain have each the national convic- 
tion of having laid the Corsican specter; 
France is still busy explaining the facts of 
her defeat; the most conspicuous monument 
on the battle-field is that to the Dutch-Bel- 
gians! 

After a short rest at Philippeville, Napo- 
leon composed the customary bulletins con- 
cerning his campaign, and despatched them 
to the capital, together with a letter counsel- 
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ing Joseph to stand firm, and keep the legis- 
lature in hand. If Grouchy had escaped, he 
wrote, he could already array 50,000 men on 
the spot; with the means at hand, he could 
soon organize 150,000; the troops in regi- 
mental depots, together with the national 
guard, would raise the number to 300,000. 
These representations were based on habit, 


and not on genuine conviction. He believed 
Grouchy’s force to have been annihilated, and, 
though he paused at Laon as if to reorganize 
an army, he went through the form of con- 
sulting such officers as he could collect, and 
then, under their advice, pressed on to Paris. 
The officers urged that the army and the 
majority of the people were loyal, but that 
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the aristocracy, the royalists, and the liberal 
deputies were utterly untrustworthy. «My 
real place is here,» was the response. «I 
shall go to Paris, but you drive me to a fool- 
ish cause.» This was the voice of reason, but 
he obeyed the behest of inclination. Yet he 
halted at the threshold, and, entering the 
city on the night of June 21-22, timidly 
withdrew to the then suburban palace of the 
Elysée. He must have felt that the moral 
effect of Waterloo had been his undoing; 
unlike any other of his defeats, it had not 
riined him as general alone, nor as ruler 
alone; his prestige both as soldier and as 
monarch was gone. The news of Ligny had 
been received in the city with jubilations; at 
the instant of his arrival the truth about 
Mont St. Jean was passing all too swiftly on 
the thousand tongues of rumor from quarter 
to quarter throughout the town, creating 
consternation everywhere. Early inthe morn- 
ing, Davout, fully aware of public sentiment, 
and true to his instincts, advised the shrink- 
ing Emperor to prorogue the chambers, and 
throw himself on the army; Carnot believed 
the public safety required a dictatorship, 
and urged it; Lucien was strongly of the 
same opinion. But the old Napoleon was no 
more; vacillating almost as if in partial 
catalepsy, murmuring empty phrases in 
quick, indistinct utterance, he refused to 
decide. Members of the Council began to 
gain admittance, and, waxing bolder as 
Napoleon grew more silent, the word « abdi- 
cation » was soon on every tongue. At lasta 
decision was taken, and such a one! Lucien 
was sent to parley with the chambers, and 
Fouché was summoned. The latter, with in- 
sidious eloquence, argued that in the legisla- 
ture alone could Napoleon find a support to 
his throne. The talk was reported, as if by 
magic, in the assembly halls, and Lafayette, 
supported by Constant, put through a motion 
that any attempt to dissolve the chambers 
would be considered treason. Lucien pleaded 
in vain for a commission to treat with the in- 
vaders in his brother’s name; the deputies 
appointed a committee of public safety, and 
adjourned. 

Broken in spirit, Napoleon spent the even- 
ing in moody speculation, weighing and 
balancing, but never deciding. Should he 
appear at dawn before the Tuileries, summon 
the troops already in Paris, and prorogue the 
hated chambers, or should he not? The notion 
remained a dream; the chambers met at their 
accustomed hour next morning, and, on the 
motion of an obscure member, demanded the 
Emperor’s abdication. The message was borne 
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by the military commander of the Palais Bour- 
bon, where the legislature was sitting, and 
he asserted of his own motion, that, if com- 
pliance were refused, the chambers would 
declare Napoleon outlawed. The Emperor at 
first made a show of fierce wrath, but in the 
afternoon he dictated his final abdication to 
Lucien. No sooner was this paper received 
than the wild excitement of the deputies and 
peers subsided, and at once a new Directory, 
consisting of Carnot, Fouché, Caulaincourt, 
and Quinette, took up the reins of govern- 
ment. The city acquiesced, and hour after 
hour nothing interrupted the deep seclusion 
of the Elysée, except occasional shouts from 
passing groups of working-men, calling for 
Napoleon as dictator. But there was a 
change as the stragglers from Waterloo 
began to arrive, vowing that they still had 
an arm for the *::peror, and denouncing 
those whom they velieved to have betrayed 
him. The notion of sustaining Napoleon by 
force began to spread, and, when the soldiers 
who were coming in, after suppressing the 
insurrection in Vendée, added their voices to 
those of their comrades from Waterloo, the 
new authorities feared Napoleon’s presence 
as a menace to their power. Davout had been 
the first to suggest an appeal to force, but 
when Napoleon recurred at last to the idea, 
the marshal opposed it. On June 25, there- 
fore, the fallen man withdrew to Malmaison; 
where, in the society of Queen Hortense and 
a few faithful friends, for four days he 
abandoned himself during long intervals to 
the sad memories of the place. But he also 
wrote a farewell address to the army, and, in 
constant communication with a committee of 
the government, completed a plan for escap- 
ing to the United States. For this purpose 
two frigates were put at the disposal of « him 
who had lately been Emperor.» All was ready 
on the 29th. That day a passing regiment 
shouted, « Long life to the Emperor,» and, in 
a last despairing effort, Napoleon sent an 
offer of his services, as a simple general, to 
save Paris, and defeat the allies, whe, though 
approaching the capital, were now separated. 
Fouché réturned an insulting answer to the 
effect that the government could no longer 
be responsible for the petitioner’s safety. 
Then, at last, Napoleon knew that all was 
over in that quarter. Clad in civilian’s cloth- 
ing, and accompanied by Bertrand, Savary, 
and Gourgaud, he immediately set out for 
Rochefort. General Becker joined the party 
as commissioner for the provisional govern- 
ment. 

It was the exile’s intention to hurry on- | 
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ward, but at Rambouillet he halted, and 
spent the evening composing two requests, 
one for a supply of furniture from Paris, the 
other for the library in the Petit Trianon, 
together with copies of Visconti’s «Greek 
Iconography,» and the great work on Egypt 
compiled from materials gathered during his 
ill-starred sojourn in that country. Next 
morning a courier arrived from Paris with 
news. «It is all up with France,» he ex- 
claimed, and set out once more. Crowds lined 
the highways; sometimes they cheered, and 
they were always respectful. Such was the 
enthusiasm of two cavalry regiments at Niort 
that Becker was induced to send a despatch 
to the government, pleading that an army, 
rallied in Napoleon’s name, might still exert 
an important influence in public affairs. Just 
as the general was closing the document 
there arrived news of the cannonade heard 
before the capital on the 30th. Napoleon 
dictated a postscript: « We hope the enemy 
will give you time to cover Paris and bring 
your negotiations to an issue. If, in that 
case, an English cruiser stops the Emperor’s 
departure, you can dispose of him as a com- 
mon soldier.» By a strange coincidence, Eng- 
lish cruisers had within a few days appeared 
in the offing before Rochefort. Whatever the 
relation between this fact and his suggestior, 
Napoleon studied every possible means of de- 
laying his journey, and actually opened a 
correspondence with the commanders in 
Bordeaux and the Vendée, with a view to 
overthrowing the «traitorous» government. 
It was July 3 when he finally reached Roche- 
fort. Again for five days he procrastinated. 
But the allies were entering Paris; Welling- 
ton was bringing Louis XVIII back to his 
throne; in forty-eight hours the monarchs of 
the coalition would arrive. Bliicher had com- 
missioned a Prussian detachment to seize and 
shoot his hated opponent, wherever found. 
On the 8th, therefore, the fugitive Emperor 
embarked; but for two days the frigates were 
detained by unfavorable winds. On the 10th 
English cruisers hove in sight, and on the 
llth Las Cases, who had been appointed 
Napoleon’s private secretary, was sent to in- 
terview Captain Maitland, of the Bellerophon, 
concerning his instructions from the British 
government. The envoy returned, and stated 
that the English commander would be always 
ready to receive Napoleon, and conduct him 
to England, but he could not guarantee that 
the ex-Emperor could settle there, or be free 
to betake himself to America. 

This language was almost fatal to the 
notion of a final refuge in England, which 
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Napoleon had begun to discuss and consider 
during the days spent in Rochefort, and Las 
Cases sought a second interview. According 
to his account, Maitland then changed his 
tone, remarking that in England the monarch 
and his ministers had no arbitrary power; 
that the generosity of the English people, and 
their liberal views, were superior to those en- 
tertained by sovereigns. To the speaker this 
was a platitude; to the listeners it was a 
weighty remark. A prey to uncertainty, 
Napoleon entertained various schemes. He 
bought two small, half-decked vessels, with 
a view to boarding a Danish vessel that lay 
outside, but the project was quickly dropped. 
Two young officers of the French frigate sug- 
gested sailing all the way to New York in the 
little craft. Napoleon seriously considered the 
possibility, but recalling that such vessels 
must get their final supplies on the coasts of 
Spain or Portugal, rejected the plan, for he 
dared not risk falling into the hands of em- 
bittered foes. Word was brought that an 
American vessel lay near by, in the Gironde. 
General Lallemand galloped in hot haste to 
see whether an asylum for the outlawed 
party could be secured under her flag. He 
returned with a reply that the captain would 
be «proud and happy.» But in the interim 
Napoleon had determined to throw himself on 
the «generosity of England.» On the 13th 
Gourgaud was sent to London, with a request 
to the Prince Regent that the Emperor should 
be permitted to live unknown in some provin- 
cial English place, under the name of Gen- 
eral Duroc. On the 15th Napoleon embarked 
on the Bellerophon, where he was received 
with all honors; next day the vessel sailed, 
and on the 24th she cast anchor in Torbay. 
During the voyage the passenger was often 
somnolent, and seemed exhausted; but he 
was affable in his intercourse with the officers, 
and to Maitland (who unwisely vielded him 
the expected precedence), and showed his 
host the portraits of his wife and child, 
lamenting with tender sensibility his en- 
forced separation from them. The scenes in 
Torbay were curious. Crowds from far and 
near lined the shores, and boats of all de- 
scriptions thronged the waters; the sight- 
seers dared everything to catch a glimpse of 
the awful monster under the terrors of whose 
power a generation had reached manhood. 
If, perchance, they succeeded, the air was 
rent with cheers. After two days the ship 
was ordered round into Plymouth Sound, but 
the reckless sensation-seekers gathered there 
in still greater numbers. 

Many have wondered at Napoleon’s sur- 
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render of his person to the English. There 
was no other course open which seemed feasi- 
ble to a broken-spirited man in his position. 
His admirers are correct in thinking that it 
was more noble for him to have survived his 
greatness than to have taken his own life. 
To have entered on a series of romantic 
adventures such as were suggested—con- 
cealment on the Danish vessel, flight in 
open boats, embarkment and concealment 
in a water-cask on an American merchant- 
man, and the like—would have been merely 
the addition of ignominy to his capture; 
for his presence under the American flag 
would have been reported by spies, and at 
that day the standard of the United States 
would have afforded him no immunity. It is 
possible that on the morrow of Waterloo 
Napoleon might, with Grouchy’s army, the 
other survivors, and the men from Vendée, 
have reassembled an army in Paris, but it is 
doubtful. Nothing in revolutionary annals 
can equal in horror the royalist frenzy, known 
as the White Terror, which broke out in Pro- 
vence and southern France on receipt of the 
news from Waterloo. The ghastly distemper 
spread swiftly, and when Napoleon.embarked, 
the tricolor was floating only at Rochefort, 
Nantes, and Bordeaux; his family was pro- 
scribed, Ney and Labedoyére were imprisoned, 
and doomed to execution. To have surren- 
dered either to Wellington or Bliicher would 
have been seeking instant death; to have col- 
lected such desperate soldiers as could be 
got together would have been an attempt at 
guerrilla warfare. To seek refuge with the 
officers of England’s navy was the only dig- 
nified course with any element of safety in 
it. Naturally, the negotiators did not pro- 
claim their extremity. Considering the date 
of Gourgaud’s embassy, it is clear they were 
in no position to demand terms, and Mait- 
land’s character forbids the conclusion that 
he made formal terms. It is unfortunate that 
he did not commit to writing all his transac- 
tions with Lallemand, Savary, and Las Cases; 
perhaps he was injudiciously polite, but it 
is certain that, contrary to their representa- 
tions, he made no promise, even by implica- 
tion, that under England’s flag Napoleon 
should find a refuge, and not a prison. 


ST. HELENA. 


THE ministry of Lord Liverpool was ultra- 

Tory, but it was embarrassed by the course 

of affairs. On June 20 the premier wrote to 

Castlereagh that he wished Napoleon had 

been captured by Louis XVIII, and executed 
Vou. LII.—114. 
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as a rebel. This amazing suggestion was the 
result of the progress made within a year by 
the doctrine of legitimacy. Although Talley- 
rand had observed the Hundred Days from 
the safe seclusion of Carlsbad, and was coldly 
received by his «legitimate » sovereign when 
he returned to Paris under Wellington’s zgis, 
yet there was no one equally able to restore 
a «legitimate» government, and, with the aid 
of Wellington, who assumed without question 
the chief place in reconstructing France, he 
was soon in full activity. In strict logic, the 
allies reasoned that Napoleon was their com- 
mon prisoner, and, as the chief malefactor, 
he should share the fate destined for Ney, 
and later for Murat. By long familiarity with 
such notions, Alexander had finally been con- 
verted to the once abhorrent idea of legiti- 
macy, and was hatching the scheme of the 
Holy Alliance; even he would have made no 
objection. But English opinion, however ir- 
ritated, would not tolerate the idea of death 
as a penalty for political offenses. Whatever 
ministers felt or said, they dared consider no 
alternative in dealing with Napoleon, except 
that of imprisonment. Accordingly, St. He- 
lena, the spot suggested at Vienna as being 
the most remote in the habitable world, was 
designated; the island was borrowed from 
the East India Company, and acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed which established a special 
government for it, and cut it off from all out- 
side communication, «for the better detain- 
ing’ in custody Napoleon Bonaparte» The 
allies, therefore, on August 2, declared the 
sometime Emperor to be their common pris- 
oner. To England they yielded the right to 
determine his place of detention, but to each 
of themselves— Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
—was reserved the right of sending thither a 
commissioner who should determine the fact 
of actual imprisonment. 

It was in Torbay that the newspapers 
brought on board the Bellerophon first an- 
nounced what was under consideration. On 
July 31, with inconsistent ceremony, the de- 
termination was formally announced by an 
embassy consisting of Lord Keith, the ad- 
miral, Sir Henry Bunbury, an under secretary 
of state, and Mr. Meike, the former’s secre- 
tary. To whom did this highest official au- 
thority address itself? To General Bonaparte, 
a private citizen! Their message was read in 
French, and Napoleon displayed perfect self- 
contro]. Asked if he had anything to say, 
Napoleon, without temper or bitterness, ap- 
pealed against the judgment both to pos- 
terity and to the British people. He was, he 
said, a voluntary guest; he wished to be re- 
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ceived as such under the law of nations, and 
to be domiciled as an English citizen (sic). 
During the interval before naturalization he 
would dwell undersuperintendence anywhere 
in England, thirty leagues from any sea- 
port. He could not live in St. Helena; he was 
used to ride twenty miles a day; what could 
he do on that little rock at the end of the 
world? He could have gone to his father-in- 
law, or to the Czar, but while the tricolor was 
still flying he had confided in British hospi- 
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of excitement; the witnesses of the long and 
trying scene have left on record the profound 
impression made on them by Napoleon’s dig- 
nity and admirable conduct throughout. 
Subsequently the prisoner composed a writ- 
ten protest appealing to history. An enemy 
who for twenty years had waged war against 
the English people had come voluntarily to 
seek an asylum under English laws; how did 
England respond to such magnanimity? In 
his own mind, at least, he instituted a com- 
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tality. Though defeated, he was still a sov- 
ereign, and deserved to be treated as such. 
With emphasis he declared that he preferred 
death to St. Helena. The embassy withdrew 
in silence from the moving scene. Lord Keith 
had previously expressed gratitude to Napo- 
leon for personal attentions to a young rela- 
tive who had been captured at Waterloo. Him, 
therefore, the imperial prisoner now recalled, 
and asked if there were any tribunal to which 
appeal might be made. The answer was a 
polite negative, with the assurance that the 
British government would mitigate the situa- 
tion as far as prudence would permit. « How 
so?» said Napoleon. «Surely St. Helena is 
preferable to a smaller space in England,» 
answered Keith, «or being sent to France, or 
perhaps to Russia.» «Russia!» exclaimed 
Napoleon, taken off his guard. «God pre- 
serve me fromit.» This was the only moment 
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RESIDENCE AT ST. HELENA. 


parison between himself and Themistocles, 
who took refuge with the Persians, and was 
kindly treated. The parallel broke down in 
that the great Greek had never forced his 
enemy into entangling alliances, as Napoleon 
had forced England into successive coalitions 


for self-preservation. Moreover, his sur- 
render was not voluntary; his life would not 
have been worth a moment’s purchase, either 
in France or elsewhere on the Continent; to 
have fled by sea would have been to invite 
capture. « Wherever,» as he himself repeat- 
edly said, « wherever there was water to float 
a ship, there was to be found a British stan- 
dard.» Still, there were many in England who 
took his view; much sympathy was aroused, 
and some futile efforts for his release were 
made. 

For the journey to St. Helena Napoleon 
was transferred to Admiral Cockburn’s ship, 
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the Northumberland. His suite numbered 
thirty, and was chosen by Napoleon himself. 
Its members were Bertrand, Montholon, and 
Las Cases, with their families, together with 
Gourgaud, and a Polish adjutant, Prowtowski. 
There were sixteen servants, of whom twelve 
were Napoleon’s. The voyage was tedious, 
and uneventful. The admiral observed Eng- 
lish customs, and discarded the etiquette 
observed toward crowned heads; but he 
remained on the best of terms with his 
illustrious prisoner. There were occasional 
misunderstandings, and sometimes ill-na- 
tured gossip, in which the admiral was de- 
nounced behind his back as a «shark»; but 
such little gusts of temper passed without 
permanent consequences. Napoleon had se- 
cured the excellent library he desired, and 
every day read or wrote during most of the 
morning; the evenings he devoted to games 
of hazard for low stakes, or to chess, which 
he played very badly. He was careful as to 
his diet, took abundant regular exercise, and, 
since his health was excellent, he appeared 
in the main cheerful and resigned. The island 
of St. Helena is the craggy summit of an an- 
cient volcano, rising 2700 feet above the sea, 
and contains about 45 square miles. Its 
shores are precipitous, but it has an excel- 
lent harbor, that of Jamestown, which was 
then a port of call on the voyage from Eng- 
land, by the Cape of Good Hope, to India, 
4000 miles from London, 1140 from the coast 
of Africa, 1180 from the nearest point in 
South America. There were a few thousand 
inhabitants of mixed race, and the climate, 
though moist and enervating, is fairly salu- 
brious. Under the act passed by Parliament, 
England increased the limit of territorial 
waters around the island to three times the 
usual limit, and policed them by « hovering » 
vessels, which made the approach of suspi- 
cious craft virtually impossible. This, with 
numerous other precautionary measures of 
minor importance, made St. Helena an im- 
penetrable jail. Itwas October 16, 1815, when 
Napoleon landed on its shores. 

The residence provided for the imperial 
captive was a substantial farm-house in the 
center of the island, on a plateau 2000 feet 
high. The grounds were level, and bounded 
by natural limits, so that they were easy to 
guard, and could be observed in all their ex- 
tent by sentries; eventually a circuit of twelve 
miles was marked out, and within this the 
prisoner might move at will; if he wished to 
pass the line, he must be attended by an Eng- 
lish officer. Considering the conceptions of 
state and chivalry then prevalent, the place 
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was mean; even now, when enlarged and re- 
paired, it is thought suitable for the enter- 
tainment of an imprisoned Zulu chieftain. 
Longwood, for this is the familiar name, 
might at a pinch have sufficed for the lodg- 
ing of General Bonaparte; it was certainly 
better than a dungeon; but its modest com- 
fort was far from the luxurious elegance 
which had become a second nature to its des- 
tined occupant. Such as it was to be, how- 
ever, it was still uninhabitable in October, 
and the ex-Emperor was, until December 9, 
the guest of a hospitable merchant, Mr. Bal- 
combe, at his villa known as The Briars. 
The sentinels and patrols remained six hun- 
dred paces from the door during the day; at 
night the cordon of guards was drawn close 
around the house; twice in twenty-four hours 
the orderly must assure himself of the pris- 
oner’s actual presence, and human ingenuity 
could devise no precaution which was not 
taken by land and sea to make impossible any 
secret communication inward or outward. 
Cockburn’s serene good-nature made it im- 
possible for the captive to do more than 
declare his policy of protest and exasper- 
ation, until April, 1816, when the admiral 
departed, and was replaced by Sir Hudson 
Lowe. The latter was a vulnerable foe. Be- 
ing a creature of routine, and fresh from 
a two years’ residence as English com- 
missioner in Bliicher’s camp, he had thor- 
oughly absorbed the temper of the Tory min- 
istry and of the Continental reactionaries. 
Neither irascible, severe, nor ill-natured, he 
was yet punctilious, and in no sense a match 
for the brilliant genius of his antagonist. 
With the arrival of this unfortunate official 
properly begins the St. Helena period of 
Napoleon’s life—a period psychologically as 
instructive as any other, but, as regards its 
futile calculations, comparable only to that 
of his ineffectual agitations in Corsica. 
Napoleon, the prisoner, had a double ob- 
ject —release and self-justification. The 
former he hoped to gain by working on the 
feelings of the English liberals; the latter by 
writing an autobiography which, in order to 
win back the lost confidence of France, should 
emphasize the democratic, progressive, and 
beneficent side of his career, and consign to 
oblivion his inordinate, tyrannical, personal 
ambitions. The dreary chronicle of the quar- 
rel between a disarmed giant and a potent 
pygmy is uninteresting in detail, but very 
illuminating in its large outlines. The routine 
of a court was rigidly observed at Longwood, 
and the powerless monarch so successfully 
simulated the wisdom and judgment of a 
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chastened soul that the accounts which 
reached the distant world awakened a great 
pity among the disinterested. As on ship- 
board, and at The Briars, he gave his mornings 
to literature, clad in a studied, picturesque 
dishabille. The afternoon he devoted to 
amusement and exercise, but a distaste for 
more physical exertion than was actually 
essential to health grew steadily, until he 
became sluggish and corpulent. At table he 
was always abstemious; his sleep was irregu- 
lar and disturbed. The evenings he spent 
with favorite authors, Voltaire, Corneille, 
and Ossian; frequently, also, in reading the 
Bible. The opinions he expressed were in the 
main those of his pseudo-scientific days; 
among other ideas, he upheld polygamy as 
an excellent institution. Much time was 
spent by the household in abusing Long- 
wood, and so effectually that a wooden man- 
sion was constructed in England, and erected 
near by; but the prisoner made difficulties 
about every particular, and never occupied 
it. There were continuous schemings for 
direct intercourse with friends in France, 
and partial success ended in the dismissal of 
Las Cases. Gourgaud, too, departed, osten- 
sibly because of a quarrel with Montholon, 
really to agitate with Alexander, Francis, 
and Marie Louise for Napoleon’s release. The 
exile confessed, in an unguarded moment, 
that no man alive could have satisfied him in 
the relation’of governor of St. Helena, but he 
was adroit and indefatigable in his efforts to 
discredit Lowe. The « Letters from the Cape 
of Good Hope,» published in England anony- 
mously, but now incorporated in the official 
edition of his works as the thirty-first volume, 
abuse the climate of St. Helena, depict the 
injustice of the imprisonment, and heap scorn 
on the governor. The book was widely read, 
and furnished the Whigs in Parliament with 
many shafts of criticism. This success em- 
boldened the author, and further composi- 
tions by his hand were mysteriously published 
in Europe. 

Yet for three years Napoleon’s self-ap- 
pointed task as a historian was unremittingly 
pursued, and the results, while he had the 
assistance of Las Cases and Gourgaud, were 
voluminous; thereafter the output was a 
slender rill. Most of the volumes which re- 
cord his observations and opinions bear the 
names of the respective amanuenses, Mon- 
tholon, Las Cases, Gourgaud, O’Meara, and 
Antommarchi, the two latter his attendant 
physicians. The period he took pains to 
elucidate most fully in these writings was 
that between Toulon and Marengo. Over his 
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own name appeared monographs on Elba, the 
Hundred Days, and Waterloo. His profes- 
sional ability is shown in excellent short 
studies on the « Art and History of War,» on 
« Army Organization,» and on «Fortification»; 
likewise by his full analyses of the wars 
waged by Cesar, Turenne, and Frederick the 
Great. All these are worthy of the author’s 
reputation; his versatility is displayed in a 
few commonplace notes—some on Voltaire’s 
«Mahomet,» some on suicide, and others on 
the second book of the Aineid. A widely 
circulated treatise, the «Manuscrit de St. 
Heléne,» which warped the facts of history 
much in his style, and was long attributed 
to him, he repudiated. It was written in the 
Bourbon interest, by an unknown hand. 
For nearly four years Napoleon’s health 
was fair. O’Meara, the physician appointed 
to attend him, was assiduous and skilful, but 
when he became his patient’s devoted slave, 
he was dismissed by Lowe. Thereupon cer- 
tain disquieting symptoms, which had been 
noted from time to time, became more pro- 
nounced, and the prisoner began to brood and 
mope in seclusion. In the autumn of 1819 Dr. 
Antommarchi, aCorsican physician chosen by 
Fesch, was installed at Longwood. For a time 
he had some success in ameliorating the ex- 
Emperor’s condition, and to their confidential 
talks we owe our knowledge of Napoleon’s in- 
fancy. But from month to month Napoleon’s 
strength diminished, and the ravages of his 
mysterious disease at length became very ap- 
parent. The obstinacy of Lowe in carrying out 
the letter of his instructions, and intruding 
on the sufferer to secure material for a daily 
report, seriously aggravated Napoleon’s mis- 
eries. «Not every man is an atheist who 
would like to be,» was a remark he dropped 
to Montholon. Two priests accompanied An- 
tommarchi, and after their arrival mass was 
celebrated almost every morning in the chapel 
adjoining the sick room. Yet, though prepar- 
ing for death, Napoleon was making ready 
simultaneously to speed his Parthian arrow. 
His will displays his qualities in their entirety. 
The language sounds simple and sincere; there 
is a hidden meaning in almost every line. His 
religion had been, at best, that of a deist; at 
the last he professed a piety which he never 
felt or practised. During his life France had 
been loved and used as a skilful artificer uses 
his tool; the last words of his testament sug- 
gest a passionate devotion. To his son he 
recommended the «love of right, which 
alone can incite to the performance of 
great deeds»; for his faithless wife he ex- 
pressed the tenderest sentiments, and proba- 
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DEATH OF NAPOLEON I. 
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bly felt them. It was his hope that the 
English people would avenge itself on the 
English oligarchy, and that France would 
forgive the traitors who betrayed her— Mar- 


mont, Augereau, Talleyrand, and Lafayette 
—as he forgave them. Louis he pardoned in 
the same spirit for the «libel published in 
1820; it is full of falsehoods and falsified 
documents.» The blame for Enghien’s mur- 
der he took to himself. The second portion 
of the document is a series of munificent 
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sounding bequests, disposing of his supposi- 
titious private fortune, estimated by him at 
250,000,000 francs, to a list of legatees, which 
includes every one who had done the legator 
any important service since his earliest 
childhood. In a codicil he remembers one 
Cautillon, who had undergone trial for an 
alleged attempt to assassinate Wellington. 
«Cautillon had as much right to assassinate 
that oligarch as he [Wellington] to send me 
to the rock of St. Helena to perish there.» 
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This was in substance the appeal to a gen- 
erous, forgiving nation, and to posterity, of 
one who wrote in the same document that he 
wished to die in the bosom of the Christian 
church, whose central doctrine is love, and 
whose ethic is forgiveness of enemies. 

«I closed the abyss of anarchy and brought 
order out of chaos. I cleansed the Revolu- 


tion, ennobled the people, and made the kings 
strong. I have awakened all ambitions, re- 
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ties. Two days later a violent storm of wind 
and rain set in. A spreading willow, under 
which Napoleon had spent many hours, was 
overturned; the trees planted by his hands 
were uprooted; and a whirlwind devastated 
the garden in which he had worked for ex- 
ercise. The death of the sufferer was coinci- 
dent, and scarcely less violent. The last words 
uttered were caught by listening ears as the 
sun rose; they were «7éte . . . armée» Mme. 
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warded all merit, and enlarged the borders of 
glory.» These were the words of Napoleon in 
1816; he lived in this hallucination to the end. 
In the autumn of 1820 he realized his condi- 
tion, and throughout the winter he was feeble 
and depressed. In February, 1821, he began to 
fail rapidly, and the symptoms of his disease, 
cancer in the stomach, multiplied; but, in spite 
of feebleness, he faced death with courage. 
On May 3 two English physicians, recently 
arrived, came in for consultation; they could 
only recommend palliatives, and, under the 
influence of that treatment, the imperial 
patient kept an uncertain hold on his facul- 
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Bertrand and her children were present; at 
the sight of their suffering friend the boy 
fainted, and the little girls broke into loud 
lamentation. At eleven in the morning the 
supreme agonies began; a little before six in 
the evening the heart put forth its last con- 
vulsive effort, and ceased to beat. The mourn- 
ful band of watchers within bowed their 
heads. Without the door another watch was 
set—that of the orderly. During the first out- 
burst of grief among those at the bedside two 
officers entered silently, felt the cold limbs, 
marked the absence of life, and left without 
a word. England’s prisoner had escaped. 


END. 


William M. Sloane. 
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WHAT BECAME OF DENNIS MARTIN? 


Mim N the fourth day of December, 
nie =1787, the American brig Navi- 
me gator, commanded by Captain 

@ John Soete, or Sutling, sailed 


, 
a 


out of the harbor of Bal- 

timore, bound for Lorient, 

France, with a cargo of tobacco 

and staves. She never made port or sighted 
land again. Of her crew of ten men only one 
lived to tell the story of her wreck, and he was 
left on a far foreign shore. Did he everreturn 
to tell it, or has the mystery of the Navigator’s 
last voyage been left for me to disclose after 
it has been forgotten these hundred years and 
more? Forgotten by kin and country; but 
thousands of miles away, in a little Danish 
coast town, far from any track ever traveled 
by the lost ship, it lived unidentified—a 
strange, unspoken tale that wove itself into 
my child-life, to be lost in the lapse of years, 
and again to reappear so strangely, with its 
old mystery, that I have not since been able 
to shake off the belief that it all had some 
meaning, some purpose, which I was to serve. 
If you ask me how, I shall answer frankly that 
I cannot tell any more than I can tell what 
became of Dennis Martin. For all that, the 
feeling is upon me, and with it has been grow- 
ing of late the conviction that I shall find out 
by telling the story. That is why I tell it now. 
It was in the summer of 1893, while on a 
visit to my birthplace, the old town of Ribe, 
once the seat of the Danish kings, that I, so 
to speak, rediscovered my story. I was rum- 
maging in the attic of my father’s house on a 
rainy day, hunting forgotten treasures, when 
I came across a queer-looking box, two sides 
of which were made of canvas on stretchers. 
It was so shaky that it fell to pieces while I 
was exploring its contents, and then I saw 
that the canvases were oil-paintings, damaged 
by age and rats, but still in fairly good con- 
dition. I remembered them well when I got 
a good look at them. They used to hang in 
the boys’ room when I was one of the boys, 
thirty years before. They were old then, and 
the worm-eaten frames were dropping off; but 
their very age added to the regard in which 
we held them as rare works of art. They 
dealt, evidently, with the same subject—an 
old-time, full-rigged ship, carrying the Dan- 
ish flag, in a rough sea; a wreck in the fore- 
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ground. In one picture a boat, steered by an 
officer in a red coat, is seen approaching the 
wreck, upon the bowsprit of which sits a man, 
lashed to the spar, imploring aid. In the other 
the man has been taken off, and the Danish 
ship is under sail again, the wreck sinking. 
One of its two masts has fallen. That they 
told a story was apparent, but what that story 
was there was nothing to show. On neither 
painting was there title or name of the artist. 

It all came back to me—the long winter 
nights when the west wind tore at our bed- 
room window and howled about the gables, 
and we lay awake listening for the voice of 
the bell in the old gray tower of the Dom. 
When the storm shook the tower to its foun- 
dations, the big bell gave forth a moan that 
sobbed through the night, filling it with a 
nameless dread. We children pulled the bed- 
clothes over our heads when we heard it 
above the smashing of roof-tiles on the cob- 
blestones, and the watchman’s warning cry 
that the sea was «coming in,» and tried to 
think of the prayer for those «in danger of 
the deep » that kept company in the back of 
our prayer-book with the petition against the 
wicked Turk, and the rest of the plagues of 
seafaring mankind. On such nights, when the 
house shook in the blast so that we got up 
and lighted our candle at the peat fire for 
company, the old paintings had a weird fas- 
cination for me. In the flickering light of the 
tallow dip, dark shadows came and went upon 
them, and the cabin windows of the big ship 
shone as if lights were burning within; the 
sea heaved, threatening each moment to en- 
gulf the lone sailor on the bowsprit. I knew 
their story then by heart. It had been told 
to me a hundred times, and it got to be so 
woven in with the storm and the danger in 
my thoughts that when, in the morning, I 
arose to find our town, set ordinarily in a 
landscape of smiling meadows, the center of 
a raging flood, fish jumping in the streets 
where we walked but yesterday, and drowned 
cattle lining the causeway, I half expected 
to see them lying there, ship, wreck, and all, 
right at our door. 

With the old memories strong upon me, | 
brought the paintings to my father, and asked 
him what their history was. But he could tell 


me nothing more about them than that they 
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had been given to him early in his married 
life, nearly fifty years before, by the pastor 
of a neighboring country church, long since 
dead. It so happened that his son was then 
the dean of the Dom, and to him I went in 
search of further information. Pastor Koch 
had been my teacher in the Latin school. His 
father and his forefathers before him had 
preached in the same village church in an 
unbroken line from father to son three hun- 
dred years, ever since the Reformation, until 
the war of 1863-64 severed the parish from 
Denmark,andwith 

it the tie between 

the people and 

their pastor, who 

refused to take 

the oath of alle- 

giance to the 

German Kaiser. 

Pastor Koch re- 

membered _ the 

paintings as I did, 

but could not tell 

how long they had 

been in the family; 

neither did he 

know the story 

they told, except 

as we both had 

read it. And there 

my inquiries came 

for the time to an 

end, until, inclean- 

ing the canvases, 

Icame upon some- 

thing on the back 

of one that seemed to be a patch put over a 
rent. But closer inspection showed traces of 
writing upon it, and gradually, with infinite 
pains, we made out that it was the long-miss- 
ing story of the wreck, hidden all these years 
while the paintings hung in their frames, and 
thereby perhaps preserved. As it was, the 
writing was yellowed, and in spots entirely 
effaced; but, with the help of a magnifying- 
glass, and no end of patience, we made out 
at last the following inscription in the Danish 
of a hundred years ago: 

« View of wreck seen in the Spanish Sea, 
Januarii 7, 1788, by the entire crew of the 
Roy —— Danish — — —— Indian Company’s ship 
Princess Charlotte Amalia. It was an Ameri- 
can brig, on which sat a man lashed to the 
bowsprit, and was rescued by the said Dan- 
ish ship; they had been ten men in all, com- 
manded by Captain Sutling, from Baldemor, 
in North America, bound for Lorient, in 
France, with seventy-five hogsheads of to- 
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bacco and some staves; wrecked Januarii 4, 
and had since preserved life by means of 
tobacco. . . . The said sailor’s name was 
Dinnes Martin, who went with an American 
from Cape Bonz Spei. 

« Drawn by ——, master of same.» 

A name had been signed, but it had en- 
tirely disappeared. Under the application of 
chemicals that had helped us over some of 
the rough places, it came out with such sud- 
den and brief distinctness that I was thrown 
off my guard, and nearly lost it. However, I 
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made it out Simon, or Lemon. It is of little 
moment. It was not the master of the Char- 
lotte Amalia I was interested in so much as 
the master of the other, the wrecked and 
yet nameless ship. 

It seemed strange that in an account so 
succinct, written by a sailor, the one thing 
that of all should interest him—the name of 
the wrecked vessel, which he must have 
known from the rescued man—should have 
been omitted. But so it was, if, indeed, the 
written story, as well as the painting, were 
not the work of some other person, to whom 
it was told when the ship reached port. The 
inscription said only that the pictures were 
«drawn» by the master. But to this conclu- 
sion my artist friend decidedly objects. He 
maintains that they bear internal evidence 
of having been painted with a belaying-pin, 
or a marlinespike, and to his judgments I de- 
fer. Iforgive him the sarcasm. He sees only 
the paint and the sailor painter, safe in the 
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cabin of the Charlotte Amalia ; I am thinking 
of Dennis Martin sitting there on the bow- 
sprit four days, with nothing but tobacco to 
eat, and of my lost childhood. It is the point 
of view that makes the difference. The im- 
portant thing was that the name of the ship 
was missing, hopelessly so, as it seemed. 
But the instinct of the reporter was 
aroused. I was now bound to find out the 
last of this tragedy that had so filled my boy- 
life. Besides, I was beginning to be supersti- 
tious about it. My going across the sea, and 


MARTIN ON THE BOWSPRIT. 


settling, as it were, in the very home of the 
century-old secret, and returning to find the 
paintings in the way I did, as if they had been 
waiting all the time for me who knew them 
best to come and hear their story—it all 
seemed to me a kind of providence. There is 
no telling where it would have ended had I 
not cut the matter short by packing the old 
canvases in my trunk out of sight. And so 
they traveled back with me to America. 

As soon as I was home I set inquiries on 
foot about the lost ship. I wrote first to the 
Collector of the Port of Baltimore, asking 
what vessel commanded by Captain Sutling 
cleared for Lorient in November or Decem- 
ber, 1787, with such a cargo. He referred my 
inquiry to the Keeper of Records, who, after 
a careful search, found no trace of my ship. 
The records of the period about 1787 were im- 
perfectly kept, he wrote, and most of them 
had been destroyed by fire. Those that re- 
mained gave no clue. At Washington I re- 
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ceived no more encouragement. Next I tried 
Lloyds’, but only to be told that the partic- 
ulars I sought were past finding out. The 
means of identification were too meager, and 
a century was too wide a span to bridge. I had 
recourse then to the marine insurance com- 
panies; but the register of the oldest reached 
back little more than sixty years. I was re- 
ferred to the files of the Shipping List; but 
the thing I sought was the very thing with- 
out which I could not get it. For want of the 
vessel’s name I could make no headway. At 
this stage I gave 
up the sea and 
turned to the land. 
I searched the di- 
rectories of every 
large city from 
Baltimore to San 
Francisco, but 
found no such 
name as Sutling 
there. 

I was on the 
point of owning 
myself beaten, 
when it occurred 
to me to go back 
toDenmark, where 
thepaintingscame 
from, for the rest 
of their half-told 
story. I wrote an 
account of my in- 
vestigations for a 
Danish paper, ask- 
ing any one who 

might have the key I sought to supply it. Ina 
very few days it came from an unexpected 
source. The Keeper of the Government Ar- 
chives wrote that my request seemed as if put 
directly and personally to him, since he was 
just then engaged in indexing the remnants 
of the papers pertaining to the great trading 
companies of the pre-Napoleonic era, and had 
before him, when he read my appeal, the log 
of the Princess Charlotte Amalia, of the Royal 
Asiatic (or East Indian) Company’s fleet, of 
the very voyage to China on which the ad- 
venture in the Spanish Sea befell. Under 
date of January 7 he found the following 
entry, made by «second fourth watch, under 
sail between Junloe and Porto Pray»: 

« At eight o’clock sighted mast of a ship in 
southeast, about four miles away, but could 
see nothing of the hull. Saw what looked like 
efforts to signal, and signs of life on board, 
and braced away S$. E. and E. 8. E. down tothe 
wreck, to see if there was anybody to save. 
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Got alongside at 10:30, and saw the wreck of 
a small vessel that had lost its foremast and 
maintopmast, which dragged alongside. The 
hull was under water. A living man sat yet 
on the bowsprit. Hove to, and sent out the 
small boat in charge of mate, Helsting [the 
man in the red coat, consequently], to take 
off the man. He boarded it, and reported that 
it was the brig Navigator, from Baldemode, in 
North America, Captain Suitzing, with acargo 
of seventy-five hogsheads of tobacco, and some 
staves, consigned to Laurent, in France. Had 
left Baldemode December 4, the year before. 
In the afternoon, at four o’clock, as he ran be- 
fore a stiff northwester with reefed foresail, 
the tiller broke, and, as the brig ran in the 
wind, it capsized on the instant. Of the crew 
of ten only the one man, Danis Market, was 
saved. He had sat on the bowsprit four days, 
without food or drink.» 

In the ship’s protocol, kept by the super- 
cargo, the rescued sailor is called Dinnes Mar- 
tin, and the captain John Soete, and in a letter 
to the company’s officials the captain of the 
Charlotte Amalia calls the sailor Dani Martin. 
No doubt his name was Dennis, despite his 
good luck. 

The purser’s books show that he was well 
cared for. From the company’s stores he was 
fitted out with «one flannel shirt, two pairs 
of stockings, two shirts, one pair of cloth 
trousers, and a pair of shoes.» By January 10 
he had fully recovered, and was enrolled by 
his own wish in the ship’s crew. April 7 he 
left the ship at Cape Town by permission. 
The artist’s name is not disclosed by the 
record. There were four « masters » on board, 
but the name of none of them can be identi- 
fied with the one we saw that brief moment, 
and lost, unless it might be that of the 
Hovmester, Jansen. 

So I knew at last the story of the two 
paintings that had peopled my childhood with 
such odd fancies, and—so is life—only to find 
other more urgent questions rising to take 
the place of those that had been answered. 
Had the old paintings kept their secret for 
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me alone all these years, and why for me? 
Was the fate of the Navigator ever made 
known to those waiting for news of the lost 
ship at home? Did Dennis Martin ever return 
to tell the story of its wreck? He « went with 
an American» from the Cape of Good Hope, 
said the long-hidden inscription. The Char- 
lotte Amalia’s log said simply that he left the 
ship. Unless he brought news of the Navi- 
gator, it was certainly not heard of at home. 
News traveled slowly in those days, and ill 
days followed fast. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the sea was not a safe highway for 
any but armed craft. When, at length, Napo- 
leon was on St. Helena, and peace restored to 
the world, the Navigator was long forgotten, 
and its owners, and all who belonged to its ill- 
fated captain and crew, were perhaps dead. 
Sailors save drowning men, but do not write 
letters. It was not the business of the Royal 
Asiatic Company to find the Navigator’s own- 
ers, and there is no evidence that it tried. 

Suppose the mystery was never solved? 
May there not be living, then, to this day 
some one to whom the proof of the old paint- 
ings might mean restoration of lost property, 
the establishment of long-denied rights? 
There is in New York city a vast estate, well 
known, held for a century by a family to whom 
its possession has given great wealth, yet 
whose tenure rests upon no firmer foundation 
than the fact that the rightful owner was lost 
at sea. He was an Englishman who bought 
a farm in the suburbs, now the heart of the 
metropolis. The head of the family, by whose 
name the estate has been known all these 
years, was his caretaker. The real owner 
went away to visit England, and, like Cap- 
tain Sutling, was never heard of again. Was I 
made the custodian of the lost ship’s secret 
that I might right a century-old wrong by 
restoring the paintings to those having a 
better claim upon them than I? Who can 
answer these questions? 

And who can answer that other one that 
plagues me waking and dreaming—what did 
become of Dennis Martin? 

Jacob A. Riis. 
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PEACE AND WAR BETWEEN LAKES BANGWEOLO AND TANGANYIKA. 


FROM THE JOURNALS OF 


SouTH oF LAKE BANGWEOLO, July 16, 1894. 
Left Katonga’s at 7. I am now in the terri- 
tory of the Congo Free State; they have a 
long, difficult, and expensive route from the 
westward; the route from the east is more 
desirable. But the B. C. A. (British Central 
Africa Company) imposes heavy duties; there 
should be a better spirit of codperation exist- 
ing, whereby one government in Africashould 
aid and favor another. There is a big busi- 
ness to be done with the Belgians in Tan- 
ganyika and vicinity when prices are more 
reasonable. (See the map on page 925.) 

July 17. Lake Bangweolo is called Bang- 
woolu by the Walala. When we reached the 
Luapula we found a swift current, low banks 
about one hundred yards apart, the actual 
water about fifty yards in width, flanked by 
swamps on each side, a mass of tiny lakes 
in the swamps beyond. These swampy regions 
are occupied by the Watwa, a nation of fish- 
ermen, upon whom we had to depend for 
canoes in crossing. 

When IJ arrived at the Luapula, the natives 
were afraid; they heard my rifle yesterday as 
I was hunting, and thought war had come. 
I succeeded in making friends. The natives 
are very provoking at times; they are over- 
bearing when they have an opportunity to 
thwart you or humbug you. Incrossing rivers 
in their canoes, they get pay beforehand, take 
some of your loads, then stay in midstream 
and demand more pay. The tact and patience 
exercised by a white traveler are the only 
things which save many a row. 

July 19. Passed the river Lifuci flowing 
into the Luapula. About a quarter of a mile 
of swamp to wade through, at the deepest up 
to the armpits; a cold south wind blowing; 
wretchedly cold water, icy—felt benumbed; 
waded through in my clothes; to strip means 
to expose one’s self to leeches. 

The African strikes a happy medium with 
regard to benefits derived from a fire. He 
lies so close as to get the utmost heat and 
just escape the roasting-point; his thick hide 

1See THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for August and Sep- 
tember, for accounts of Glave’s experience in the war 
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will stand a lot of toasting—a degree of heat 
which would blister the skin of a white man. 
On the coldest night, provided he has plenty 
of dry wood, he can keep himself comfortable 
outdoors with the thermometer down to 
freezing-point. He builds a big fire, which 
he keeps going all night, the attention ap- 
parently costing no sacrifice of his rest; dur- 
ing the night he shifts his position to adapt 
himself to the fire. Sleeping in flannels, with 
an overcoat and three blankets, I have failed 
to keep warm; have had a chilled spot in the 
small of the back, as if a block of ice were 
there. My men by their fires have been more 
comfortable; but it has been very miserable 
for them marching in the early morning, with 
frost on the grass, in bare feet and loin-cloth. 

July 20. Reached Kalasa’s at 11. He isa 
tall, slim, straight fellow, wrapped from head 
to feet in a shawl. He is not a communica- 
tive individual, and would, I should say, be a 
very disagreeable man if he were not firmly 
handled. He has a very large village, with 
plenty of space between the huts, which are 
of fine light-gray, almost white, clay, roofed 
with grass; am not getting on very well with 
him. 

July 21. Yielding to Kalasa’s wish, but 
much against my own inclinations, I have 
stayed over here to-day in order not to offend 
the old fellow. A man should have fifty rifles 
when coming through this country. It would 
save him a lot of humbug and delay, and with 
such a force he could chase and capture any 
slave caravan he might hear of. 

I have changed my mind about Kalasa; he 
is a better fellow than I at first judged. He 
consulted his charms secretly in his house to- 
day, and discovered that my heart was good, 
that my intentions were honest; gave me a 
good, big bullock, and furnished guides. 

July 27. At 8:30 halted at the village of 
Swala. Yesterday happened the first act of 
theft on the trip. We camped within a quar- 
ter of a mile of a village; groups of natives 
brought meal, peanuts, eggs, etc., and traded 


against the slave-raiders on Lake Nyassa, and his jour- 
ney to the Livingstone tree.—EDITOR. 














KALASA AND SOME OF HIS VILLAGERS IN FRONT OF THE CHIEF'S HUT. 


with my men with the greatest confidence. 
One of my men was bathing in a pool near 
by, and left his cloth and knife near the 
trail; a party of natives passing seized the 
knife and ran away; hearing of this, I quietly 
took from a man in the boma a very fine 
spear, and refused to return it till the knife 
was brought back. The natives saw the jus- 
tice of this, and trading went on as if nothing 
had happened. This morning the knife was 
returned, and so I handed back the spear. 
July 28. Till now I have been free from 
fever, but most of my men have had touches, 
lasting generally two or three days. At pres- 
ent I am suffering from a big blister under 
the heel and running up toward the ankle, 
which gives me constant pain while walking. 
July 30. In describing the number of 
slaves taken by Kasaki, a native takes a 
handful of sand, and slowly lets it fall to 
the ground, signifying the number by the 
innumerable particles. What a blessing it 
is to be sound of wind and limb! My sore 
heel is most painful, and renders me perfectly 
useless on the march. For three days I have 
struggled on, avoiding as long as possible the 
hammock and machila; but I have suffered 
such downright agony, and feel so certain 
that I am aggravating my suffering, that to- 


morrow I shall be carried for the first time 
on the trip. I have been foolish not to take 
to the hammock before. How the poor slaves 
must suffer over long trails with their blisters 
and worm-eaten sores utterly uncared for! 
July 31. Yesterday, on arriving at Kisun- 
ka’s, the chief was absent, so I made camp 
outside the village. I then sent a messenger 
to Kisunka informing him of my arrival. He 
sent word that he was at a small village of 
his a few miles off, and asked me to come in 
the morning and see him there. However, at 
early morning to-day a messenger came to 
my camp from him, saying that during the 
night Kisunka had reflected that it would be 
more hospitable to come to see me, as I was 
a stranger. In the forenoon the old fellow 
arrived at his village, and informed me by 
messenger that he would take a rest, and 
then come to see me. I sent back a suitable 
message, stating that I was precluded from 
visiting him by a bad foot. In the afternoon 
Kisunka appeared—a handsome African, 
seventy years old, I should say, tall, and as 
trimly built as a greyhound, of very dark hue; 
looks black against the other natives. He was 
accompanied by about fifty of his young war- 
riors, fine, strapping fellows, healthy and slick, 
armed with bows and arrows and spears and 
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afew guns. Many came into my 
boma, but the chief ordered the 
remainder tostay outside. But as 
soon as the old fellow was seated, 
those outside could not repress 
their curiosity to see and hear all 
that was going on inside. The 
chief told me his entire belong- 
ings were mine during my stay. 
He was uneasy, owing to the im- 
petuosity of his followers, and 
left early so as to restore peace 
and quiet. During the whole 
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of the purpose of the camera, 
and I generally succeed when I 
stay over a day in a village. 
August 1. I visited old Ki- 
sunka to-day. He has a fine, 
large village of about three 
hundred huts and a host of 
small granaries. When hecame 
to see me yesterday, I told him 
I had heard of a white man be- 

















day the camp has been crowded 
with native men and women and 
children trading their corn and 
mtara and manioc, hairpins, cop- 
per ornaments, etc., for beads 
and cloth. There has been no 
squabbling, nothing to mar the 
general good feeling. It is ab- 
solutely impossible to do any 
literary work from the hubbub 
constantly maintained from morn 
to night. If you close the tent 
the heat becomes insufferable; as 








soon as you open it a solid mass 
of Africans stop the current of 
air. Old and young are in con- 
stant boisterous conversation, 
discussing and arguing about you and your 
property; and those not soengaged are shout- 
ing at the top of their voices, telling their 
friends not to make such adin. Itis difficult 
to produce any sort of camera for the first 
time without creating a stampede. The noz- 
zle holding the lens is always considered some 
sort of gun. I always show them some photo- 
graphs beforehand, and try to convince them 
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FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY E. J, GLAVE, 


DIFFERENT POINTS OF THE RAPIDS OF THE LUAPULA 
RIVER, CALLED JOHNSTON FALLS. 


ing at Mlela Mangé, and I was anxious to send 
amessage to him. Immediately on returning 
to his village, he sent me two fine, strapping 
fellows, to whom I paid a fee of two yards of 
blue cloth each, gave them the letter, and 
off they started at a dog-trot. It is a very 
busy village; the blacksmith’s bellows consist 
of two bags of softened buckskin, which his 
assistant grasps, one with each hand, and 
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worksthem. They are both tied to a nozzle 
of wood or clay tubing pointing to a charcoal 
fire. The blacksmith has very primitive tools, 
—an anvil of hard stone, a hammer of iron, — 
but he turns out excellent work. I have 
never seen the process of smelting, but all 
the Wausi and Walala obtain their iron by 
smelting from the rough ore. The furnaces 
are made of clay, charcoal is the heating 
power, and the pure melted iron runs free 
through clay tubing. 

August 2. Kisunka furnished me with two 
guides to Kasembi; they arrived in good time 
this morning, with hair trimmed, and wearing 
the cloth I gave them yesterday. Kisunka 
himself came to see me off. By some Kisunka 
would be called a savage. According to my 
judgment, he is a gentleman, a man of char- 
acter and personal force, whose commands 
are obeyed by some thousands of people. 

August 3. Reached the Luapula River, a 
mile or two above Johnston Falls. Here the 
river was a quarter of a mile wide; up-stream 
there is a magnificent clear stretch of placid 
water; below, the stream hisses and roars, 
tumbling over sunken rocks, and hurling 
itself against numerous rocky islets. Far- 
ther down-stream it is wilder still. On the 
west shore a thickly timbered hill slopes 
abruptly to the water’s edge; on the east it 
is bounded by a rocky waste. The Luapula 
finds its way blocked by rocky hills, divides 
its force, and continues through available 
gaps and fissures, and tumbles over a lengthy 
slope of rocks in noisy falls. Along the 
Luapula’s banks, and in mid-stream, the rock 
shows that in the remote past it has been 
subject to great heat. Insome places, at short 
distances, you see what appear to be patches 
of dark-colored pebbles; on approaching, you 
find that they are deeply embedded in a 
rock setting. Deep wells are found every- 
where, looking like burst bubbles, which I 
have no doubt they are. The survey and 
scientific investigation of these falls would 
afford an interesting study. In the distance 
of a few miles, the Luapula tumbles by a 
rugged way to a level lower by several hun- 
dred feet. In the quiet of the night the 
wild flood maintains a loud, dull swish, com- 
bined with a continuous roar. Alfred Sharpe, 
the first to visit these falls, left a flag, but 
the natives say it was washed away. 

August 4. From the village of Kisunka to 
the falls there is a considerable drop, creat- 
ing a noticeable change of temperature. I 
no longer sleep in my overcoat. Since being 
on the Tanganyika-Nyassa plateau I have not 
been troubled with mosquitos till now. We 
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see here and there clumps of banana-trees. 
The heat during the day has increased to 
a remarkable degree. When the Luapula is 
needed as a highway for commerce, these 
falls will be found a serious obstacle; but an 
overland trail of a few miles brings one to 
navigable waters again. 

I camped in the shade of a big tree just 
outside of Kisawa’s village. The chief sent 
me a big sheep and two baskets of meal, and 
then came himself, surrounded by forty or 
fifty people, and preceded by a monkey-look- 





KALASA’S HEAD MAN WITH A PIPE. 


ing old fellow with a drum, and a young fellow 
with a double-barreled gong, both of which 
were beaten vigorously from the village to 
my tent, upon reaching which the old fellow 
sat on the ground, laid the drum on his knees, 
and continued the performance. The chief 
arrived, and seated himself in my chair, which 
I offered him. He said that Kasembi is dis- 
satisfied with the white man’s occupation of 
this country. Promises were given that peace 
would result from it, but Kasembi says that 
war has increased. I hear that one of the 
B. €. A. officers, who arrived at Kasembi’s 
with the idea of ascending the Luapula to the 
falls, there to build a station, was stopped by 
Kasembi, who refused to sanction this step. 
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The natives are very deliberate. in their 
formalities. One who brings you a message 
does not rush up and deliver it, and bolt 
away. He first puts his weapons in a place 
of safety, then seats himself comfortably 
near you on the ground, and after a breath- 
ing-spell tells what he has to say. He does 
not understand hurry. If you reach a village 
at noon to-day, no matter how important it 
may be to keep moving, the chief will feel 
very much disappointed if you do not spend 
the whole of the next day in camp in or near 
his village. 

August 5. Kisawa volunteered to send two 
men with me to Kasembi’s. Did not suggest 
any pay; told off two of his young warriors, 
and gave them instructions; they clapped 
their hands after each sentence to signify 
their acceptance of his instructions. Two 
others have come of their own accord; the 
only baggage of one is, two sticks, upon each 
of which are threaded four dry rows of fruit, 
which rattle. The youth owning this property 
has long hair plaited into ropes, which fall 
to his neck, and form a screen to his eyes. 
He is constantly keeping the rattle going, 
and singing (principally about me) in a most 
flattering manner, in which performance his 
friend joins; but the latter confines himself 
to singing; he has other use for his hands, 
which carry two baskets full of manioc flour, 
a banghi pipe, and spare rattles. For the first 
hour they stayed at my heels. All the time 
they kept up the rattling and singing, and 
told me it was what they came for, and that 
they would thus entertain me until we 
reached Kasembi, four or five days off. I 
spoke to them firmly, but kindly, told them 
their music was excellent, but must be heard 
at a distance to be properly enjoyed. The 
distance I pointed out was about ten miles 
away. My musical friends took the hint good- 
naturedly, but at times they break out into 
their boisterous entertainment. 

My pet goat died to-day. It had traveled 
with me from the Wanyika country on the 


Tanganyika-Nyassa plateau. Ithad 

a kid at Mayilo’s, which has been 

carried ina basket, and has thrived. 

To-day the poor brute became very 

ill, and I had her carried, but she 

died on the boy’s shoulders. I had 

hoped to reach the B. C. A. station 

on Lake Moero, and then hand her 

over to the whites, asking them to 

care for her. I had no way of nour- 

ishing the poor little kid, having no 

tinned milk, or means of getting 

fresh milk, so I had him destroyed. 

I am grieved about the death of this poor 
old goat. She had behaved splendidly; over 
dry places she kept the trail like a man, 
halted when the caravan halted, and started 
with it without any urging. When cross- 
ing a river in a canoe, she remained per- 
fectly quiet, as she did when carried on a 
man’s shoulders across swamps. After the 
kid came, she followed the basket till it was 
opened, then toddled off for green stuff, and 
kept charge of her offspring till next morn- 
ing. Although we sometimes had other goats, 
she always took the lead, and refused to allow 
any of the others to take her place. But for 
this pet, I would have brought a dog with me. 
August 7. Halted at 7:50, and sent men 
ahead to warn Kasembiof my coming. Arrived 
at his village at 10:20, the day’s march being 
nearly all the way through manioc plantations. 


KISUNKA. 
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August 8. Kasembi is an important crea- 
ture in his own estimation. A man cooks for 
him. The men who carry water for him are 
armed. If any one careens against them and 
' spills the water, the offender is killed. Ka- 
sembi never walks; he is carried. If one of 
his villages kills an elephant, the tusks are 
brought to him; he picks out the finer of 
the two, and gives 
the other to the 
slayer. Any dead 
ivory found is 
brought to him; , 
he takes all, and 
gives the finder a 
little cloth. Incon- 
versation he re- 
peatedly remarks, 
«Mimi Kasembi» 
(«lam Kasembi»). 
My man Frogalah 
told him that the 
woman chief of 
the Watshlwa, of 
his name, had a 
largervillage than 
this one here, 


GATEWAY AT KISUNKA’S. 
From a sketch in Glave’s Journal. 


which was a fib, but it made this proud crea- 
ture very unhappy. He has been spoiled by 


the whites giving him big presents. 

Before arriving yesterday, I sent on ahead 
a splendid present of cloth with silk fringe 
and gilded braid. My two men had first to 
show it to one of his underlings; he, in turn, 
took it to two other inferiors. These three 
discussed it, dilating upon the smallness of 
the gift; eventually, however, they conveyed 
it to the royal presence, and after a while 
my two messengers were admitted. Kasembi 
immediately began to comment upon the 
gift. Was he a boy, to receive one present 
only? Did not the mzungy (white man) know 
how big a chief Kasembi was? My men as- 
sured him I did, and that I had sent this 
cloth in advance, and the actual present 
would be forthcoming later. This satisfied 
him to an extent; he sent one of his favorite 
satellites to show me a camping-place a quar- 
ter of a mile from his stockades—a clear, 
sandy place, away from dry wood and water, 
and no possible shade. My tent was hardly 
pitched before Kasembi’s head man appeared, 
demanding the present I had promised; the 
chief was awaiting it. I sent word that I 
promised to give the chief a present accord- 
ing to my means; I should suit myself with re- 
gard to the time of giving. They were rather 
taken aback at this. Kasembi’s wishes appear 
to be attended to without delay. 
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During the afternoon Kasembi sent me a 
goat and two baskets of flour, about twenty- 
five pounds. In the evening I sent him down 
one Kanzu Arab brown holland shirt, one silk- 
and-cotton cloth for a turban, eight yards 
of wide handkerchief, four yards of Ameri- 
can, eight yards of Kanicki, about half a 
pound of beads, and twenty assorted fish- 
hooks. He was good enough to accept these 
things, but impressed upon my men the 
necessity of bringing another present when 
I was permitted to see him. He is too large 
an insect altogether; has been spoiled. A 
letter was left in his care for me yesterday; 
I applied for it, but he refused to give it up 
until we had met, and yesterday he would not 
see me. It was his sacred day, he said. I sent 
several times yesterday, and demanded the 
letter, and emphasized my request by expres- 
sions as strong as it was discreet to employ; 
but he was immovable. If I had had a force 
of any reliability with me, I would have had 
that letter yesterday; but this is one of the 
great drawbacks of having only a small force. 

To-day I am to see him, when his Majesty 
feels inclined graciously to grant the inter- 
view. At eight o’clock this morning Kasembi 
sent two men to wait near my tent, and when 
they should hear drums in his village I was 
to go down and see the chief. His three head 
men escorted me down to the stockades. Be- 
fore entering the gate, a messenger was sent 
in to ask if we might enter; receiving per- 
mission, we passed through the gate. Upon 
entering, we found a big clear space, and 
crowds of people lining it; a dozen drums of 
different sorts were being beaten gently, and 
several double gongs were sounding. At one 
corner of the square Kasembi was seated on 
an immense litter; his body was wrapped in 
bright handkerchief stuff. He wore a fine 
necklace of big lions’ claws, —immense ones, 
—and had a fringe of long hawks’ feathers 
standing up from his head. 

I was not allowed to approach near him, 
being told to seat myself about fifty feet 
away, so I could not get a detailed look at 
him. Difficulties were added by his being in 
the shade, as he held over his head a red-and- 
white umbrella. He had the litter lifted high 
on the heads of his bearers, so that he might 
the better see me. The litter was made of 
thin bamboo firmly lashed to two parallel big 
bamboos, the ends carried out on each side 
seven or eight feet. This affair was carried 
by twenty men, five at each handle. The 
litter was covered with handkerchief cloth, 
on which Kasembi sat cross-legged. He sent 
across a messenger to ask me where I came 
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from and where I am going. I gave the 
necessary information, at the same time say- 
ing I wanted two of his people to act as 
guides to the Kalungwizi; also, that I was 
anxious to have my letter. Both were prom- 
ised me, but it is now late in the afternoon, 
and I have not seen the letter yet. 

I felt in a very bad humor; in the first 
place, I am suffering from an inflamed eye; 
this, combined with the constant begging 
by these people, keeps me in a disagreeable 
frame of mind. | gave, I am sure, the small- 
est present he has ever received from a white 
man, but with my present means I could not 
conscientiously give more, and, feeling this, 
I would not. I was quite prepared to pull up 
my tent and declare my independence by 
starting for the Moero B. C. A. station by 
compass. The first white man who comes here 
with any force at his back should lower Mr. 
Kasembi several notches. He told my men 
yesterday that he would see me at a distance, 
but I must not attempt to shake hands with 
him. 

The letter left in charge of Kasembi 
reached me this afternoon. It was from 
Dr. Watson, giving me news and directions 
as tothe road bétween Kasembi and Rhodesia. 
This evening, I hear, Kasembi is drinking 
heavily of pombé, and says he will not give 
me guides. I shall start off early to-morrow 
morning, guides or no guides. There is a 
big drinking-bout in the village to-night— 
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drumming, shouting, singing, and incessant 
firing of guns; this continued past midnight. 

August 9. Left Kasembi’s at six o’clock, by 
compass, no guides forthcoming; traveled for 
two anda half hours, and reached the Mberezi. 
Kasembi, hearing I had gone, sent at once 
his chief man and two guides, with a small 
tusk of ivory as a present; he sent ahead an- 
other man, who was profuse in salaams, to 
arrange for my crossing the Mberezi River. 
But this was of no assistance to me. It 
cost twenty yards of cloth to get men and 
goods over, and canoes were produced only 
after a good deal of hesitation. At first I was 
told I must wait till to-morrow; the canoes 
were away fishing. This proved to be a lie, 
the too frequent sequence to an African’s 
assertions. They feel no shame in lying to 
serve their own interests; when found out, 
they merely grin, as if it were a joke to utter 
falsehood. 

I have always something the matter with 
me which interferes with my efficiency. Now 
it will be a wretched ulcer near my knee- 
joint to hinder my walking; at another time 
one near my right elbow to weaken my arm 
and give me unsteady aim in shooting. Then 
I am cured of these, and feel miserable and 
feverish; but snap shots of deafening quinine 
make me strong and cheerful, and fit to bear 
the strain of a few days’ visit from malarial 
neuralgia, which seizes my head, makes ten- 
der every tooth, and stabs me unmercifully 
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with acutest pain, till the head is aching with 
hammering throbs, and the eyes, through 
pain, are curtained by a mist. In due time 
I recover from this, and become dyspeptic, 
or cannot wear my largest shirt because of 
aswollen spleen. I gradually reduce this, and 
then blisters on the feet, and erysipelas in 
the ankles, make walking the worst kind of 
agony. Illness to me in Africa is as the 
bubble in a spirit-level: it moves and changes 
its position, but never ceases. 

August 10. My men have no stamina; half 
are on the sick-list, and I believe we present 
a very emaciated, dilapidated appearance. 

Yesterday I had to submit to a good deal 
of humbug from Kipambezi, Kasembi’s head 
man, whom the chief had sent to aid me. 
First, upon reaching the crossing at Mberezi, 
he said we should have to camp on the Lefu 
River till next morning, as there were no 
canoes; all were away with fishermen. I then 
applied to the natives direct, and promised 
cloth to each paddler. In a quarter of an 
hour seven good-sized canoes appeared, to 
each of which I gave one fathom of cloth. 
Kipambezi urged that I should pay in ad- 
vance, and deposit all the cloth with him; the 
paddlers, however, knew that such property, 
after running the gantlet through Kipam- 
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bezi’s hands, would be considerably decreased. 
I quite agreed with the natives, and handed 
to each paddler his pay. Thus far Kipambezi 
had not scored; he was disappointed at not 
having his own way, and getting no part of 
the pay for canoe work; so without consult- 
ing me with regard to where I wished to camp, 
he led the way to a tiny village, a very in- 
different place for a camp; but as my men 
were about played out, I pitched my tent 
here. In the evening he appeared with an 
admiring crowd behind him, in which was a 
scrubby-looking individual whom he intro- 
duced as the mfumu of the place (about six 
tumbledown huts). The mfumu brought 
me a miserable little chicken, certainly not 
more than two weeks old, and a cupful of 
manioc flour. I told the mfumu it was my in- 
tention to give him a fathom of cloth, as I 
was camping on his ground, but I did not 
want either his flour or the chicken. This 
rather nettled Kipambezi, who was expect- 
ing that I would give a desirable present of 
cloth, of which he would get a share. An- 
other disappointment. Seeing that I should 
have a lot of trouble with the one-eyed, impu- 
dent, grasping, lying scoundrel, I determined 
to get rid of him quickly. I sent two of my 
head men to him to explain that I knew 
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Kasembi, out of kindness for the whites, was 
depriving himself of the service of Kipam- 
bezi by sending him with me; I did not wish 
to cause the big chief of Ulanda this annoy- 
ance. The two young fellows sent by Kasembi 
would answer my purpose as guides. He (Ki- 
pambezi) might return to his chief, and resume 
his important duties. I should give him two 
fathoms of American, and some beads, the 
same present he would have received if he 





KASEMBI. 
From a sketch in Glave’s Journal. 


had gone farther. He agreed to this, said it 
was a good idea, and was to receive the 
promised cloth in the morning. Early this 
morning he came to my tent with his salve- 
tongued « Mornin’, Srwana,» and I gave him 
the cloth and beads, for which he thanked 
me. When all the loads were ready for the 
day’s start, I called for my guides; after a 
while they appeared with Kipambezi, all with 
avery cheeky air. Kipambezi said he was re- 
“turning, and so were the two young fellows 
he had brought. He expected I would go on 
my knees and beg them to show me the road. 
Kipambezi carried his bow and arrows; the 
other two carried guns; besides, one carried 
the cloth I had given Kipambezi in the morn- 
ing, the other the leg of the buck I shot and 
gave them yesterday, and the small tusk 
Kasembi sent me, which my men had given 
the guides to carry. Much to Kipambezi’s 
astonishment, instead of urging him to allow 
the two young guides to go on, I replied at 
once, « Go, all of you, if you want to» At the 
same time, my men pounced on them, and took 
away my tusk of ivory and the cloth I had 
given to Kipambezi in the morning. I con- 
sidered he had certainly forfeited this by 
leaving me in the lurch. The incident might 
have caused considerable delay, but, as luck 
would have it, three men were starting that 
morning from the village to go to work for 
Dr. Watson. One agreed to act as our guide; 
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so away we started without any delay, and 
Kipambezi and his two young fellows re- 
turned to Kasembi with some lying story to 
account for their quick return. 

Crossed a wretched swamp to-day, all the 
time in mud and slush of a rich chocolate 
color, and of the consistency of pancake bat- 
ter, bamboos and long papyrus grass growing 
thickly everywhere; the trail was a way cut 
through this; by constant use a deep channel 
has been formed, but it is easier to follow 
this muddy trail than to break one’s way 
through a new place. 

On my first opportunity I shall send to 
Kasembi a letter to be interpreted to him 
by any white man who may visit him. I shall 
explain fully the conduct of his lying lieu- 
tenant. 

August 11. We are now without a guide 
again; our man, who has been kindly and 
generously treated, and promised four yards 
of American upon reaching Kalungwizi, has 
deserted us without any cause. 

August 12. Upon reaching a few huts 
where the natives smelt iron, we met with 
a native, Kangala by name, who has taken a 
letter to Watson, and promised to reach him 
to-night. 

Nzigora died to-day in a very sudden and 
extraordinary manner. For a few days he had 
been suffering from a swollen neck, which I 
painted with iodine, and gave him a gargle of 
permanganate of potash for sore throat; for 
two or three days he traveled empty-handed; 
then he carried a light load for three days, 
and seemed quite well, except the swell- 
ing in the neck, which seemed, however, to 
give him no inconvenience. To-day he 
started off as usual, made no complaints, 
and showed no signs of unusual fatigue; 
after a three hours’ march, upon reaching 
the Kabikwa stream, the whole caravan was 
resting, and he quietly dropped off to sleep. 
After a half-hour’s stay I gave the word to 
start, and went ahead with the guide. Reach- 
ing another stream after this tramp, I re- 
ceived news that the head man at the rear 
of the caravan had been unable to rouse 
Nzigora. They carried him to the water, and 
bathed his head, but he was quite helpless, 
and he never spoke again. Word was sent to 
me, but the lazy messenger did not reach me 
till I arrived an hour ahead at the river 
Matizi. I sent back immediately a machila 
to have him carried on the way. After death 
he looked like a healthy, full-blooded man. I 
attribute his death to heart-disease. He was 
a very quiet, willing fellow, never squabbled 
with any one, and his death has cast a gloom 
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over all my men; but blacks die off very 
quickly, once they have lost heart, so I have 
made light of his death. 

The natives are returning to build sub- 
stantial villages in this district, now there 
are white men at Kalungwizi to protect them; 
formerly they were constantly pillaged by the 
Ruga-Ruga of Abdallah Bin Suliman, the 
coast trader and slaver. 

August 13. The natives are, strange to 
say, leaving Belgian territory, and coming 
to settle about the B. C. A. stations. I can 
assign as a reason only the erratic thinking 
apparatus of the African. The Belgians are 
undoubtedly the friends of the natives, and 
no nationality is displaying such zeal in re- 
moving the lawless influences of the land. 
The Belgian policy is liberal and thoroughly 
antislavery. Within the last few years they 
have done wonders. So why the natives should 
leave Belgian territory and come to the Brit- 
ish I cannot say. The British in this part 
of the world have not proved that they can 
master the slavers. Abdallah is in their ter- 
ritory, and his slaving is well known. 

This morning, at nine o’clock, I was met 
on the trail by two smart Manyema in mili- 
tary uniforms, who saluted in soldierly style, 
and handed me a letter from Dr. A. Blair 
Watson, saying they were at my disposition 
to guide me to the B. C. A. station on the 
Kalungwizi. What a treat, after the usual 
experience with lying, deceitful guides, to 
have disciplined blacks to pilot one! The 
education received from a white man does 
improve them wonderfully. They are taught 
the difference between right and wrong; they 
have to respect authority, and are punished 
for lying, deceiving, and thieving, so avoid 
committing these offenses, and thereby enjoy 
more bodily comfort. Upon reaching the 
Kalungwizi, I found a good, wide road leading 
to the ferry, where a native in B.C. A. pay lives 
in a small hut, and is always on hand with 
a canoe to ferry people across the stream, 
here very deep and rapid. Upon crossing the 
Kalungwizi, another wide, well-kept road led 
up to the B.C. A. station, one half of which 
is surrounded by a high clay wall, the other 
half by the ordinary pole stockades, the 
whole inclosure being one hundred and fifty 
yards long and sixty yards wide. In the in- 
closure surrounded by clay walls are the sta- 
tion-house, stores and attendant house of the 
white man’s personality, cook-house, servants’ 
houses, etc. In the inclosure of stout stakes 
are the huts of the black employees, prin- 
cipally the soldiery, who aré generally Wan- 
yamwezi, who were nothing but raiders till 
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DR. A. BLAIR WATSON. 


the whites took charge of things, Upon 
reaching the boma, I was received by Dr. 
Watson, magistrate and collector, whom | 
had known at Lake Nyassa. He was very 
kind, gave me a good room, and I had a tasty 
meal served to me. He isa very well-informed 
man, and I was pleased to know he thought 
my journey a very successful one. The find- 
ing of the Livingstone tree interested him 
greatly. 

In the courtyard are buried two white men, 
Bainbridge and Kydd, the only two whites 
previously in charge of the station. Kydd died 
first, and was buried within the boma, a very 
unreasonable notion; and Bainbridge, as a 
dying request, asked to be buried beside his 
companion. The two graves, conspicuously 
close to the station-house, form no cheerful 
prospect for their successor Watson, who is 
certainly philosophical; for he has told his 
people, in case he dies, he is to be buried 
outside the boma, so as to set a better ex- 
ample, as he drolly told me. 

This is the most distant of the B. C. A. 
stations. Watson is most anxious to extend 
his work, but his hands are tied by the econ- 
omy of headquarters. He has a force of about 
twenty-five Wanyamwezi soldiers, and three 
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DR. WATSON’S HOUSE AT THE KALUNGWIZI STATION. 


or four station workers, and a fine house 
solidly framed, but not completed, for want 
of funds. He has no cloth at all, and only a 
few beads for rationing his men; his boma, 
tembé, and bastion are solid, and he is per- 
fectly secure: but a good deal of lawlessness 
exists, which he cannot check without force. 

After I had left Kasembi’s, some Awemba 
arrived, and were in a great rage because I 
had escaped them; and I heard after, reaching 
the Kalungwizi, that a big party of Kasembi’s 
people, fully armed, had followed me for thirty 
miles. They would not admit that they were 
after me, for they said at the villages they 
passed through that they were merely walk- 
ing about! However, they could not very well 
have surprised me; for, as I had not quitted 
Kasembi on very satisfactory terms, I realized 
the possibility of his sending a party to harass 
me, and I was prepared to take care of my- 
self. 

Acompany station must certainly be placed 
at Kasembi’s to control the slave-trade and 
check the importation of contraband goods. 
Carson, the missionary, visited Kasembi a 
month or two ago, with the idea of arranging 
for the purchase of a plot of land on which to 
build a station. Kasembi would not hear of it. 

August 23. To-day Croad and Worringham 
arrived at the station by the Kalungwizi River, 
in the new whale-boat, a steel, flat-bottomed 
affair. Although thestation is only four or five 
miles from the shore of Lake Moero, still the 
Kalungwizi winds about in a stream twelve 
miles long, reaching far out into the lake. 
The large, swampy flats form a home for many 
elephants. The stretch of twelve miles is 
navigable in strong boats, but is very dan- 
gerous in canoes, as the stream is infested 
with hippos of a fierce type, that attack every 
craft. The new boat was to have gone to 
Johnston Falls to take up the chief, Worring- 
ham; but nowCaptain Weatherly’s expedition 
will occupy the place instead of the B. C. A. 
agent. 

August 25. Left Kalungwizi early this morn- 
ing. Watson, who has been very kind during 
my visit, came part of the road with me. He 
has a cleared road twenty feet wide running 


north for six miles from his station, which 
he cannot complete for want of funds. After 
leaving this road, for twelve miles the way 
is over a flat plateau, in few places undula- 
tory. Reached a small village, Karembwe’s, 
and camped near the lake. Karembwe’s is 
one of the salt-making villages; a sandy clay 
is dug out of the marshes, and placed in 
grass funnels; water poured on this dissolves 
the salt; this solution trickles through the 
green filter into a trough, after which it is 
boiled and strained, and a fine, large-crystal 
salt is obtained. It is a great trade in this 
part of the world. All villages make salt, 
which is put up in loads about five inches in 
diameter by four feet long. All these people, 
the Waitawa, are very polite; most of them 
hail you with, « Mornin’»; they do not seem 
able to manage the « good.» 

August 28. Just before reaching Mkupa’s 
village, an abrupt descent is made to the 
valley below, which is the outer edge of the 
great Moeroswamp. Here at Mkupa’s I heard 
of the war between the Belgians and the 
slavers. I learned that the two Belgians were 
Captain Descamps and Lieutenant Duvivier, 
who were bombarding Masala’s tembé. Many 
of Mkupa’s men are allies of the Belgians. 

August 29. Crossed an immense plain; 
slightly rising ground to the east and west 
of us. The B.C.A. 
station at Choma is 
avery pretty place, 
with strong stock- 
ades and compact, 
well-built clay 
houses. I sent two 
natives from here 
with a letterto Des- 
camps and Duvi- 
vier at Kitetema, a 
native village near 
Masala’s tembé. 

August 30. Camp- 
ed at Chocha. The 
chief of this place, 
and all the able- 
bodied fellows, are 
away at Kitetema, 
ready to help Des- 
camps. In the af- 
ternoon I went out 
hunting, and woun- 
ded a roan ante- 
lope; upon return- 
ing, saw a party of 
men approaching 
ONE OF DR. WATSON’S a long distance 
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with me were scared, and wanted to beat 


a hurried retreat to the tembé. I halted 
my men, and waited till the party approach- 
ed sufficiently near to be distinguished. I 
then saw they were in uniform, and they 
proved to be Belgian native soldiers, Man- 
yema. One bore a very kind note from Des- 
camps, inviting me to visit him, and plac- 
ing ten soldiers and a young corporal at my 
disposal. Upon reaching me, they fell in and 
saluted in fine style; then explained they had 
come to escort me. We all tramped back to 
Chocha’s, where I made them comfortable for 
the night, got them a hut, and gave them a 
big feed of zebra and porridge, which put 
them in thorough good humor. 

August 31. After five hours and thirty 
minutes’ marching, we came in sight of 
Masala’s tembé. As we marched along the 
trail within two hundred yards of the place, 
a few shots were fired in our direction, the 
bullets falling short, and making little puffs 
of dust in the parched, sandy soil. Upon com- 
ing in sight of the Belgian defenses, Cap- 
tain Commandant Descamps and Lieutenant 
Duvivier came out to meet me. Their appear- 
ance outside the boma was acknowledged by 
a salvo from the enemy. Captain Descamps 
is about forty years old, I should say; he 


is a man of medium build and height; has 
had much African experience. When Captain 
Jacques’s term of service was completed, Des- 
camps was appointed captain-commandant of 
the antislavery movement on Tanganyika. 
About a year ago he arrived, with reinforce- 
ments and supplies for the Belgian forces, 
and with two big guns, and shells. Descamps 
reached Karongajust as one thousand carriers 
arrived transporting his supplies. He had no 
reliable escort, and if the Arabs had been 
resolute and a little plucky, they could have 
attacked Descamps on the way. Upon arriv- 
ing at Kituta, on the shores of Tanganyika, 
he made his way up to Albertville in two 
dhows, sent down for him by Captain Jacques; 
and immediately after the arrival of the can- 
non, Rumaliza’s people, who had so pestered 
them, were driven off without delay. A month 
or two after Descamps’s arrival, Jacques left 
for home by the Nyassa route. 

Captain Descampsand Lieutenant Duvivier 
escorted me to their tight little boma, about 
sixty yards square, made of stout poles vary- 
ing from twelve to twenty feet in height, with 
several layers at the base, and reaching up 
about six feet. Within this there is a rough 
arbor of grass, where the whites live; their 


tents, also pitched, provide sleeping accom- 
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modation; and also within the inclosure are 
rough shelters of branches and grass for the 
Manyema and their wives, the servants, etc. 
This part hasa wing attached, where trenches 
have been dug three feet below the level of 
the ground, with rough roofs of grass as a 
shelter; yet another wing is occupied by the 


native allies, who have come from all parts 
of the country, their bomas. being of about 
the same character as the one described. Two 
of them are in charge of capable Manyema; 
each boma has a big tree with a platform in 
the higher branches protected by layers of 
planks, in which sentinels are placed toreport 
any movement within Masala’s tembé, which 
is composed of thick clay walls twelve feet 
high, loopholed, and with a ditch. There are 
said to be five lines of clay walls inside en- 
circling the huts, many of which have been 
burned by Duvivier, who fired some smolder- 
ing material into a grass roof by means of 
bow and arrow. The enemy have dug holes 
for water, and have made deep pits and 
trenches as protection from the shells from 
the big gun. Masala had prepared himself 
for a big siege by laying in a stock of food 
for several months, and to judge from their 
incessant firing they must have a good supply 
of ammunition. Both Descamps and Duvivier 
had been on the Congo, and we had lots to 
talk about concerning old times and common 
acquaintances. Vast plantations of sweet 
potatoes and manioc surround the tembé, 
furnishing unlimited supplies of food to the 
besiegers, who have been living for a month 
on that produce. Descamps has certainly four 
hundred people. 
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Msemewé and Masala, coast men and em- 
ployees of Abdallah Bin Suliman, are the two 
principal raiders, each with a tembé of his 
own within a few miles of each other. Mse- 
mewé some time ago pulled down the British 
flag in Mkula’s village, danced on it, and asked 
Mkula where his friends the British were? 
Worringham, according to instructions re- 
ceived from the chief of the district, sent 
three messengers to Masala with the idea of 
opening up communication with the slavers. 
Masala’s people killed one of the three men, 
ill-treated the other two by flogging, then 
took all their cartridges away, gave them 
back the guns, and started them off with 
insulting and defiant messages to the white 
man who had sent them. Duvivier first at- 
tacked the stronghold of Masala; he cut away 
the boma outside the tembé, and set their 
huts on fire, and actually entered their tembé, 
losing two men; and then he returned to Mo- 
liro for reinforcements, and eventually Des- 
camps appeared with the big gun. 

In the mean time Masala was receiving re- 
inforcements from all sides. The Belgian 
forces have now been surrounding Masala’s 
(the name of the place is Kitetema) about 
one month. Duvivier shot Msemewé, and 
Masala is also said to have died of his 
wounds. The big gun has fired about sixty 
shots into the tembé, but they appear to use 
no bursting shells. Every shot strikes the 
tembé wall rather high up, and drills a clear 
way through the walls and huts till its power 
is spent; a cloud of thick dust follows its de- 
structive line of travel. As the tembé is full 
of people, the majority being women and chil- 
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dren and slaves, Descamps is anxious to avoid 
unnecessary slaughter. 

From the beginning of the trouble to the 
time I visited Masala’s, the besieged had fired 
five thousand shots. They are determined to 
fight till the last, they say. They appear to have 
some slight hope that relief will arrive from 
Abdallah, he having massed hosts of Awemba; 
they also feel the chance that the Belgian 
force may retire, disgusted with a prolonged 
siege; but Descamps is a determined man, and 
Masala wi. be destroyed without doubt if he 
does not surrender. It is the last stand of the 
slavers in this part of the world. 

The advanced pickets of the Belgian force 
exchange with those behind the walls words 
of defiance and promises of annihilation, 
punctuated freely by the most murderous 
curses. During these conversations the white 
man’s pickets, under cover of darkness, ap- 
proach within one hundred yards of the walls, 
and are safe from the random shots fired in 
their direction. On one side of the tembé 
there is a large swamp of papyrus grass, and 
the besieged could escape in small parties of 
two and three; but they cannot get away 
with their women and children and slaves. 

September 1. This morning and afternoon 
[ had a walk round the tembé, at a distance 
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of two hundred yards from the walls, having 
accompanied Descamps on his tour of in- 
specting the different bomas. A few shots 
were fired in our direction as we marched 
along in Indian file, with a guard of about 
twenty Manyema behind us. Upon returning 
to the boma, I photographed Descamps’s gun- 
crew, and as I had to be somewhat exposed 
during this operation, about half a dozen 
shots were fired at me during the time; it is 
not at all comfortable to have one’s head 
under the black cloth when a bullet is hissing 
overhead. I naturally completed my business 
with as much despatch as possible. 

The Manyema drill very well, but Descamps 
himself sights and fires the big gun. Occa- 
sionally the gun is quietly sighted in the day- 
time, and fired at night, when the besieged 
are not expecting it. A few people who have 
tried to escape from the tembé have been 
captured. During the afternoon a most 
boisterous shouting was started, accom- 
panied by the peculiar shrill cry made by 
women, who give the sound a trembling effect 
by rapidly wagging the tongue during the 
effort—quite a general noise all over Africa. 
At the same time a red flag was waved from 
behind the walls. Descamps fired two shots 
into the excited crowds inside. Both balls 
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riddled the walls, as usual, and threw up 
clouds of smoke; but the violent intrusion 
upon their gaiety did not bring the uproar to 
aclose. It was carried on for several minutes 
after the big gun’s reports. The native allies 
attributed the noise to the ceremony of ap- 
pointing a new leader within the walls; pos- 
sibly this may have been so. At night, in the 
exchange of conversation between the be- 
sieged and the pickets, those inside claimed 
to have killed a white man during the day. 
What had given them this idea I do not 
know. There was a good deal of loud wailing 
this evening, women mourning those killed 
during the day; and the pickets heard the men 
admonishing the mourners, saying, «Cry? You 
should rejoice! A white man has been killed by 
us to-day, one of the leaders of our enemies.» 

Descampsis always thinking that 


tinued through the usual African 
scenery, small, scrubby bush, burnt 
grass plains, and, in this particular 
neighborhood a good deal of swamp 
and papyrus grass. 

September 3. Left Chimba Mar- 
we’s early this morning. Tramped 
along the plateau for the first part 
of the way, which gradually dipped, 
ascended a rough piece of broken 
country, low, rocky hills, and finally 
made an abrupt descent by a very 
rocky trail to the shores of Tan- 
ganyika overlooking the south end 
of the lake, with its glorious bay en- 
circled by rocky highlands. Soon 
reaching the flats, I arrived at the 
village of Teleka, a large tembé of 
clay. The old fellow, whom I had met 
at Nyassa, came out to meet me. 
I delayed but little, continuing my way to 
Sumbu, the B. C. A. station in charge of W. B. 
Knight, a most hospitable man. I had written 
him the day before, and he kindly sent out a 
machila, so that I was carried for about two 
miles to his station, which I found as ill pro- 
vided as Moero: no men, no ammunition, no 
goods, and consequently but little influence. 

Teleka has Leen settled here fifteen years, 
and has during that time made several trips 
to the coast. In fact, he has just now re- 
turned to his tembé from Kilwa, a German 
post on the Indian Ocean. He had two hun- 
dred and seventy carriers, many of them 
women, all heavily loaded, the principal part 
of his cargo being guns and ammunition. 

The Belgian native troops are dressed in 
loose trousers, at the bottom drawn close to 





they may surrender, and save the 
slaughter of an assault, but I think 
this delay injurious to the spirit of 
his soldiers. He told me that he 
would take the place a few days 
after my departure. Descamps I 
found to be an exceedingly nice 
gentleman, good-natured, brave, 
intelligent, and most kindly dis- 
posed. He will aid me to reach 
Kasongo and descend the Congo; 
if he does this, I shall always be 
grateful to him, as he will provide 
me with opportunities of obtaining 
material of the utmost value. 
September 2. Said good-by to the 
Belgian officers at 6:30 this morn- 
ing. Captain Descamps and a small 
escort of four menaccompanied me 
about a mile and a half, and I con- 
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the leg half-way down the calf by a running 
tape, mottled indigo shirt, red facings, red 
fez, breech-loading rifles, no shoes, broad 
belt, and cartridge-pouch. 

September 5. Finding letters and papers 
here for Descamps and Duvivier,'I had them 
forwarded to the seat of war, as they asked 
me. Two Wanyamwezi guides given me by 
Watson returned with their men, carrying 
letters as far as Chimba Marwe’s. 

The southern end of the Tanganyika dis- 
trict is a slow part of the B.C. A. machinery. 
Marshall, at Abercorn, has a boat which is 
kept at Kituta, and will carry one hundred 
and fifty loads; yet it remains idle. Watson 
has nothing in his station, not even a yard of 
cloth. For five weeks there have been goods 
waiting for him at Kituta, but none have been 
sent to Sumbu to be despatched. 

September 8. All my men engaged from 


1 On October 25, 1894, Glave, then at Moliro, Tan- 
ganyika, entered in his journal: « Heard news of Duvi- 
vier’s death on Lake Moero. He was hunting hippos 
from a canoe; wounded one, which upset the canoe. He 
told his four men to remain by the canoe. They wished 
to swim ashore and return for him with another craft. He 


Mlozi and Kopa Kopa returned to-day. They 
have done very well indeed, and I must 
write to Karonga, and give a list of their 
services, and recommend them to other white 
travelers. 

September 10. The brother of Teleka came 
in, and reported that a man out of Mkula’s 
village had reached their village, and warned 
everybody to be on guard, and not travel 
abroad, as the roads were unsafe, Mkula’s 
warriors being on the war-path, bent on kill- 
ing not only Wangwana, but any of the white 
man’s people who may fall into their hands. 
News also came that the Belgians had de- 
feated Masala, the tembé being carried by 
assault. The Belgians are now said to be mov- 
ing on Msemewé’s village, which will make no 
defense. The result of this fight will have an 
important effect on politics in this part of 
the world. 


would not hear of this, but started to swim with his heavy 
boots, clothes, etc. When he had gone some distance, he 
threw up his arms and with a cry disappeared. This was 
repeated four times. His body was not found. It is not 
known whether he was seized by a crocodile or a wounded 
hippo, or succumbed to cramp or exhaustion.» — EDITOR. 


E. J. Glave. 
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XXIII. 


ETTY TRESSADY sat beside the doorway 
of one of the small red brick houses that 
make up the village of Ferth. It was a rainy 
October afternoon, and through the door she 
could see the black main street, houses and 
road alike bedabbled in wet and mire. At one 
point in the street her eye caught a small 
standing crowd of women and children, most 
of them with tattered shawls thrown over 
their heads to protect them from the weather. 
She knew what it meant. They were waiting 
for the daily opening of the soup-kitchen, 
started in the third week of the great strike 
by the Baptist minister, who, in the language 
of the Tory paper, was « among the worst fire- 
brands of the district.» There was another 
soup-kitchen farther down, to which George 
had begun to subscribe immediately on his 
return to the place. She had thought it a 
foolish act on his part thus to help his own 
men to fight him the better. But now, as 
she watched the miserable crowd outside the 
Baptist chapel, she felt the teasing pressure 
of those new puzzles of her married life which 
had so far done little else, it seemed, than 
take away her gaiety and her power of amus- 
ing herself. 

Near her sat an oldish woman with an al- 
most toothless mouth, who was chattering to 
her in a tone that Letty knew to be three 
parts hypocritical. 

«Well, the treuth is, the men is that 
fool’ardy when they gets a thing into their 
yeds, there ’s no taakin’ wi’ un. There ’s 
plenty as don’ like the strike, my lady, but 
they durse n’t say so—they ’d be afeard o’ 
losin’ the skin off their backs; for soom 0’ 
them lads o’ Burrows’s is a routin’ rough lot, 


as don’ keer what they doos to a mon, an’ yo’ 
canna exspeck a quiet body to stan’ up agen 
‘em. Now, my son ’ee comes in at neet all 
slamp and downcast, an’ I says to ’im, ‘Is 
there noa news yet o’ the J’int Committee, 
John?) Isaystoun. ‘Noa, mither, ’ee says; 
(they ’re just keepin’ ov it on» An’ ’ee do 
seem so down’earted when ’ee sees the poor 
soart ov a supper as is awI can gie un to’is 
stomach. Now, J ’m one o’ thoase as wants 
nuthin’. The doctor says, ‘ Yo’ ’ve got no blude 
in yer, Missus’Ammersley; what ull yer’ave?) 
An’ I says: ( Nuthin’! It’s sune cut, an’ it’s 
sune cooked; nuthin’!) Noa; I’ve niver been 
on t? parish—an’ I might, times. An’ I don’t 
’old wi’ strikes. Lor’! it is a poor pleace, is 
ours, —ain’t it?—an’ nobbut a bit o’ bread an’ 
drippin’ for supper.» 

The old woman threw her eyes round her 
kitchen, bringing them back slyly to Letty’s 
face. Letty ended by leaving some money 
with her, and walking away as dissatisfied 
with her own charity as she was with its re- 
cipient. Perhaps this old body was the only 
person in the village who would have begged 
of «Tressady’s wife» at this particular mo- 
ment. Letty, moreover, had some reason to 
believe that her son was one of the roughest 
of Burrows’s body-guard, while the old woman 
was certainly no worse off than any of her 
neighbors. 

Outside she was disturbed to find, 9s she 
walked home, that the street was full of 
people, in spite of the rain—of gaunt men 
and pinched women, who threw her hostile 
and sidelong glances as she passed. She 
hurried through them. How was it that she 
knew nothing of them, except, perhaps, of 
the few toadies and parasites among them? 
How was one to penetrate into this ugly, 
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incomprehensible world of «the people»? 
The mere idea of trying to do so filled her 
with distaste and ennui. She was afraid of 
them. She wished she had not stayed so long 
with that old gossip, Mrs. Hammersley, and 
that there were not so many yards of dark 
road between her and her own gate. Where 
was George? She knew that he had gone up 
to the pits that afternoon to consult his man- 
ager about some defect in the pumping ar- 
rangements. She wished she had secured his 
escort for the walk home. 

But before she left the village, she paused 
irresolutely, then turned down a side street, 
and went to see Mary Batchelor, George’s old 
nurse, the mother who had lost her only son 
in his prime. ; 

When, a few minutes later, she came up 
the lane, she was flatly conscious of having 
done a virtuous thing—several virtuous 
things—that afternoon, but certainly with- 
out any pleasure in them. She did not get on 
with Mary, nor Mary with her. The tragic 
absorption of the mother—little abated since 
the spring—in her dead boy seemed somehow 
to strike Letty dumb. She felt pity, but yet 
the whole emotion was beyond her, and she 
shrank from it. As for Mary, she had so far 
received Lady Tressady’s visits with a kind of 
dull surprise, always repeated and not flatter- 
ing. Letty believed that, in her inmost heart, 
the broken woman was offended each time 
that it was not George who came. Moreover, 
though she never said a word of it to Tres- 
sady’s wife, she was known to be passionately 
on the side of the strikers, and her manner 
gave the impression that she did not want to 
be talking with their oppressors. Perhaps it 
was this feeling that had reconciled her tothe 
loutish lad who lived with her, and had been 
twice «run in» by the police for stone-throw- 
ing at non-union men since the beginning 
of the strike. At any rate, she took a great 
deal more notice of him than she had done. 

No; they were not very satisfactory, these 
attempts of Letty’s in the village. She 
thought of them with a kind of inner exas- 
peration as she walked home. She had been 
going to a few old and sick people, and try- 
ing to ignore the strike; but at bottom she 
feltan angry resentment toward these loafing, 
troublesome fellows, who filled the village 
street when they ought to have been down in 
the pits, who were starving their own chil- 
dren no less than disturbing and curtailing 
the incomes of their betters. Did they sup- 
pose that people were going to run pits for 
them for nothing? Their drink and their re- 
ligion seemed to her equally hideous. She 
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hated the two Dissenting ministers of the 
place only less than Valentine Burrows him- 
self, and delighted to pass their wives with 
her head high in air. 

With these general feelings toward the 
population in her mind, why these efforts at 
consolation and almsgiving? Well, the poor 
old people were not responsible; but she did 
not see that any good had come of it. She had 
said nothing about her visits to George, nor 
did she suppose that he had noticed them. He 
had been soincessantly busy since their arrival 
with conferences and committees that she had 
seen very little of him. It was generally be- 
lieved that the strike was nearing its end, and 
that the men were exhausted; but she did not 
think that George was very hopeful yet. 

Presently, as she neared a dark slope of 
road, bordered with trees on one side, and 
the high « bank » of the main pit on the other, 
her thoughts turned back to their natural and 
abiding subject— herself. Oh, the dullness of 
life at Ferth during the last three weeks! She 
thought of her amusements in town, of the 
country houses where they might now be 
staying but for George’s pride, of Cathedine, 
even,and arushof revolt and self-pity filled her 
mind. Georgealwaysaway, nothing todo inthe 
ugly house, and Lady Tressady coming direct- 
ly; she said to herself, suffocating, her small 
handsstiffening, that she felt fit to kill herself. 

Half-way down the slope she heard steps 
behind her in the gathering darkness, and 
at the same moment something struck her 
violently on the shoulder. She cried out, and 
clutched at some wooden railings along the 
road for support, as the lump of « dirt » from 
the bank which had been flung at her dropped 
beside her. 

« Letty, is that you?» shouted a voice from 
the direction of the village—her husband’s 
voice. She heard running. Ina few seconds 
George had reached her and was holding her. 

« What is it struck you? I see! Cowards! 
damned cowards! Has it broken your arm? 
Try and. move it.» 

Sick with pain, she tried toobey him. «No,» 
she said faintly; «it is not broken—I think 
not.» 

«Good!» he cried, rejoicing; « probably 
only a bad bruise. The brute mercifully 
picked up nothing very hard,» and he pushed 
the lump with his foot. « Take my scarf, dear; 
let me sling it. Ah! what was that? Letty, 
can you be brave—can you let me go ore 
minute? I sha’n’t be out of your sight.» 

And he pointed excitedly to a dark spot 
moving among the bushes along the lower 
edge of the bank. 


. 
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Letty nodded: «I can stay here.» 

George leaped the palings and ran. The 
dark spot ran too, but in queer leaps and 
bounds. There was the sound of a scuffle; 
then George returned, dragging something 
or some one behind him. 

«1 knew it,» he said, panting, as he came 
within earshot of his wife; «it was that young 
ruffian, Mary Batchelor’s grandson! Now you 
stand still, will you? I could hold two of the 
likes of you with one hand. Madan!» 

He had but just parted from his manager 
on the path which led sideways up the bank, 
and waited anxiously to see if his voice would 
reach the Scotchman’s ears. But no one re- 
plied. He shouted again; then he put two fin- 
gers in his mouth, and whistled loudly toward 
the pit, holding the struggling lad all the time. 

At the same moment a couple of heavily 
built men, evidently colliers, came down the 
road from the village. George at once called 
to them from across the palings: « Here, you, 
there! This young rascal has been throwing 
a lump of dirt at Lady Tressady, and has hit 
her badly on the arm. Will you two just walk 
him up to the police station for me, while I 
take my wife home?» 

The two men stopped and stared at the lady 
by the railings, and at Sir George holding the 
boy, whose white but grinning face was just 
visible in the growing dusk. 

« Noa,» said one of them at last; «it ’s noa 
business ov ourn, is it, Bill?» 

« Noa,» said the other, stolidly, and on they 
tramped. 

«Qh, you heroes!» George flung after 
them. «Attacking a woman in the dark is 
about what you understand! Madan!» 

He whistled again, and this time there was 
a hurrying from overhead. 

«Sir George! » 

«Come down here, will you, at once!» 

In a few more minutes the boy was being 
marched up the road to the police station in 
charge of the strong-wristed Scotch manager, 
and George was free to attend to Letty. 

He adjusted a sling very fairly, then made 
her cling to him with her sound arm, and they 
were soon inside their own gates. 

« You can’t climb this hill,» he said to her, 
anxiously. «Rest at the lodge and let me go 
for the brougham.» 

«I can walk perfectly well, and it will be 
much quicker.» 

Involuntarily, he was surprised to find her 
rather belittling than exaggerating the ill. 
As they climbed on in the dark, he helping 
her as much as he could, both could not but 
think of another accident and another victim. 
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Letty found herself imagining again and 
again what the scene with Lady Maxwell, 
after the East End meeting, might have been 
like, while, as for him, a face drew itself upon 
the rainy dusk which the will seemed power- 
less to blot out. It was a curious and unwel- 
come coincidence. His seeret sense of it 
made him the more restlessly kind. 

« What were you in the village for?» he 
asked, bending to her. «I did not know you 
had anything to do there.» 

«I had been to see old Bessie Hammers- 
ley and Mrs. Batchelor,» she said in a tone 
that tried to be stiff or indifferent. « Bessie 
begged, as usual.» 

«That was very good of you. Have you 
been doing visiting, then, during all these 
days I have been away?» 

« Yes; a few people.» 

George groaned. 

« What ’s the use of it, or of anything? 
They hate us, and we them. This strike be- 
gins to eat into my very being. And the men 
will be beaten soon, and the feeling toward 
the employers will be worse than ever.» 

« You are sure they will be beaten?» 

«Before Christmas, anyway. I dare say 
there will be some bad times first. To think 
a woman even can’t walk these roads without 
danger of ill-treatment! How is one to have 
any dealings with the brutes, or any peace 
with them?» 

His rage and bitterness made her somehow 
feel her bruises less. She even looked up in 
protest. 

« Well, it was only a boy, and you used to 
think he was n’t all there.» 

«Qh! all there!» said George, scornfully. 
«There ’d be half of them in Bedlam if one 
had to make that excuse for them. There 
is n’t a day passes without some devilry 
against the non-union men somewhere. It 
was only this morning I heard of two men 
being driven into a reservoir near Rilston, 
and stoned in the water.» 

« Perhaps we should do the same,» she said 
unwillingly. 

«Lean on me more heavily; we shall soon 
be there. You think we should be brutes, 
too? Probably. We seem to be all brutes for 
each other; that ’s the charming way this 
competitive world is managed. So you have 
been looking after some of the old people, 
have you? You must have had a dull time of 
it this last three weeks—don’t think I don’t 
know that!» 

He spoke with emotion. He thought he felt 
her grasp waver a little on his arm, but she 
did not speak. 
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«Suppose, when this business was over, I 
were to cut the whole concern—let the pits 
and the house, and go right away? I dare 
say I could.» 

«Could you?» she said eagerly. 

« We should n’t get so much money, you 
know, as in the best years; but then it would 
be certain. What would you say to a thou- 
sand a year less?» he asked her, trying to 
speak lightly. 

« Well, it does n’t seem easy to get on with 
what we have, even if we had it,» she said 
sharply. 

He understood the reference to his mo- 
ther’s debts, and was silent. 

But evidently the recollection, once intro- 
duced, generated the usual heat and irrita- 
tion in her, for as they neared the front door 
she suddenly said, with an acerbity he had 
not heard for some weeks: 

«Of course to have a country house, and 
not to be able to spend a farthing upon it, to 
ask your friends, or have anything decent, is 
enough to make any one sick of it. And above 
all, when we need n’t have been here at all 
this October—» 

She stopped, shrinking from the rest of the 
sentence, but not before he had time to think; 
«She say that! Monstrous! » 

Aloud he coldly replied: 

«It is difficult to see where I could have 
been but here this October.» 

Then the door opened, and the light showed 
her to him pale, with lips tight pressed from 
the pain of her injury. Instantly he forgot 
everything but his natural pity and chivalry 
toward women. Heled her in, and half carried 
her up-stairs. A little later she was resting on 
her bed, and he had done everything he could 
for her till the doctor should come. Sheseemed 
to have passed into an eclipse of temper or 
moodiness, and he got little gratitude. 

The evening post brought her a letter, 
which he took up to her himself. He knew 
the clear, rapid hand, and he knew, too, that 
Letty had received many such during the pre- 
ceding month. He stood beside hera moment, 
almost on the point of asking her to let him 
see it; but the words died on his lips. And 
perceiving that she would not read it while 
he was there, he went away again. 

When he returned, carrying a new book, 
and asking if he should read to her, he found 
her lying with her cheek on her hand, staring 
into the fire, and so white and miserable that 
his heart sank. Had he married her, a girl of 
twenty-four, only to destroy her chance of 
happiness altogether? A kind of terror seized 
him. He had been « good to her» so far as 
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she and his business had allowed him since 
their return; there had been very little out- 
ward jarring; but no one knew better than 
he that there had not been one truly frank 
or reconciling moment. 

He knelt down beside her, and laid his face 
against hers. 

«Don’t look so unhappy!» he said in a 
whisper, caressing her free hand. She did 
not answer or make any response till, as he 
got up again in a kind of despair as to what 
to do or say next, she hastily asked: 

«Has the constable been up here to see 
you?» 

He looked at her in surprise. 

«Yes; it is all arranged. The lad will 
be brought up before the magistrates on 
Thursday.» 

She fidgeted, then said abruptly: 

«I should like him to be let off» 

He hesitated. 

« That’s very nice of you, but it would n’t 
be very good for the district.» 

She did not press the matter, but as he 
moved away she said fretfully: 

«I wish you ’d read to me. The pain ’s 
horrid.» 

Thankful, in his remorse, to do anything 
for her, he tried to amuse and distract her 
as he best could. But in the middle of a 
magazine story she interrupted him: 

«Is n’t it the day after to-morrow your 
mother ’s coming? » 

« According to her letter this morning.» 
He put down the book. « But I don’t think 
you ’ll be at all fit to look after her. Shall I 
write to-night, and suggest that she stays in 
London a little?» 

« No; I shall be all right, the doctor says. 
I want to tell Esther» — Esther was the house- 
maid—« not to get the Blue Room ready for 
her. I looked in to-day, and it seemed damp. 
The back room over the dining-room is 
smaller, but it ’s much warmer.» 

She turned to look at him with a rather 
flushed face. 

« You know best,» he said, smiling. «I am 
sure it will be all right. But I sha’n’t let her 
come unless you are better.» 

He went on reading till it grew late, and 
it seemed to him she was dropping off to 
sleep. He was stealing off by way of the 
large dressing-room near by, where he had 
been installed since their return, when she 
said faintly, «Good night! » 

He returned, and felt the drawing of her 
hot hand. He stooped and kissed her. Then 
she turned away from him, and seemed to go 
instantly to sleep. 
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He went down-stairs to his library, and 
gathered about him some documents he had 
brought back from the last meeting of the 
masters’ committee, which had to be read. 
But in reality he spent an hour of random 
thought. When would she herself tell him 
anything of her relations to Lady Maxwell, 
of the nature and causes of that strange sub- 
jection which, as he saw quite plainly, had 
been brought about? She must know that he 
pined to know; yet she held her secret only 
the more jealously, no doubt to punish him. 

He thought of her visits to the village half 
humorously, half sadly; then of her speech 
about the Blue Room and his mother. They 
seemed to him signs of some influence at work. 

But at last he turned back to his papers 
with a long, impatient sigh. The clear pes- 
simism with which he was wont to see facts 
that concerned himself maintained that all 
the surrounding circumstance of the case 
was as untoward as it could be—this dull 
house, a troubled district, his money affairs, 
the perpetual burden of his mother, Letty’s 
own thirst for pleasure, and the dying down 
in himself of the feelings that might once, 
possibly, have made up to her for a good deal. 
The feelings might be simulated. Was the 
woman likely to be deceived? That she was 
capable of the fiercest jealousy had been 
made abundantly plain, and such a temper, 
once roused, would find a hundred new provo- 
cations, day by day, in the acts and doings of 
a husband who had ceased to be a lover. 

Two days later Lady Tressady arrived, with 
Justine, and her dogs, and all her parapher- 
nalia. She declared herself better, but she 
was a mere shadow of the woman who had 
tormented George with her debts and affec- 
tations at Malford House a twelvemonth be- 
fore. She took Ferth discontentedly, as usual, 
and was particularly cross with Letty’s as- 
signment to her of the back room, instead 
of the larger spare room to the front of the 
house. 

«Damp? Nonsense!» she said to Justine, 
who was trying to soothe her, on the night 
she arrived. «I suppose Lady Tressady has 
some friend of her own coming to stay— 
that ’s, of course, what it is. Cest parfaite- 
ment clair, je te dis—parfaitement ! » 

The French maid reminded her that her 
daughter-in-law had said, on showing her the 
room, she had only to express a wish to 
change, and the arrangements should be 
altered at once. 

«I dare say,» cried Lady Tressady; « but 
I shall ask no favors of her, and that, of 
course, she knew.» 
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«But, miladi, I need only speak to the 
housemaid.» 

«Thank you! Then afterward, whenever 
I had a pain or a finger-ache, it would be, «I 
told youso!» No! She has managed it very 
cleverly,—very cleverly indeed,—and I shall 
let it alone.» 

Thenceforward, however, there were con- 
stant complaints of everything provided for 
her—room, food, the dullness of the place, 
the manners of her daughter-in-law. Whether 
it was that her illness had now reached a 
stage when the will could no longer fight 
against it, and its only effect was demoraliz- 
ing, or whether the strange flash of courage 
and natural affection struck from the volatile 
nature by the first threat of death could not 
in any case have maintained itself, it is hard 
to say. At any rate, George also found it 
hard to keep up his new and better ways with 
her. The fact was, he suffered through Letty. 
In a few days his sympathies were all with 
her, and, to his amazement, he perceived be- 
fore long that, in spite of occasional sharp 
speeches and sulky moments that only an 
angel could have forborne, she was really 
more patient under his mother’s idiosyn- 
crasies than he was. Yet Lady Tressady even 
now was rarely unmanageable in his presence, 
and could still restrain herself if it was a 
question of his comfort and repose, whereas 
it was clear that she felt a cat-like impulse 
to torment Letty whenever she saw her. 

One recent habit, however, bore with spe- 
cial heaviness on himself. Oddly enough, it 
was a habit of religious discussion. Lady 
Tressady in health had never troubled herself 
in the least as to what the doctors of the soul 
might have to say, and had generally gaily 
professed herself a skeptic in religious mat- 
ters, mostly, as George had often thought, 
for the sake of escaping all inconvenient re- 
strictions,—such as family prayers, or keep- 
ing Sunday, or observing Lent, — which might 
have got in the way of her amusements. 

But now, poor lady, she was all curiosity 
and anxiety about this strange other side of 
things, and inclined, too, to be rather proud 
of the originality of her inquiries on the sub- 
ject. So that, night after night, she would 
keep George up, after an exhausting day, till 
the small hours, while she declared her own 
views «on God, on nature, and on human life,» 
and endeavored to extract his. This latter 
part of the exercise was, indeed, particularly 
attractive to her, no doubt because of its 
difficulty. George had been a singularly re- 
served person in these respects all his life, 
and had no mind now to play the part of a 
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coal seam for his mother to «pike» at; but 
« pike» she would incessantly. 

« Now, George, look here! What do you 
really think about a future life? Now don’t 
try and get out of it! And don’t just talk 
nonsense to me because you think I ’m ill. 
I’m not a baby—I really am not. Tell me 
seriously what you think. Do you honestly 
expect there is a future life?» 

«I’ve told you before, mother, that I have 
no particular thoughts on that subject. It 
is n’t- in my line,» George would say, smiling 
profanely, but uneasily, and wondering how 
long this bout of it might be going to last. 

«Don’t be shocking, George! You must 
have some ideas about it. Now, don’t hum 
and haw; just tell me what you think.» And 
she would lean forward, all urgency and 
expectation. 

A pause, during which George could think 
only of the ghastly figure on the sofa. She 
sat upright generally, against a prop of 
cushions, dressed in a white French tea- 
gown, slim enough to begin with, but far 
too large now for the shrunk form—a bright 
spot of rouge on either pinched cheek, and 
the dyed «fringe» and «coils» covering all 
the once shapely head. Meanwhile her hand 
would play impatiently on her knee. The hand 
was skin and bone, and the rings with which 
it was laden would often slip off from it to 
the floor—a diversion of which George was 
always prompt to avail himself. 

« Why don’t you talk to Mr. Fearon, mo- 
ther?» he would say gently, at last. «It’s 
his business to discuss these things.» 

« Talk toaclergyman! Thank you! I hope 
I have more respect for my own intelligence. 
What can a priest dofor you? What does he 
know more than anybody else? But I do want 
to know what my own son thinks. Now, 
George, just answer me. If there 7s a future 
life,» —she spread out her hand slowly on her 
lap, — «what do you suppose your father’s do- 
ing at this moment? That’s a thing I often 
think of, George. I don’t think I want a future 
life if it’s to be just like the past. You know 
—you remember how he used to be, poking 
about the house, and going down to the pits, 
and—and—swearing at the servants, and 
having rows with me about the accounts— 
and all his dear, dreadful little ways? Yet, 
what else in the world can you imagine him 
doing? As to singing hymns!» 

She raised her hands expressively. 

George laughed, and puffed away at his 
cigarette. But as he still said nothing, Lady 
Tressady began to frown. 

« That’s the way you always get out of my 
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questions,» she said fretfully; «it ’s so pro- 
voking of you.» 

«I ’ve recommended you to the profes- 
sional,» he said, patting her hand. « What 
else could I do?» 

Her thin cheek flamed. 

«As if we could n’t be certain anyway,» 
she cried, «that the Christians don’t know 
anything about it. As M. d’Estrelles used to 
say to me at Monte Carlo, if there’s one thing 
clear, it is that we need n’t bother ourselves 
with their doctrines! » 

«Need n’t we?» said George. Then he 
looked at hér, smiling. «And you think M. 
d’Estrelles was an authority?» 

Odd recollections began to run through 
his mind of this elderly French admirer of 
his mother’s, whom he had seen occasionally 
flitting about their London lodgings when, as 
a boy, he came up from Eton for his ezeat. 

«Qh, don’t you scoff, George!» said his 
mother, angrily. «M. d’Estrelles was a very 
clever man, though he did gamble like a fool. 
Everybody said his memory was marvelous. 
He used to quote me pages out of Voltaire 
and the rest of them on the nights when we 
walked up and down the gardens at Monte 
Carlo, after he ’d cleared himself out. He 
always said he did n’t see why these things 
should be kept from women—why men 
should n’t tell women exactly what they 
think. And I know he ’d been a Catholic in 
his youth, so he ’d had experience of both. 
However, I don’t care about M. d’Estrelles; 
I want your opinions. Now, George! »—her 
voice would begin to break—« how can you 
besounkind? You might really compose my 
mind a little, as the doctors say! » 

And through her incorrigible levity he 
would see for a moment the terror which 
always possessed her raise its head. Then it 
would be time for him to go and put his arm 
round her, and try and coax her to bed. 

One night, after he had taken her up-stairs, 
he came down so wearied and irritable that 
he put all his letters aside, and tried to for- 
get himself in some miscellaneous reading. 

His knowledge of literature was no more 
complete than his character. Certain modern 
English poets— Rossetti, Morris, Keats, and 
Shelley—he knew almost by heart. And in 
travels and biography—mostly of men of 
action—he had, at one time or another, read 
voraciously. But «the classics he had not 
read,» as with most of us, would have made 
a list of lamentable length. 

Since his return to Ferth, however, he had 
browsed a good deal among the books col- 
lected by his grandfather, mostly by way of 
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distracting himself at night from the troubles 
and worries of the day. 

On this particular night there were two 
books lying on his table. One was a volume 
of Mme. de Sévigné, the other St. Augustine’s 
«Confessions.» He turned over first one, then 
the other. 

« Au reste, ma fille, une de mes grandes 
envies, ce serait d’étre dévote; je ne suis ni 
au Dieu, ni au diable; cet état m’ennuie, 
quoiqu’ entre nous je le trouve le plus naturel 
du monde. On n’est point au diable parce 
qu’on craint Dieu, et qu’au fond on a un 
principe de religion; on n’est point 4 Dieu 
aussi, parce que sa loi paroit dure, et qu’on 
n’aime point 4 se détruire soi-méme.» 

« Admirable!» he thought to himself, « ad- 
mirable! We are all there—my. mother and 
I—three parts of mankind.» 

But on a page of the other book he had 
marked these lines for the beauty of them: 

« Beatus qui amat te, et amicum in te, et 
inimicum propter te. Solus enim nullum 
eorum amittit, cui omnes in illo cari sunt 
qui non amittitur.» 

He hung over the fire pondering the two 
utterances. 

«A marvelous music,» he thought of the 
last; «but I know no more what it means 
than I know what a symphony of Brahms’s 
means. Yet some say they know. Perhaps 
of her it might be true.» 


THE weeks ran on. Outside, the strike was at 
its worst, though George still believed the 
men would give in before Christmas. There 
was hideous distress and some bad rioting in 
different parts of the country. Various at- 
tempts had been made by the employers to 
use and protect non-union labor, but the crop 
of outrage they had produced had been too 
threatening; in spite of the exasperation of 
the masters, they had been perforce let drop. 
The press and the public were now intervening 
in good earnest. «Every fool thinks hecando 
ourbusiness for us,» as George would putit bit- 
terly to Letty. Burrows was speaking up and 
down the district with superhuman energy, 
varied only by the drinking-bouts to which he 
occasionally succumbed; and George carried 
a revolver with him when he went abroad. 
The struggle wore him to death; the mel- 
ancholy of his temperament had never been 
so marked. At the same time Letty saw a 
doggedness in him, a toughness like Fonte- 
noy’s own, which astonished her. Two men 
seemed to be fighting in him. He would talk 
with perfect philosophy of the miners point 
of view, and the physical-force sanction by 
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which the lawless among them were deter- 
mined to support it; but at the same time he 
belonged to the stiffest set among the masters. 

Meanwhile, at home friction and discomfort 
were constantly recurring. In the course of 
three or four weeks Lady Tressady had sey- 
eral attacks of illness, and it was evident that 
her weakness increased rapidly. And with the 
weakness, alas! the ugly, incessant irritability, 
that dried up the tenderness of nurses, and 
made a battle-ground of the sick-room. 
Though, indeed, she could never be kept in 
her room, she resented being left a moment 
alone. She claimed, in spite of the anxieties 
of the moment, to be constantly amused, and 
though George could sometimes distract and 
quiet her, nothing that Letty did or said or 
wore was ever tolerable to a woman who 
merely saw in this youth beside her a bitter 
reminder of her own. 

At last, one day early in November, came 
a worse turn than usual. The doctor was in 
the house most of the day, but George had 
gone off before the alarm to a place on the 
farther side of the county, and could not be 
got at till the evening. 

He came in to find Letty waiting for him 
in the hall. There had been a rally; the doc- 
tor had gone his way marveling, and it was 
thought there was no immediate danger. 

« But, oh, the pain!» said Letty, under her 
breath, pressing her hands together, and 
shivering. Her eyes were red, her cheeks 
pale; he saw that she was on the point of 
exhaustion, and he guessed that she had 
never seen such a sight before. 

He ran up to visit his mother, whom he 
found almost speechless from weakness, yet 
waiting, with evident signs of impatience and 
temper, for her evening food. And while he 
and Letty were at their melancholy dinner 
together, Justine came flying down-stairs in 
tears. Miladi would not eat what had been 
taken to her; she was exciting herself; there 
would be another attack. 

Husband and wife hurried from the room. 
In the hall they found the butler just receiv- 
ing a parcel left by the railway delivery cart. 

George passed the box with an exclamation 
and a shudder. It bore a large label, « From 
Worth et Cie,» and was addressed to Lady 
Tressady. But Letty stopped short with a 
sudden look of pleasure. 

« You go to her. I will have this unpacked.» 

He went up, and coaxed his mother like a 
child to take her. soup and champagne. And 
presently, justas she wasrevivedenvughtotalk 
to him, Letty appeared. Her mother-in-law 
frowned, but Letty came gaily up to the bed. 
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« There is a parcel from Paris for you,» she 
said, smiling. «I have had it opened. Would 
you like it brought in?» 

Lady Tressady first whimpered, and said it 
should go back; what did a dying woman want 
with such things? then demanded greedily to 
see it. 

Letty brought it in herself. It was a new 
evening gown of the softest greens and shell 
pinks, fit for a bride in her first season. To 
see the invalid, ashen-gray, stretching out 
her hand to finger it was almost more than 
George could stand. But Letty shook out the 
rustling thing, put on the skirt herself that 
Lady Tressady might see, and paraded up and 
down in it, praising every cut and turning 
with the most ingenious ardor. 

«I sha’n’t wear it, of course, till after 
Christmas,» said Lady Tressady at last, still 
looking at it with half-shut, covetous eyes. 
«Is n’t it darling the way the lace is put on! 
Put it away. George, it ’s the first I’ve had 
from him this year.» 

She looked up at him appealingly. He 
stooped and kissed her. 

«I am so glad you like it, mother dear. 
Can’t you sleep now?» 

« Yes; I think so. Good night. And good 
night, Letty.» 

Letty came, and Lady Tressady held her 
hand, while the-blue eyes, still bearing the 
awful impress of suffering, stared at her 
oddly. 

«It was nice of you to put it on, Letty. I 
did n’t think you ’d have done it. And I’m 
glad you think it’s pretty. I wish you would 
have one made like it. Kiss me.» 

Letty kissed her. Then George slipped his 
wife’s arm in his, and they left the room to- 
gether. Outside Letty turned suddenly white, 
and nearly fell. George put his arms afound 
her, and carried her down to his study. He 
put her on the sofa, and watched her ten- 
derly, rubbing the cold hands. 

« How you could /» he said at last, in a low 
voice, when he saw that she was able to talk; 
«how you could! I shall never forget that 
little scene.» 

« You ’d have done anything if you ’d seen 
her this morning,» she said, with her eyes 
still closed. 

He sat beside her, silent, thinking over the 
miseries of the last few weeks. The net re- 
sult of them—he recognized it with a leap of 
surprise— seemed to have been the formation 
of.a newand secret bond between himself and 
Letty. During all the time he had been pre- 
paring himself for the worst this strange 
thing had been going on. How had it been 
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possible for her to be, comparatively, so for- 
bearing? He could see nothing in his past 
knowledge of her to explain it. 

He recalled the effort and gloom with which 
she had made her first preparations for Lady 
Tressady. Yet she had made them. Is there 
really some mystic power, as the Christians 
say, in every act of self-sacrifice, however 
imperfect—a power that represents at once 
the impelling and the rewarding God, that 
generates, moreover, from its own exercise 
the force to repeat itself? Personally, such 
a point of view meant little to him; nor did 
his mind dwell upon it long. All that he 
knew was that some angel had stirred the 
pool, that old wounds smarted less, that hope 
seemed more possible. 

Letty knew quite well that he was watch- 
ing her in a new way, that there was a new 
clinging in his touch. She little more than 
he understood what was happening to her. 
From time to time during these weeks of 
painful tension there had been hours of wild 
rebellion, when she had hated her surround- 
ings, her mother-in-law, and her general ill 
luck as fiercely as ever. Then there had fol- 
lowed strange appeasements and inflowing 
calms—moments when she had been able, 
somehow, to express herself to one who cared 
to listen, who poured upon her in return a 
sympathy which braced while it healed. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes. 

« Do you want to hear about that first time 
when she came to see me?» she whispered, 
her look wavering under his. 

He flushed and hesitated; then he kissed 
her hand. 

«No, not now; you are worn out; another 
time. But I love you for thinking of telling 
me. 

A feeling of rest and well-being stole over 
her. Mercifully, he made no protestations, 
and she asked for none; but there was a 
gentle moving of heart toward heart. And 
the memory of that hour, that night, made 
one of the chief barriers between her and 
despair in the time that followed. 

Two days later a painless death, death in 
her sleep, overtook Lady Tressady. Her deli- 
cate face, restored to its true years and 
framed in its natural gray hair, seemed for 
the first time beautiful to George when he 
saw her in her coffin. He could not remem- 
ber admiring her, even when he was a boy, 
and she was reckoned among the handsomest 
women of her day. Parting with her was like 
the snapping of a strain that had pulled life 
out of its true bearings and proportions. An 
immense, inevitable relief followed. But after 
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her death Letty never said a harsh word of her, 
and George had a queer, humble feeling that, 
after all, he might be found to owe her much. 


For as November and December passed away 
the relation between the husband and wife 
steadily settled and improved. « We shall rub 
along,» George said to himself, in his frank 
secret thoughts. «In the end it will be much 
better, perhaps, than either of us could have 
hoped.» That, no doubt, was the utmost that 
could ever be said; but it was much. 

The night after his mother’s death Letty 
abruptly, violently even, as though worked 
up to it by an inner excitement, told him 
the story of her wrestle with Marcella. Then, 
throwing some letters into his hand, she 
broke into sobbing, and ran away from him. 
When he went to look for her his own eyes 
were wet. « Who else could have done such a 
thing?» he said; and Letty made no protest. 

The letters gave him food for thought for 
many a day afterward. They were little less 
of a revelation to him than the motives and 
personality lying behind them had been to 
Letty. In spite of all that he had felt for 
the woman who had written them, they still 
roused in him a kind of dull, abiding aston- 
ishment. We use the words «spiritual,» 
« poetic,» in relation to human conduct; we 
talk as though all that the words meant was 
familiarly understood by us; and yet, when the 
spiritual or the poetic comes actually to walk 
among us, slips into the forms and functions 
of our common life, we find it amazing, almost 
inhuman. It gives us some trouble to take 
it simply, to believe in it simply. 

Yet nothing, in truth, could be a more in- 
evitable outcome of character and circum- 
stance than these letters of Marcella Max- 
well to George Tressady’s wife. Marcella had 
suffered under a strong natural remorse, and 
to free her heart from the load of it she had 
thrown herself into an effort of reconciliation 
and atonement with all the passion, the sub- 
tlety, and the resource of her temperament. 
She had now been wooing Letty Tressady for 
weeks; nor had the eager contriving ability 
she had been giving to the process missed its 
reward. Letty, fresh from the new impres- 
sions made upon her by Marcella at home and 
Marcella as a wife, by a beauty she could no 
longer hate, and a charm to which she had 
been forced to yield, had found herself, amid 
the loneliness and dullness of Ferth, grad- 
ually enveloped and possessed anew by the 
same influence acting in ways that grew week 
by week more personal and more subduing. 

What, to begin with, could be more flatter- 
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ing either to heart or vanity than the per- 
sistence with which one of the most famous 
women of her time— watched, praised, copied, 
attacked, surrounded, as Letty knew her to 
be, from morning till night —had devoted her- 
self first to the understanding, then to the 
capturing, of the smaller, narrower life? The 
reaction toward a natural reserve, a certain 
proud instinctive self-defense which had gov- 
erned Marcella’s manner during a great part 
of Letty’s visit to the Court, had been in these 
letters deliberately broken down—at first 
with effort, then more and more frankly, more 
and more sweetly. Day after day, as Letty 
knew, Marcella had taken time from politics, 
from society, from her most cherished occu- 
pations, to write to this far-off girl, from 
whom she had nothing either to gain or to 
fear, who had no claims whatever on her 
friendship had things gone normally, while 
thick about the opening of their relation to 
each other hung the memory of Letty’s in- 
sults and Letty’s violence. 

And the letters were written with such 
abandonment! Asa rule, Marcella was a hasty 
or impatient correspondent. She thought let- 
ters a waste of time; life was full enough with- 
out them. But here, with Letty, she lingered, 
she took pains. The mistress of Les Rochers, 
writing to her absent, her exacting Pauline, 
could hardly have been more eager to please. 
She talked at leisure of all that concerned 
her—husband, child, high politics, the per- 
sons she saw, the gaieties she bore with, the 
books she read, the schemes in which she was 
busied ; then, with greater tenderness, greater 
minuteness, of the difficulties and tediums of 
Letty’s life at Ferth as they had been dis- 
mally drawn out for her in Letty’s own letters. 
The animation, the eager kindness of it all, 
went for much; the amazing self-surrender, 
self-offering, implied in every page for much 
more. 

It was this last, as George saw, that had 
done the work. Letty could not be insensible 
to such a flattery, a compliment so unex- 
pected, so bewildering—the heart of a Mar- 
cella Maxwell poured out to her for the 
taking. She neither felt it so profoundly nor 
so delicately as hundreds of other women 
could have felt it. Nevertheless, the excite- 
ment of it had thrilled and broken up the 
hardnesses of her own nature. And with 
each yielding on her part had come new 
capacity for yielding, new emotions that 
amazed herself, till she found herself, as it 
were, groping in a strange world, clinging to 
Marcella’s hand, trying to express feelings 
that had never visited her before; one mo- 
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ment proud of her new friend with a pride 
half moral, half selfish, the next ill at ease 
with her; and through it all catching dimly 
the light of new ideals. 

One day, as George walked into Letty’s 
sitting-room to discuss some small business 
of the afternoon, he saw on her writing-table 
that same photograph of Lady Maxwell and 
her boy whereof an earlier copy had come to 
such a tragic end in Letty’s hands. He walked 
up to it with an exclamation; Letty was not 
in theroom. Suddenly, however, she came in. 
He made no attempt whatever to disguise that 
he had been looking at the photograph; he 
bent over it, indeed, a moment longer delib- 
erately. Then, walking away to the window, 
he began speaking of the matter which had 
brought him to look for his wife. Letty an- 
swered absently. The color had rushed to her 
face. Her hands fidgeted with the books and 
papers on her table, and her mind was full of 
fevered remembrance. 

Presently George, having settled the little 
point he came to speak of, fell silent. But he 
still stood by the window, looking out through 
the rain-splashed glass to the wintry valley 
below, with its chimneys and straggling vil- 
lage. Letty, who was pretending to write a 
note, raised her head, looked at him, the 
quick breath beating through the parted lips, 
the blue eyes half wild, half miserable. She 
was not nearly so pretty as she had been a 
year before. George had often noticed it; it 
made part of his remorse. But the face was 
more troubling, infinitely more human, and, 
in truth, he knew it much better, was more 
sensitively alive to it, so to speak, than he 
ever had been in the days of their courtship. 

Before he left the room he came back to 
her, put his arm round her shoulders, and 
kissed her hair. She did not raise her head 
or say anything; but when he had gone she 
looked up with a sudden fierce sob, took the 
photograph from its place, and thrust it 
angrily into the drawer in front of her. 
Afterward she sat for some minutes motion- 
less, with her handkerchief at her lips, trying 
to choke down the tears that had seized her. 
And last ofall, with trembling fingers, she took 
out the picture again, wrapped it in some soft 
tissue-paper that lay near as though propiti- 
ating it, and once more put it out of sight. 

What had made her first ask Marcella for 
it, and then place it on her table where 
George might, nay, must, see it? Some 
vague wish, no doubt, to «make up,» to 
punish herself while touching him. But the 
recollection of him bending over the picture 
tortured her, gripped her at the heart, for 
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many a day afterward. She let it be seen no 
more. Yet that week she wrote more fully, 
more incoherently, more piteously to Mar- 
cella than ever before. She talked, not with- 
out bitterness and injustice, of her bringing 
up, asked what she should read, spread out 
her puzzles with the poor or with her house- 
hold—half angrily, as though she were accus- 
ing some one. For the first time, as it were, 
she was seeking a teacher in the art of liv- 
ing. And though the tone was still querul- 
ous, she knew, and Marcella presently dared 
to guess, that the ugly house on the hill had 
in truth ceased to be in the least dull or bur- 
densome to her. George went in and out of it; 
and for the woman that has come to hunger 
for her husband’s step there is no more ennui. 


LETTY, indeed, hardly knew the strength of 
her own position. The reading of Lady Max- 
well’s letters to his wife had cleared a num- 
ber of relics and fragments from George’s 
mind. The day of passion was done, yes; but 
to see her frequently, to be brought back into 
any of the old social or political relations to 
her and Maxwell, from this his pride shrank 
no less than his conscience. Yet there wasa 
large party in his constituency, and belong- 
ing to it some of the men whose probity and 
intelligence he had come to rate most highly, 
who were pressing him hard not to resign in 
February, and, indeed, not to resign at all. 
The few public meetings he had so far ad- 
dressed had been stormy, indeed, but on the 
whole decidedly friendly to him, and it was 
urged that he must at least present himself 
for reélection,.in which case his expenses 
should be borne, and he should be left as 
unpledged as possible. Since the passage of 
the bill Fontenoy’s reactionary movement 
had lost ground largely in the constituency, 
and the position of independent member with 
a general leaning to the government was, no 
doubt, easily open to George Tressady. 

But his whole soul shrank from such a 
renewal of the effort of politics, probably 
because of that something in him, that en- 
feebling, paralyzing something, which in all 
directions made him really prefer the half to 
the whole, and see barriers in the way of all 
enthusiasms. Nevertheless, the arguments 
he had to meet, and the kind persuasions he 
had to rebut, made these weeks all the more 
trying to him. 

- The second week of December came, the 
beginning of the end so far as the strike was 
concerned. The men’s resources were ex- 
hausted, the masters stood unbroken. They 
had met the men in a joint committee, but 
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they had steadily refused arbitration from out- 
side. At the beginning of this week rioting 
broke out in a district where the Union had 
least strength, caused, no doubt, by the rage 
of impending failure. By the middle of the 
following week men were going in here and 
there, and the stampede of defeat had begun. 

George, passing through the pinched and 
lowering faces that lined the village, hated 
the triumph of his class. On the 21st he rode 
over to a neighboring town, where local com- 
mittees both of masters and men were sitting, 
to see if there was any final news as to the 
pits of his own valley. 

About eight o’clock in the evening Letty 
heard his horse’s hoofs returning. She knew 
that he was accustomed to ride inthe dark, 
but the rumors of violence and excitement 
that filled the air had unnerved her, and she 
had been listening to every sound for some 
time past. 

When the door was opened, she ran out. 

« Yes, I’m late,» said George, in answer to 
her remonstrances; «but it is all right—it 
was worth waiting for. The thing ’s over. 
Some of the men go down to-morrow week, 
and the rest as we can find room for them.» 

«On the masters’ terms?» 

«Of course—or all but.» 

She clapped her hands. 

« Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t!» he said as 
he hung up his hat; and she, supposing that 
he was irritable from over-fatigue, managed 
te overlook the sharpness of his tone. 

Their Christmas passed insolitude. George, 
more and more painfully alive to the disad- 
vantages of Ferth as the home of a young 
woman with a natural love of gaiety, had 
tried, in spite of their mourning, to persuade 
Letty to ask some friends to spend Christmas 
week with them. She had refused, however, 
and they were still alone when the end of the 
strike arrived. 

The day before the men were to go back 
to work, George returned late from a last 
meeting of the employers. Letty had begun 
dinner, and when he walked into the dining- 
room she saw at once that some unusual ex- 
citement or strain had befallen him. 

« Let me have some food,» was all he would 
say in answer to her first questions, and she 
let him alone. When the servants were gone 
he looked up: 

«I have had a shindy with Burrows, dear 
—rather a bad one, but that’s all. I walked 
down to the station with Ashton,» — Ashton 
was a neighboring magistrate and coal-own- 
er,—«and there we found Valentine Bur- 
rows. Two or three friends were in charge 
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of him, and it has been given out lately that 
he has been suffering from nervous break- 
down, owing to his exertions. All that I could 
see was that he was drunker than usual—no 
doubt to drown defeat. Anyway, directly he 
saw me he made a scene—foamed and 
shouted. According to him, I am at the 
bottom of the men’s defeat. It is my wild- 
beast delight in the sight of suffering, my 
love of ‘fattening on the misery of the col- 
lier) that is responsible for everything. Al- 
together he reached a fine flight! Then he 
got violent—tried to get at me with his 
knobbed stick. Ashton and I, and the men 
with him, succeeded in quelling him without 
bothering the police. I don’t think anything 
more will come of it.» 

And he stretched out his hand to some 
salted almonds, helping himself with particu- 
lar deliberation. 

After dinner, however, he lay down on a 
sofa in Letty’s sitting-room, obliged to con- 
fess himself worn out. She made him com- 
fortable, and after she had given him a 
cushion, she suddenly bent over him from 
behind and kissed him. 

«Come here!» he said, with a smile, throw- 
ing up his hand to catch her. But with an 
odd blush and conscious look she eluded him, 
and when she came again, she brought a 
letter which she silently handed him. 

It was from Marcella Maxwell, and for the 
first time he read a letter of hers with im- 
patience. For it breathed strong sympathy 
with the strikers; denounced the masters for 
the final refusal of arbitration; could hardly 
speak connectedly of the suffering of the 
women and children; and finally revealed that 
the writer and Maxwell were wholly at vari- 
ance on the matter, and that she could not 
even bear to discuss it with him. The in- 
eradicable belief of Marcella’s passionate 
youth in the special sacredness of the hand- 
worker, as compared with any other sort of 
worker in the country, spoke from every 
agitated line. She had never yet dwelt at any 
length upon the strike in her correspondence 
with Letty, no doubt because she had not 
dared to trust herself, and dreaded, more- 
over, to compromise her first and noblest aim 
in writing. But at last self-restraint had 
broken down, and many of her sentences 
pricked a wearied man past endurance. 

He put the letter down with a snap of the 
lips, and lay. with his hands behind his head 
thinking. 

«No, my lady, it won’t do!» he said after 
a minute or two. « You and I can’t both eat 
our cake and have it. Hither capital gets its 
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fair remuneration, and ability its fair wages, 
or the Marxian state, labor notes, and the 
rest of it. There is no half-way house-- abso- 
lutely none. As for me, I am not going to 
lend my capital for nothing, nor to give my 
superintendence for nothing. And I don’t 
ask exorbitant pay for either. It is quite 
simple. My conscience is quite clear.» 

«I suppose— Marcella—thinks,» Letty be- 
ganresentfully, —heheardtheChristian name 
from her lips with acurious start, — «we might 
live on less. How could we?» 

«And much good it would do them,» he said 
scornfully. 

But after another pause he suddenly sprang 
up to pace the little room, and she heard him 
say under his breath, « But who am I that I 
should be coercing them and trampling on 
them,—men old enough to be my father, — 
driving them down to-morrow, while I sleep, 
for a dog’s wage!» 

«George, what is the matter with you?» 
she cried, looking at him in real anxiety. 

« Nothing! nothing! Let’s not say another 
word of it. I wish you had n’t given me that 
letter. Darling, who’sill? Isaw the old doc- 
tor on the road home, and he threw me a 
word as he passed about having been here— 
looked quite jolly over it. What ’s wrong— 
one of the servants?» 

Letty put down her work upon her knee, 
and her hands upon it. She grew red and 
pale; then she turned away from him, press- 
ing her face into the back of her chair. 

He flew to her, and she murmured in hisear. 


WHat she said was by no means all sweet- 
ness; there was mingled with it much terror 
and some anger. Letty was not one of the 
women who take maternity as a matter of 
course. 

But emotion and natural feeling had their 
way. George was dissolved in joy; he threw 
himself at her feet, resting his head against 
her knee. 

«If he does n’t have your eyes and hair, 
Ill disinherit him,» he said, with a gaiety 
which seemed to have effaced all his fatigue. 

«I don’t want him,» was her pettish reply; 
« but if she has your chin, I ’ll put her out 
to nurse. Oh, how I hate the thought of it!» 
and she shuddered. 

He caught her hand, comforting her. Then, 
putting up both his own, he drew her down 
to him. 

« After all, little woman, it has n’t turned 
out so badly?» he said in her ear, with sad 
appeal. Their lips met, trembling. Suddenly 
Letty broke into passionate weeping. George 
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sprang up, gathered her upon his knee, and 
they sat for long in silence, clinging to each 
other. 


GEORGE slept lightly, being over-tired. All 
through the night the vision of the beaten 
men going down sullenly to their first shift 
seemed to hold him as though in a nightmare. 

Between seven and eight o’clock a sound 
startled him. He found himself standing by his 
bed, struggling to wake and collect himself. 

A sound that had shaken the house, pass- 
ing like a dull thud through the valley. A 
horror seized him. He looked at Letty, who 
was fast asleep; then he walked noiselessly 
into his dressing-room, and began to hurry 
on his clothes. 

Five minutes later he was running down 
the hill at his full speed. It was bitterly cold 
and still; the first snow lay on the grass, and 
a raw gray veil hung over the hills. As he 
came in sight of the distant pit-bank he saw 
a crowd of women swarming up it; a confused 
and hideous sound of crying and shrieking 
came to his ears, and at the same moment a 
boy, panting and dead white, ran through the 
lodge gates to meet him. 

« Where is it, Sprowston?» 

« Oh, sir, it’s No. 2 pit. The damp’s comin’ 
up the upcast, and the cage is blown to pieces. 
But the down shaft’s all right, and Mr. Madan 
and Mr. Macdonald were starting down as | 
come away. There was eighty-six men and 
boys went down first shift.» 

George groaned, and rushed on. 


XXIV. 


ENGLAND knows these scenes too well! 

When Tressady, out of breath with run- 
ning, reached the top of the bank, and threw 
a hurried look in front of him, his feeling was 
that he had seen everything before—the 
wintry dawn, the crowds of pale men and 
weeping women ranged on either hand, the 
police keeping the ground round the shafts 
clear for the mine -officials—even the set, 
white face of his manager, who, with Mac- 
donald the fireman, and two hewers, had just 
emerged from the cage that was waiting at 
the mouth of the downcast shaft. 

As soon as Madan saw Tressady rounding 
the corner of the engine-house, he hurried 
toward his employer. 

« Have you been down yet?» Tressady cried 
to him. 

«Just come up, sir. We got about fifty 
yards, —air fairly good, —then we found falls 
along the main intake. We got over three or 
four, till the damp rose on us too bad; we had 
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a rough bit getting back. I thought you ’d 
be here by now. Macdonald thinks from the 
direction in which things were lying that the 
blast had come from Holford’s Heading or 
thereabouts.» 

And the manager hastily opened a map of 
the colliery he was carrying in his hand 
against the wall of the engine-house, and 
pointed to the spot. 

«How many men there?» 

« About thirty-two in the workings round 
about, as near as I can reckon it.» 

«Any sign of the rest? How many went 
down?» 

« Eighty-six. A cageful of men and lads— 
just them from the shaft-bottom— got up im- 
mediately after the explosion. Since then not 
a sound from any one! The uptake shaft is 
chock-full of damp. Mitchell, in the fan- 
room, had to run for it at first, it was com- 
ing up so fast.» 

«Good God!» said George, under his breath; 
and the two men eyed each other painfully. 

«Have you sent for the inspector?» said 
Tressady, after a moment. 

« He ought to be here in five minutes, now, 
sir.» 

«Got some balks together? » 

« The men are piling them by the shaft at 
this moment.» 

«Fan uninjured?» 

« Yes, sir; and speed increased.» 

Followed by Madan, Tressady walked up to 
the shaft, and himself questioned Macdonald 
and the two hewers. 

Then he beckoned to Madan, and the two 
walked in close converse toward the lamp- 
‘house, discussing a plan of action. As they 
passed slowly along the bank, the eyes of the 
miserable, terror-stricken throng to either 
side followed every movement; but there was 
not a sound from any one. Once Tressady 
looked up, and caught the faces of some men 
near him—dark faces, charged with a mean- 
ing that seemed instantly to stiffen his own 
nerve for what he had to do. 

«I give Dixon three more minutes,» he said 
impatiently, looking at his watch; «then we 
go down without him.» 

Dixon was the inspector. He was well 
known throughout the district, a plucky, wiry 
fellow, who was generally at the pit’s mouth 
immediately after an accident, ready and keen 
to go with any rescue-party on any errand, 
however dangerous—purely, as he himself 
declared, for professional and scientific rea- 
sons. In this case, he lived only a mile away, 
on the farther side of the village, so that 
Madan’s messenger had not far to go. 
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As he spoke, George felt his arm clutched 
from behind. He turned, and saw Mary 
Batchelor, who had come forward from a 
group of women. 

«Sir George! Listen ’ere, Sir George.» Her 
lined face and tear-blurred eyes worked with 
a passion of entreaty. «The boy went down 
at five with the rest. Don’t yer bear ’im no 
malice. Ee ’s a poor sickly creetur’, an’ the 
Lord a’n’t give ’im the full use of his wits.» 

George smiled at the poor thing’s madness, 
and touched her kindly on the shoulder: 

« Don’t you trouble yourself, Mary; all that 
can be done will be done—for everybody. We 
are only giving Mr. Dixon another minute; 
then we go down. Look here.» He drew her 
inside the door of the lamp-room, which hap- 
pened to be close by; for an open-mouthed 
group, eager to hear whatever he might be 
saying, had begun to press about them. «Can 
you take ‘this message from me up to the 
house? There ’ll be no news here, you know, 
for a long time, and I left Lady Tressady 
asleep.» 

He tore a half-sheet from the letter in his 
pocket, scribbled a few words upon it, and 
put it into Mary’s hand. 

The woman, with her shawl over her head, 
ran past the lamp-house toward the entrance 
gate as fast as her age would let her, while 
George rejoined Madan. 

« Ah, there he is!» - 

For the small, lean figure of the inspector 
was already passing the gate. 

Tressady hurried to meet him. 

By the time the first questions and an- 
swers were over, Tressady, looking round for 
Madan, saw that the manager was speaking 
angrily to a tall man in a rough coat and 
corduroy trousers who had entered the pit 
premises in the wake of Mr. Dixon. 

«You take yourself off, Mr. Burrows! 
You ’re not wanted here.» 

«Madan!» called Tressady, «attend to 
Mr. Dixon, please. I’ll see to that man.» 

And he walked up to Burrows, while the 
men standing near crowded over the line they 
had been told to keep. 

«What do you want?» he said, as he 
reached the newcomer. 

«I have come to offer myself for the 
rescue-party. I’ve been a working miner 
for years. I ’ve had special experience in 
accidents before. I can beat anybody here in 
physical strength.» 

As he spoke, the great, heavily built fellow 
looked round him, and a murmur of assent- 
ing applause came from the bystanders. 

Tressady studied him. 
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« Are you fit?» he said shortly. 

Burrows flushed. Tressady’s penetrating 
look forced his own to meet it. 

« As fit as you are,» was his haughty reply. 

« Well,» said Tressady, slowly, «we don’t 
want to be refusing strong men. If Madan 
will have you, you shall come. Mind, we ’re 
all under his orders.» 

He went to the manager, and said a word 
in his ear. Madan, in response, vouchsafed 
neither look nor remark to the man whom he 
hated, apparently, more bitterly than his em- 
ployer did. But he made no further objection 
to his joining the search-party. 

Presently all preparations were made. 
Picked bands of firemen and timbermen de- 
scended first, with Madan at their-head. Then 
George, Mr. Dixon, a couple of local doctors, 
who had hurried up to offer their services, and 
Burrows. 

As they shot down into the darkness 
George was conscious of a strange exhilara- 
tion. Working on the indications given him 
by the first exploring party, his mind was 
alive with conjectures as to the cause of the 
accident, and with plans for dealing with the 
various obstacles that might occur. Never 
during these weeks of struggle and noise and 
objurgation had he felt so fit, so strenuous. 
At the bottom of the shaft he had even to 
remind himself, with a shudder, of the dead 
men who must be waiting for them in these 
black depths. 

For some little distance from the shaft 
nothing was to be seen that spoke of an ex- 
plosion. Some lamps in the porch of the shaft 
and along the main roadway were burning as 
usual, and the «journey» of trucks, from 
which the « hookers-on » and enginemen had 
escaped at the first sign of danger, was stand- 
ing laden in the entrance of the mine. The 
door of the under-manager’s cabin, near the 
base of the shaft, was open. Madan looked 
into the little den, where the lamp was still 
burning on the wall, and groaned. The young 
fellow who was generally to be found there 
was a great friend of his, and they attended 
the same chapel together. A little farther an 
open cupboard was noticed with a wisp of 
spun yarn hanging out from it, inflammable 
stuff, quite untouched. But about thirty 
yards farther they came upon the first signs 
of mischief. A heavy fall of roof had to be 
scrambled over, and beyond it after-damp 
was clearly perceptible. 

Here there was an exclamation from Bur- 
rows, who was to the front, and the first 
victim showed out of the dark in the pale 
glow-worm light of the lamps turned upon 
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him. A man lay on his side, close against the 
wall, with an unlocked lamp in his hands, 
which were badly burned; but no other part 
of him was burned, and it was clear that he 
had died of after-damp in trying to escape. 
He had evidently come from one of the 
nearer work-places, and fallen within a few 
yards of safety. The inspector pounced upon 
the lamp at once, while the doctors knelt by 
the body; but in itself the lamp told little. If 
it were the illegal unlocking of a lamp that 
caused the disaster, neither this lamp nor 
this man could be at fault; for he had died 
clearly on-the verge of the explosion area, 
and from the after-effects of the calamity. 
But the inspector, who had barely looked at 
the dead man, turned the lamp round in his 
hands, dissatisfied. 

«Bad pattern! Bad pattern! If I had my 
way, 1’d fine every manager whose lamps 
could be unlocked,» he said to himself, but 
quite audibly. 

« The fireman may have unlocked it, sir, to 
relight his own or some one else’s,» said 
Madan, stiffly, put at once on his defense. 

«Oh, I know you ’re within your legal 
right, Mr. Madan,» said the inspector, briskly. 
«J have n’t the making of the laws.» 

And he sat down on the floor, taking the 
lamp to pieces, and bending his shrewd, 
black-eyed face over it all the time that the 
doctors were examining its owner. He was, 
perhaps, one of the most humane men in his 
profession, but a long experience had led him 
to the conclusion that in these emergencies 
the fragments of a lamp, or a « tamping,» or 
a «shot » matter more to the community than 
dead men. 

Meanwhile, George crouched beside the 
doctors watching them. The owner of the 
lamp was a strong, fair-haired young man, 
without a mark on him, except for the burn- 
ing of the hands, the eyes quietly shut, the 
face at peace. One of the. colliers in the 
search-party had burst out crying when he 
saw him. The lad was his nephew, and had 
been a favorite in the pit, partly because of 
his prowess as a foot-ball player. But the 
young life had gone out irrevocably. The 
doctor shook his head as he lifted himself, 
and they left him there in order not to waste 
any chance of getting out the living first. 

Twenty yards farther on three more bodies 
were found, two oldish men and a boy, very 
little burned. They also had been killed in 
escaping, dragged down by the inexorable 
after-damp. 

A little beyond this group a fall of mingled 
stone and coal from the roof blocked the way 
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so heavily that the hewers and timbermen 
had to be set to work to open out and shore 
up before a passage could be made. Mean- 
while, the air in the haulage road was clear- 
ing fast, and George could sit on a lump of 
stone and watch the dim light playing on the 
figures of the men at work. The blows struck 
echoed from floor to roof; the work of the 
bare arms and backs, as they swayed and 
jerked, woke a clamor in the mine. Were 
there any ears still to listen for them beyond 
that mass? He could scarcely keep a limb 
quiet, as he sat looking on, for impatience 
and excitement. Burrows, meanwhile, was 
wielding a pick with the rest, and George 
envied him the bodily skill and strength that, 
in spite of his irregular ways of life, were 
still left to him. 

To restore the ventilation current was 
their first object, and the foremost pick had 
no sooner gained the roadway on the other 
side than a strong movement of the air was 
perceptible. Madan’s face cleared. The ven- 
tilation circuit between the downcast and 
upcast shafts must be already in some sort 
reéstablished. Let them only get a few more 
«stoppings» and brattices put temporarily 
to rights, and the fan, working at its increased 
speed, would soon drive the renewed air-cur- 
rents forward again, and make it possible to 
get all over the mine. The hole made was 
quickly enlarged, and the rescuers scrambled 
through. 

But still fall after fall on the farther side 
delayed their progress, and the work of re- 
pairing the blown-out stoppings by such wood 
brattice as could be got at was long and 
tedious. The rescuers toiled and sweated, 
pausing every now and then to draw upon 
the food and drink sent up from behind, and 
the hours flew unheeded. At last, upon the 
farther side of one of the worst of these falls 
—a loose, mingled mass of rock and coal— 
they came on indications that showed them 
they had reached the center and heart of the 
disaster. A door leading on the right to one 
of the side roads of the pit known as Holford’s 
Heading was blown outwards, and some trucks 
from the heading had been dashed across the 
main intake, and piled up in a huddled and 
broken mass against the farther wall. Just 
inside that door lay victim after victim, 
mostly on their faces, poor fellows! as they 
had come running out from their stalls at the 
noise of the explosion, only to meet the fiery 
blast that killed them. Two or three had 
been flung violently against the sides of the 
heading, and were left torn, with still bleed- 
ing wounds, as well as charred and blackened 
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by the flame. Of sixteen men and boys that 
lay in this place of death, not one had sur- 
vived to hear the stifled words—half groans, 
half sobs—of the comrades who had found 
them. 

« But, thank God! no torture, no thought,» 
said George to himself, as he went from face 
to face; «an instant, a flash, then nothing- 
ness.» 

Many of the men were well known to him. 
He had seen them last hanging about the 
village street pale with famine, the hatred in 
their eyes pursuing him. 

« And after hunger, after defeat, the mine 
itself rises against them, chokes, burns, slays 
them—while I slept.» His thoughts ran 
something in this way with a morbid per- 
sistence. 

He knelt down an instant beside an elderly 
man whom he could remember since he was 
quite a boy —a weak-eyed, sallow fellow, much 
given to preaching; much given, too, it was 
said, to beating his wife and children as the 
waves of excitement took him. Anyway, a 
fellow who could feel, whose nerves stung 
and tormented him even in the courses of 
ordinary life. He lay with his eyes half open, 
the face terribly scorched, the handsclenched 
as though he still fought with the death that 
had overcome him. : 

George covered the man’s face with a 
handkerchief as the doctor left the body. 
« He suffered,» he said under his breath. The 
doctor heard him, and nodded sadly. 

Hark! what was that? A cry—a faint cry! 

« They ’re some of them alive in the end 
workings,» cried Madan, with a sob of joy. 
«Come on, my lads! Come on!» 

And the party, —all but Mr. Dixon, —leav- 
ing the dead, pushed on through the foul 
atmosphere, over heaps of fallen stone and 
coal, in quest of the living. 

« Leave me a man,» said Mr. Dixon, detain- 
ing the manager a moment. «I stay here— 
there are enough of you. If I judge right, it 
all began here.» 

A collier stayed with him unwillingly, 
panting all the time under the emotion of 
the rescue the man imagined, but was not 
to see. 

For while the inspector measured and 
sketched, far up the heading, in some dis- 
used workings off a side-dip or roadway, 
Burrows was the first to come upon twenty- 
five men, eighteen of whom were conscious 
and uninjured. Two of them had strength 
enough, as they heard the footsteps and 
shouts approaching, to stagger out into the 
heading to meet their rescuers. One, a long, 
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thin lad, came forward with leaps and gam- 
bols, in spite of his weakness, and fell almost 
at Tressady’s feet. As he recognized the tall 
man standing above him, his bloodless mouth 
twitched into a broad grin: 

«I say, give us a chance. Take me out, 
won’t you?» 

It was Mary Batchelor’s grandson. In 
retribution for the assault on Letty, the lad 
had been sentenced to three weeks’ impris- 
onment, and George had not seen him since. 
He stooped now, and poured some brandy 
down the boy’s throat. « We ’ll get you out 
directly,» he said, «as soon as we ’ve looked 
to the others.» 

«There ’s some on ’em not worth takin’ 
out,» said the boy, clinging to George’s leg. 
«They ’re dead. Take me out first.» Then, 
with another grin, as George disengaged 
himself, «Some on ’em ’s prayin’.» 

Indeed, the first sight of that little group 
was a strange and touching one. About a 
dozen men sat huddled round one of their 
number, a Wesleyan class-leader, who had 
been praying with them and reciting passages 
from St. John. All of them, young or old, 
were dazed and bent from the effects of 
after-damp, and scarcely one of them had 
strength to rise till they were helped to their 
feet. Nevertheless, the cry which had been 
heard by their rescuers had not been a cry 
for help, but the voices of the little prayer- 
meeting raised feebly through the darkness 
in the Old Hundredth. 

A little distance from the prayer-meeting 
the skeptics of the party leaned against the 
wall or lay along the floor unheeding, whilé 
seven men were unconscious, and possibly dy- 
ing. Two or three young fellows, meanwhile, 
who had been least touched bythe after-damp, 
had «amused themselves,» as they said, by 
riding up and down the neighboring level on 
the « jummer,» or coal-truck, of one of them. 

« Were n’t you afraid?» Tressady asked one 
of these, turning a curious look at him, while 
the doctors were examining the worst cases, 
and rough men were sobbing and shaking 
each other’s hands off. 

« Noa,» said the young hewer, his face, like 
something cut out in yellowish wax, returning 
the light from Tressady’slamp. «Noa; theer 
was company. Old Moses there, ’ee saved us.» 

Old Moses was the leader of the prayer- 
meeting. He was a fireman, besides, who had 
been for twenty-six years in the mine. At the 
time of the explosion, it appeared, he had been 
in a working close te that door on the head- 
ing where death had done so ghastly and com- 
plete a work, But the flame in its caprice had 
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passed him by, and he and another man had 
been able to struggle through the after-damp 
back along the heading just in time to stem 
the rush of men and boys from the workings 
at the farther end. These men were at the 
moment in a madness of terror, and ready 
even to plunge into the white death-mist ad- 
vancing to meet them, obeying only the in- 
stinct of the trapped animal to «get out.» 
But Moses was able to control them, to draw 
them back by degrees along the heading till, 
in the distant workings where they were 
found, the air was more tolerable, and they 
could wait for rescue. 

George was the first to help the old fire- 
man to his feet. But instead of listening to 
any praises of his own conduct, he was no 
sooner clinging to Tressady’s arm than he 
called to Madan: 

« Mr. Madan, sir!» 

« Ay, Moses.» 

«Have ye heard ought of them in the 
West Heading yet?» 

«No, Moses; we must get these fellows 
out first. We ’ll go there next.» 

«I left thirty men and boys there this 
morning at half-past six. It was fair thronged 
up with them.» The old man’s voice shook. 

Meanwhile, Madan and the doctors were 
busy with the transport of the seven uncon- 
scious men, some of whomwere already dying. 
Each of them had to be carried on his back by 
two men, and as soon as the sick procession 
was organized, it was seen that only three of 
the search-party were left free—Tressady, 
Burrows, and the Scotch fireman, Macdonald. 

Up the level and along the heading, past 
the point where Dixon was still at work, over 
the minor falls that everywhere attested the 
range of the explosion, and through the pools 
of water that here and there gathered the 
drippings of the mine, the seven men were 
tenderly dragged or carried, till at last the 
party regained the main intake or roadway. 

George turned to Madan: 

« You will have your hands full with these 
poor fellows. Macdonald and I—Mr. Burrows, 
if he likes—will push on to the West Heading.» 

Madan looked uneasy. 

« You ’d better go up, Sir George,» he said 
in a low voice, «and let me go on. You don’t 
know the signs of the roof as Ido. Eight or 
nine hours after an explosion is the worst 
time for falls. Send down another shift, sir, 
as quick as you can.» 

« Why should you risk more than I?» said 
George, quietly. «Stop! what time is it?» 
He looked at his watch. Five o’clock—nearly 
nine hours since they descended! He might 
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have guessed it at three, if he had been 
asked. Time in the midst of such an experi- 
ence contracts toa pin’s point. But the sight 
of the watch stirred a pang in him. 

«Send word at once to Lady Tressady,” he 
said in Madan’s ear, drawing the manager to 
one side. «Tell her I have gone on a little 
farther, and may be another hour or two in 
getting back. If she is down at the bank, 
beg her from me to go home. Tell her the 
chances are that we may find the other men 
a3 safe as these.» 

Madan acquiesced reluctantly. George 
then plundered him of some dry biscuits; of 
some keys, moreover, that might be useful 
in opening one or two locked doors farther 
up the workings. 

« Macdonald, you ’1l come?» 

« Ay, Sir George.» 

«You, Mr. Burrows?» 

«Of course,» said Burrows, carelessly, 
throwing back his handsome head. 

Some of the rescued men turned and looked 
hard at their agent and leader with their 
sunken eyes; others took no notice. His 
prestige had been lost in defeat, and George 
had noticed that they avoided speech with 
him. No doubt this rescue-party had pre- 
sented itself to the agent as an opening he 
dare not neglect. 

«Come on, then» said George; and the 
three men turned back toward the interior 
of the pit. 

Old Moses, from whose clutch George had 
just freed himself, stopped short and looked 
after them. Then he raised a hoarse voice: 

«Be you going to the West Heading, Sir 
George?» 

« Yes,» George flung back over hisshoulder, 
already far away. 

«The Lord go with yer, Sir George! » 

No answer. The old man, breathing hard, 
caught hold of one of his stronger comrades, 
and tottered on toward the shaft. Two or 
three of his fellows gathered round him. 
« Ay,» said one of them, out of Madan’s hear- 
ing; «’ee ’s been a-squeezing of us through 
the ground, ’ee ’ave, but ’ee ’s a plucky lot, 
is the boss.» 

« They do say as Burrers slanged ’im fine 
at the station yesterday,» said another, 
hoarsely. «Called ’im the devil untied, one 
man told me.» 

The first speaker, still haggard and bowed 
from the poison in his blood, made no reply; 
and the movement of old Moses’s lips, as he 
staggered forward, helped on by the two 
others, his head hanging on his breast, 
showed that he was praying. 
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MEANWHILE, George and his two companions 
pushed cautiously on, Macdonald trying the 
roof with his lamp from time to time for signs 
of fire-damp. Two seams of coal were worked 
in the mine, one of which was «fiery.» No 
naked lights, therefore, were allowed, and 
all « shots,» or charges for loosening the coal, 
were electrically fired. 

As they walked, they spoke now and then 
of the possible cause of the disaster, whereof 
Dixon, as they passed him, had bluntly de- 
clined to say a word till his task was done. 
George, with the characteristic contempt of 
intelligence for the blunderer, threw out a 
few caustic remarks as to the obstinate dis- 
obedience or carelessness of a certain type 
of miner—disobedience which, in his own 
experience even, had already led to a score 
of fatal accidents. Burrows, irritated appa- 
rently by his tone, took up a provoking line 
of reply. Suppose a miner, set to choose be- 
tween the risk of bringing the coal roof down 
on his head for lack of a proper light to work 
by, and the risk of « being blown to hell » by 
the opening of his lamp, did a mad thing 
sometimes, who were other people, that they 
should blame him? His large, ox-like eyes, 
clear in the light of his lamp, turned a scorn- 
ful defiance on his companion. «Try it your- 
self, my fine gentleman » —that was what the 
expression of them meant. 

« He does n’t only risk his own life,» said 
George, shortly. «That’s the answer. I say, 
Macdonald, is n’t this the door to the Mead- 
ows Pit? If anything cut us off from the 
shaft, and supposing we could n’t get round 
Yet by the return, we might have to try it, 
might n’t we?» 

Macdonald assented, and George as he 
passed stepped up to the heavy wooden door, 
and tried one of the keys he held, that he 
might be sure of opening it in case of need. 

The door had been unopened for long, and 
he shook it backward and forward to make 
the key bite. 

Meanwhile, Macdonald had lingered a little 
behind, while Burrows had walked on. Sud- 
denly, above the rattle of the door, a crack- 
ing noise was heard. A voice of agony rang 
through the roadway: 

«Run, Sir George! Run!» 

A rattle like thunder roared through the 
mine. It was heard at the pit-head, and the 
people crowded there ran hither and thither 
in dismay, thinking it was another explosion. 


Hours passed. At last in George’s numbed 
brain there was a faint stir of consciousness; 
he opened his eyes slowly. 
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Oh, horror! Oh, cruelty! To come back 
from merciful nothingness and peace to this 
burning anguish, not to be borne, of body and 
mind. «I had died,» he thought; « it was done 
with.» And a wild, impotent rage, as against 
some brutality done him, surged through him. 

A little later he made a first slight move- 
ment, which was answered at once by another 
movement on the part of a man sitting near 
him. The man bent over him in the darkness, 
and felt for his pulse. 

« Burrows!» The whisper was just percep 
tible. 

« Yes, Sir George.» 

«What has happened? Where is Mac- 
donald? Give me some brandy; there, in my 
inner pocket.» 

« No; I have it. Can you swallow it? Ihave 
tried several times before, but your mouth 
was set; it ran down my fingers.» 

« Give it me» 

Their fingers met, George feeling for the 
flask. As he moved his arm a groan of anguish 
broke from him. 

« Drink it if you possibly can.» 

George put all the power of his being into 
the effort to swallow a few drops. Still the 
anguish! «QO God, my back! And the legs— 
paralyzed!» 

The words were only spoken in the brain, 
but it seemed to him that he cried them 
aloud. For a moment or two the mind swam 
again; then the brandy began to sting. 

He slid down a hand slowly, defying the 
pain it caused him, to feel his right leg. The 
trousers round the thigh hung in ribbons, but 
the fragments lying on the flesh were caked 
and hard, and beneath him was a pool. His 
reason worked with difficulty, but clearly. 
«Some bad injury to the thigh,» he thought; 
«much bleeding; probably the bleeding has 
dulled the worst pain. The back and shoul- 
ders burned—» 

Then, in the same hesitating, difficult way 
he managed to lift his hand to his head, 
which ached intolerably. The right temple 
and the hair upon it were also caked and wet. 

He let his hand drop. «How long have I 
—» he thought. For already his revived 
consciousness could hardly maintain itself; 
something from the black tunnels of the mine 
seemed to be perpetually pressing out upon 
it, threatening to drown it like a flood. 

« Burrows! »—he felt again with his hand 
— «where ’s Macdonald?» 

A sob broke from the darkness beside him: 

«Crushed in an instant. I heard one cry. 
Why not we, too?» 

«It was such a bad fall?» 
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«The whole mine seemed to come down.» 
George felt the shudder of the huge frame. 
«I escaped; you must have been caught by 
some of it. Macdonald was right underneath 
it. But there was an explosion besides.» 

« Macdonald’s lamp? Broken?» whispered 
George, after a pause. 

« Possibly. It could n’t have been much or 
we should have been killed instantly. I was 
only stunned—a bit scorched, too—not badly. 
You ’re the lucky one. I shall die by inches.» 

«Cheer up!» said George, faintly. « I can’t 
last, but they ’ll find you.» 

«What cliance for either of us?» said 
Burrows, groaning. «The return must be 
blocked, too, or they ’d have got round to us 
by now.» 

« How long?» 

«God knows! To judge by the time I ’ve 
been sitting—since I got you here—it ’s 
night long ago.» 

«Since you got me here?» repeated George, 
with feeble interrogation. 

« When I came to, I was lying with my face 
in a dampish sort of hollow, and I suppose the 
after-damp had lifted a bit, for I could raise 
my head. I felt you close by. Then I dragged 
myself on a bit till I felt some brattice. I 
got past that, found a dip where the air was 
better, came back for you, and dragged you 
here. I thought you were-dead at first; then 
I felt your heart. And since we got here, I’ve 
found an air-pipe up here along the wall, and 
broken it.» 

George was silent. But the better atmo- 
sphere was affecting him somewhat, and con- 
sciousness was becoming clearer. Only, what 
seemed to him a loud noise disturbed him— 
tortured the wound in his head. Then, gradu- 
ally, as he bent his mind upon it, he made out 
what it was—a slow drip or trickle of water 
from the face of the wall. The contrast be- 
tween his imagination and the reality supplied 
him with a kind of measure of the silence that 
enwrapped them—silence that seemed in it- 
self a living thing, charged with the brooding 
vengeance of the earth upon the creatures 
that had been delving at her heart. 

« Burrows! that water—maddens me!» He 
moved his head miserably. «Could you get 
some? The brandy flask has a cup.» 

«There is a little pool by the brattice. I 
put my cap in as we got there, and dashed 
it over you. Ill go again.» 

George heard the long limbs drag them- 
selves painfully along. Then he lost count 
again of time, and all impressions on the ear, 
till he was roused by the water at his lips and 
a hand dashing some on his brow. 
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He drank greedily. 

«Thanks! Put it by me—there; that ’s 
safe. Now, Burrows, I’m dying. Leave me. 
You can’t do anything—and you—you might 
still try for it. There are one or two ways 
that might be worth trying. Take these keys. 
I could explain—» 

But the little thread of life wavered ter- 
ribly as he spoke. Burrows had to put his 
ear close to the scorched lips. 

«No,» he said gloomily; «I don’t leave a 
man while there ’s any life in him. Besides, 
there ’s no chance; I don’t know the mine.» 

Suddenly, as though answering to the 
other’s despair, a throb of such agony rose 
in George, it seemed to rive body and soul 
asunder. His poor Letty! his child that was 
to be! His own energy of life, he had been 
so conscious of at the very moment of de- 
scending to this hideous death, all gone, all 
done! His little moment of being torn from 
him by the inexorable force that restores 
nothing and explains nothing! 

A picture flashed into his mind, an etching 
that he had seen in Paris in a shop-window, 
had seen and pondered over. « Entombed » 
was written underneath it, and it showed a 
solitary miner, on whom the awful trap has 
fallen, lifting his arms to his face in a last 
cry against the universe that has brought him 
into being, that has given him nerve and 
brain, for this! 

Wherever he turned his eyes in the black- 
ness, he saw it—the lifted arms, the bare 
torso of the man writhing under the agony 
of realization, the tools, symbols of a life’s 
toil, lying as they had dropped forever from 
the hands that should work no more: It had 
sent a shudder through him, even amid the 
gaiety of a Paris street. 

Then this first image was swept away by 
a second. It seemed to him that he was on 
the pit bank again. It was night, but the 
crowd was still there, and big fires lighted for 
warmth threw a glow upon the faces. There 
were stars, and a pale light of snow upon the 
hills. He looked into the engine-house. There 
she was, his poor Letty! O God! He tried to 
get through to her, to speak to her. Impos- 
sible! 

A sound disturbed his dream. 

His ear and brain struggled with it, trying 
to give it a name. A man’s long, painful 
breaths—half sobs. Burrows, no doubt think- 
ing of the woman he loved—of the poor 
emaciated soul George had seen him tend- 
ing in the cottage garden on that April day. 

He put out his hand, and touched his com- 
panion. 
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« Don’t despair,» he whispered ; «you will see 
her again. How strange! we two—we ene- 
mies; but this is the end. Tell me about her.» 

«I took her from a ruffian who had nearly 
murdered her and the child,» said the hoarse 
voice, after a pause. «She was happy—in 
spite of the drink, in spite of everything; she 
would have been happy till she died. To think 
of her alone is too cruel. If people turned 
their backs on her, I made up.» 

« You will see her again,» George repeated, 
— hardly knowing what the words were he 
said. 

When he next spoke, it was with an added 
strength that astonished his companion. 

« Burrows, promise me something. Take a 
message from me to my wife. Come nearer.» 

Then, as he felt his companion’s breath on 
his cheek, he roused himself to speak plainly: 

« Tell her—I sent her my dear love; that | 
thanked her with all my heart and soul for 
her love; that it was very hard to leave her 
—and our child. Write the words for her, 
Burrows. Tell her it was impossible for me 
to write, but I dictated this.» He paused for 
a long time, then resumed: «And tell her, 
too, my last wish was—that she should ask 
Lord and Lady Maxwell—can you hear 
plainly? »—he repeated the names— «to be 
her friends and guardians. And bid her ask 
them, from me, not to forsake her. Have you 
understood? Will you repeat it?» 

Burrows, in the mood of one humoring the 
whim of the dying, repeated what had been 
said to him word by word, his own sensuous 
nature swept the while by the terrors of a 
death which seemed but one little step far- 
ther from himself than from Tressady. Yet 
he did his best to understand and recollect; 
and to the message so printed on his shrink- 
ing brain a woman’s misery owed its only 
comfort in the days that followed. 

« Thank you,» said Tressady, painfully list- 
ening for the last word. « Give me your hand. 
Good-by. You and I—the world’s a queer 
place; I wish I’d turned you back at the pit’s 
mouth. I wanted to show I bore no malice. 
Well, at least I know—» 

The words broke off incoherently. Bur- 
rows caught the word «suffering,» and some 
phrase about «the men»; then Tressady’s 
head slipped back against the wall, and he 
spoke no more. 

But the mind was active long afterward. 
Again and again he seemed to himself stand- 
ing in a bright light, alive and free. Innumer- 
able illusions played about him. In one of 
the most persistent, he was climbing the slope 
of a Swiss meadow in May. Oh! the scent of 























the narcissus, heavy still with the morning 
dew; the brush of the wet grass against his 
ankles; those yellow anemones shining there 
beneath the pines; the roar of the river in 
the gorge below; and beyond, far above, the 
gray peak, sharp and tall against that un- 
matched brilliance of the blue! In another, 
he was riding alone in a gorge aflame with 
rhododendrons, and far down in the plain— 
the burnt-up Indian plain—some great forti- 
fied town, grave on its hilltop, broke the level 
lines—«a rose-red city, half as old as time.» 
Or, again, it was the sea in some glow of sun- 
set, the white reflections of the sails slipping 
down and down through the translucent pinks 
and blues, till the eye lost itself in the infinity 
of shades and tints which the breeze—oh, the 
freshness of it!—was painting each moment 
anew at its caprice—painting and blotting, 
over and over again, as the water swung 
under the ship. 

But all through these freaks of memory 
some strange thing seemed to have happened 
to him. He carried something in his arms— 
on his breast. The anguish of his inner pity 
for Letty, piercing through all else, expressed 
itself so. 

But sometimes, as the brain grew mo- 
mentarily clearer, he would wonder, almost 
in his old cynical way, at his own pity. She 
seemed to have come to love him; but was it 
not altogether for her good that his flawed, 
contradictory life slrould be cut violently 
from hers? Could their marriage, ill-planted, 
ill-grown, have come in the end to any tol- 
erable fruit? His mind passed back with 
bitterness over the nine months of it—not 
bitterness toward her; he seemed to be talk- 
ing to her all the time as she lay hidden on 
his shoulder; bitterness toward himself, to- 
ward the futility of his own life and efforts 
and desires. 

3ut why his more than any other? The 
futility, the insignificance of all that man 
desires, all that waits on him—that old self- 
scorn which began with the race—tormented 
him none the less in dying for the myriads it 
had haunted so before. An image of human 
fate which had struck him in some book 
recurred to him now—an image of daisied 
grass, alive one moment in the evening light; 
a quivering world of blades and dew, insects 
and petals; a forest of innumerable lines, 
crossed by the innumerable movements of 
living things; the next withdrawn into the 
night, all silenced, all effaced. 

So life. Except, perhaps, for pain! His own 
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pain never ceased. The only eternity that 
seemed conceivable, therefore, was an eter- 
nity of pain. It had become to him the last 
reality. What a horrible quickening had come 
to him of that sense for misery, that intoler- 
able compassion, which in life he had always 
held to be the death of a man’s natural 
energy! It was as though the scorn for pity 
he had once flung at Marcella Maxwell had 
been but the fruit of some obscure and 
shrinking foresight that he himself should 
die drowned and lost in pity; for as he waited 
for death, his soul seemed to sink into the 
suffering of the world as a spent swimmer 
sinks into the wave. 

One perception, indeed, that was not a 
perception of pain this piteous submission 
brought with it. The accusing looks of hun- 
gry men, the puzzles of his own wavering 
heart, all social qualms and compunctions— 
these things troubled him no more. In the 
wanderings of death he was not without 
the solemn sense that, after all, he, George 
Tressady, a man of no professions and no 
enthusiasms, had yet paid his share and 
done his part. 

Was there something in this thought that 
softened the dolorous way? Once, nearly at 
the last, he opened his eyes with a start. 

«What is it? Something watches me. 
There is a sense of something that supports 
—that reconciles. If—if—how little would 
it all matter! Oh! what is this that knows 
the road I came: the flame turned cloud, the 
cloud returned to flame—the lifted, shifted 
steeps, and all the way!» His dying thought 
clung to words long familiar as that of other 
men might have clung to a prayer. There 
was a momentary sense of ecstasy, of some- 
thing ineffable. 

And with that sense came a rending of all 
barriers, a breaking of long tension, a flood- 
ing of the soul with joy. Was it a passing 
under new laws, into a new spiritual polity? 
He knew not; but as he lifted his sightless 
eyes he saw the dark roadway of the mine 
expand, and a woman, stepping with an ex- 
quisite lightness and freedom, came toward 
him. Neither shrank nor hesitated. She 
came to him, knelt by him, and took his 
hands. He saw the pity in her dark eyes. 
«Is it so bad, my friend? Have courage; the 
end is near.» «Care for her—and keep me, 
too, in your heart,» he cried to her, piteously. 
She smiled. Then light—blinding, feature- 
less light — poured over the vision, and George 
Tressady had ceased to live. 


END. 


Mary A. Ward. 











«(LET FALL 


THE RUIN PROPPED BY EUROPE’S HANDS» 


(THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE.) 


ET fall the ruin propped by Europe’s hands! 
Its tottering walls are but a nest of crime; 
Slayers and ravishers in licensed bands 
Swarm darkly forth to shame the face of Time. 


False, imbecile, and cruel; kept in place 
Not by its natural force, but by the fears 

Of foes, with hand on hilt; even by the grace 
Of rivals—not blood-guiltless all these years! 


Aye, let the ruin fall, and from its stones 
Rebuild a civic temple pure and fair, 

Where freedom is not alien; where the groans 
Of dying and ravished burden not the air. 


July, 1896. 


Government by Hysteria. 


N all the history of the Republic there has never been 

a time when it was more necessary that men and women 
who are capable of sane thinking and self-restraint 
should do their utmost to cultivate sanity and modera- 
tion, each in his or her own community and in the com- 
munity at large. If mental violence and hysteria are 
catching, so also, fortunately, are calmness of mind and 
common sense. 

Since the eve of the war of secession there has been 
no such public excitement and private anxiety. It is not 
worth while to take too seriously the isolated threats 
of disunion; it is well understood that separation would 
be of no practical use as a cure for any alleged griev- 
ance; and besides, the question of secession has been 
well settled by events that are not yet forgotten. Neither 
is it profitable to impugn the motives or to attack the 
character of sincere and weil-meaning individual be- 
lievers in this or that political, financial, or social pro- 
gram or panacea. It is, however, highly desirable to de- 
precate and denounce the hysterical mood of approach- 
ing problems of finance, political economy, and civil 
government. 

Political nominating conventions in America have not 
always been the grave and orderly assemblies which they 
should be, having to make, as they saust, such tremen- 
dous decisions in the name and for the welfare of the 
people. But recent conventions have surpassed all others 
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in the paroxysmal character of their conduct. Sacred 
images have not only been used in speech in a way cal- 
culated to create frenzy rather than reflection, but re- 
ligious emblems have been bodily introduced and paraded 
about amid scenes of turbulent and insane emotion. 
Women—sad to say, painfully prominent in other con- 
vention years—have this year been encouraged to add 
the emotionalism of their temperaments to « demonstra- 
tions » which have outdone anything of the kind hereto- 
fore witnessed in the United States. 

Not only in conventions has this ungoverned emotion- 
alism shown itself. In much of the current political 
discussion there is the distinct note of hysteria. One 
expects intense political feeling to find expression in 
isolated instances of intemperate phraseology. But in 
this campaign, —when there is greater danger than for 
thirty-six years past of even good men being danger- 
ously swayed by blind and unreasoned prejudice; when 
some phases of the debate are purely technical and re- 
quire expert knowledge and a cool head; and when the 
decision of every voter is momentous, —in this campaign 
the evidences are wide-spread of a state of mind in which 
calm judgment, and wise and deliberate action, are 
simply not possible. 

Is a man who is in a condition of complete or semi- 
hysteria capable of deciding, for instance, the question 
as to whether a certain radical financial expedient, 
condemned by the body of opinion of the conservative 
business world at home and abroad, is really going to 
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work the miracle he is assured by politicians and even 
by certain «experts» it will work? A citizen who is 
about to cast a ballot cught to be able to reason with 
himself and to listen to reason from his neighbor; but 
if he is subject to political hysteria he is no more open 
to intellectual considerations than a horse running away 
from a locomotive. History is full of frightening exam- 
ples of mental epidemics, where argument was out of 
the question, and where al] human experience was dis- 
regarded; indeed, a distinguished historian has truly 
declared that «experience counts for nothing in great 
fanatical movements.» Students of mental phenomena 
are devoting more and more attention to what is called 
«the law of imitation.» It is a vast subject, and can 
be studied in connection with all mental and moral 
epidemics. The article on « Mental Epidemics,» in this 
number of THE CENTURY, will be found, by the way, to 
be as startlingly suggestive as it is timely.) To the law 
of imitation we owe very largely the development of 
conscience; on the one hand it fosters fashions, on the 
other religions; it works for good in matters of educa- 
tion, from the home and the kindergarten up and out; 
it keeps the world moving forward, and sometimes it 
gives it a backward twist. One of its individual devel- 
opments is hysteria, for, as Maudsley says: «It is im- 
possible to conceive hysteria attacking one who was not 
a social being, or one, again, who, Robinson Crusoe- 
like, was planted alone on an uninhabited island.» 

When hysteria shows itself in the processes of self- 
government, it is time for well-balanced minds to bring 
to bear the always efficacious physics of sanity and self- 
control. 

It is declared by American orators of all parties and 
all beliefs that America is a great country, the greatest 
of all countries. But no amount of protestation or dis- 
play of statistics on the part of the people of a country, 
on platforms, in corner groceries, or in college lecture- 
rooms, can make a country «great.» The extent of its 
population cannot do it, nor its «infinite resources»; 
its geography cannot do it; even its hereditary institu- 
tions cannot do it, no matter how free and admirable 
these may be—and surely in this regard America is 
dowered above all the nations of the earth. The great- 
ness of a country depends upon the ability of its people 
to govern themselves with dignity and in such a way 
as to develop character in the individual, and to make 
the national name a pledge of good faith throughout the 
world. Something more is at stake in the coming elec- 
tion than the success of candidates or of policies. The 
Republic itself is on trial, and the ability of our people 
to conduct the affairs of the country calmly, honorably, 
wisely, and as they should be conducted in a sane and 
exemplary member of the sisterhood of civilized 
nations. 


The Workingman’s Interest in the Gold Standard. 


THE workingman has more reason to be a «gold bug» 
than any other member of our population. He is a credi- 
tor every day of his life, and he wishes to have his debt 
paid in the best money possible. No man who has done 
a day’s work is willing to receive for it any except the 
best money; that is, money with the largest purchasing 
power. If you were to say to a laborer who had spent 
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a day in your service, and to whom you had agreed to 
pay his regular day’s wage: «Here are two kinds of 
money between which you may choose. One is called 
gold-bug money because it is based on gold. The other 
is called the people’s money because it is based on silver, 
which is said to be dearly cherished by the people. The 
gold-bug money will buy for you about twice as much 
as the silver or people’s money will, but you are assured 
by the advocates of the exclusive use of silver money 
that if the country only gets it in free and unlimited 
amount, everybody will be more prosperous, including 
yourself.» What response would a workingman make to 
that proposition? He would insist upon knowing how it 
was to come about that by giving up half his wage he 
would add to his welfare. The satisfactory answering 
of this inquiry would be extremely difficult. 

In the first place, the workingman of this country is 
to-day receiving, on the gold basis, the highest average 
wages ever paid for labor in the history of the world. 
At the same time, prices of commodities, food, clothing, 
fuel, and other necessities and comforts of life, were 
never lower in price than they are now. The silver ad- 
vocates claim that these prices have been reduced 
through the appreciation in the value of gold and its 
exclusive use as the monetary standard of value. Their 
claim is demonstrably false, but in making it they admit 
the existence of unprecedentedly low prices. They are 
also forced to admit the existence of unprecedentedly 
high wages paid in gold or its equivalent. It comes 
about, therefore, that the workingman can buy more for 
his money than he ever could before in the world. What 
inducement can be offered to him to make him desire 
to change from gold to silver? The silver advocates 
wish to change to silver in order to force up the prices 
of commodities; they can give the workingman no as- 
surance that his wages will be raised. If he were to re- 
ceive wages that would have only half the purchasing 
power that those which he receives now have, and if at 
the same time the price of what he buys were to be 
doubled, what would be his condition ? 

He would be in the situation thus outlined were this 
country to pass to a silver basis. That transition might 
be made in a night. Prices of commodities would be 
doubled instantly, for they would still be reckoned in 
gold, and would be fixed in the markets of the world. 
Indeed, the chief reason why the advocates of silver de- 
sire to have it for our standard is that it will effect this 
doubling of prices. They do not promise a doubling of 
wages. The farmers who are told that if we have a silver 
standard they will get twice as much per bushel for their 
wheat and corn and oats as they get now, are not told 
that they would also have to pay double wages for labor. 
If they were compelled to do this, in addition to paying 
double prices for whatever they had to buy, in what re- 
spect would they be benefited by silver? 

Let us look for a moment at the different classes of 
laborers in the country. According to the last census, 
the largest single body of laborers are those in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. There are 
over four million of these, a large part of whom are of 
voting age. Their wages, at present paid on the gold 
basis, are from 50 to 68 per cent. higher than they were 
in 1860. Is it supposable that these will be doubled if 
we have the silver standard? Can their employers, 
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forced to pay double prices for their material, and con- 
fronted with the confusion and uncertainty which an 
unstable and depreciated standard of value always 
brings, pay double wages also? The idea is preposterous; 
yet, unless wages be doubled, these four million labor- 
ing men will really have their wages cut down one half. 
They can buy only half.as much with them as they bought 
before silver’s advent. The next largest class of labor- 
ers are those in agriculture. There are over two and a 
half million of these, nearly all of voting age. As we 
have said, the farmers, who are their employers, do not 
expect to double their wages when the prices of farm 
products are doubled. Are these laborers ready to vote 
to give up half their wages? 

The third largest class of workingmen is that of 
employees on steam railways. There are nearly half a 
million of these. There is not the remotest possibility 
of an increase in their wages under a silver standard, but 
there is a strong probability of either a reduction or a 
total loss, for the railways would be the severest suffer- 
ers, next to the workingmen, from a descent to silver. 
Railway fares and rates could not be doubled. The re- 
ceipts of the companies would be cut in half, while at 
the same time the interest on their bonded debt would 
have to be paid in gold. Every railway in the country 
would have its profits wiped out at a stroke by the 
change, and many of them would be driven into confu- 
sion and bankruptcy. This has been the fate of Mexican 
railways under like conditions, and would be inevitable 
here. Nothing could prevent it except a doubling of all 
charges, and this would simply put the burden back upon 
the people, and still further raise the prices of commod- 
ities. In any event, the railways would be seriously 
crippled, and would be in no condition to pay higher 
wages. 

We have not included the farm owners in the agri- 
cultural laboring class. The census classifies these 
separately, and shows over five million of them. They 
are told by the silver advocates that with a 16 to 1 
dollar they will get double present prices for their pro- 
ducts. But they will get, in payment, money which 
will buy only half as much as gold-standard money buys 
now. The Southern farmer at the close of the war was 
able to get a wagon-load of money for a barrel of flour, 
but was he prosperous in consequence? If a farmer 
could get a silver dollar that was worth 50 cents when 
he sold, and 100 cents when he bought, he would gain 
by the 16 to 1 standard; but that would be a system of 
currency which has never yet prevailed in any com- 
munity. 

It is impossible to find any aspect of the silver ques- 
tion which can make it attractive to the workingman. 
He would suffer most severely of all persons, and his 
sufferings would begin soonest and last longest. Even 
if his wages were doubled, which might be effected after 
a long time, what would he gain if everything he bought 
cost double? If he had any savings, they would be cut 
down one half; if he had a life-insurance policy, that 
would be reduced one half; while his rent would be 
doubled, and his prospects for steady employment would 
be impaired by all the additional risks which a shifting 
standard of value would bring to his employer. The 
American workingman cannot possess the superior in- 
telligence with which he has always been credited if he 
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fails to see that free silver coinage is his most destruc. 
tive enemy. 


Silver’s Worst Victims. 


THERE are three large classes of people in this country 
who have special reason to dread the substitution of 
silver for gold as our standard of value. We mean, of 
course, silver at the ratio of 16 to 1; that is, 16 ounces 
of silver equivalent to 1 ounce of gold. This is an arti- 
ficial ratio, for in the markets of the world at this time 
of writing 1 ounce of gold sells for as much as 30 
ounces of silver, so that the real ratio is 30 to 1. To 
declare by law that a silver dollar on this basis shall be 
equivalent to a gold dollar is to seek by legislative fiat 
to make 53 cents worth 100 cents. Repeated efforts 
during the past four hundred years to effect miracles 
of this kind justify the unequivocal assertion that this 
attempt, if made, will be a failure. The certain results 
will be the disappearance of gold from circulation, its 
rise to a premium of nearly 200 per cent., the doubling 
in price of nearly all commodities and of rents, a slight 
but tardy rise in wages, and the practical destruction 
of one half of all savings-bank deposits, life-insurance 
policies, and pensions. 

Let us see what the extent of the loss in these three 
last-named directions would be. There are in the United 
States about 5,000,000 depositors in savings-banks. 
Their aggregate deposits are estimated by the best 
authorities at $1,800,000,000, a sum fully equal to the 
entire stock of money in the country. These deposits 
are not made payable only in gold. If we were to pass 
to a silver standard, to a dollar worth only 53 cents which 
would be legal tender for all debts, these $1,800,000,- 
000 would shrink in a night to $954,000,000. Who would 
lose the other $846,000,000 ? Would they be capitalists, 
money-lenders, rich bankers, and millionaires? Not a 
bit of it. They would be the hard-working heads of 
families, devoted fathers and mothers saving for their 
children and their old age, widows and orphans, and de- 
serving and ambitious youth seeking to lay the founda- 
tion for active and useful lives. There would be no 
escape for them from this deprivation, which in many 
instances would turn a life of simple comfort into one 
of want and misery. We have here a single class of 
5,000,000 persons who have the best of reasons for 
looking upon gold as the true money of the people. 

Yet these do not greatly exceed the holders and 
beneficiaries of life-insurance policies. There are in 
this country no less than 3,382,000 holders of life-in- 
surance policies and certificates, amounting in gre 0 
$9,463,000,000, a sum nearly six times the entire amount 
of money in the country. These holders have been paying 
their premiums for years in gold or its equivalent, ex- 
pecting to have it paid back to their families after their 
death, or on their policies becoming claims. The policies 
are not payable in gold alone. The companies and as- 
sociations did not agree to pay them in that coin only. 
The average annual payment for claims is $120,000,000, 
so that if we pass to a 58-cent dollar this will be cut 
down to $63,600,000, and the annual loss to the widows 
and orphans of the land through this source will be 
$56,400,000. In this case, also, the loss will not fall 
upon the rich. It will fall upon the most helpless, and 
will be robbery of the most deserving of all our citi- 
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zens, for the man who insures his life for the benefit of 
those who are dependent upon him must be a worthy 
citizen. This is another class who have excellent reason 
for looking upon gold as the true money of the people. 

Finally, there is our army of 970,000 pensioners, 
drawing annually from the national treasury $140,000,- 
000. Their pensions are not payable in gold alone, and 
would be paid in silver. Their annual receipt would drop 
from $140,000,000 to $74,200,000, and the other $65,- 
800,000 would not come out of the pockets of the rich, 
but of the poor veterans of the war, who have been given 
this aid because they are supposed to have deserved well 
of the nation and are not able to support themselves. 
As a greater part of the persons affected in this case 
are voters, it is interesting to see how they are distrib- 
uted in the country, and how the loss will fall upon the 
different States. In Ohio there are 105,160 of them, and 
their total loss would be over $7,779,000. In Illinois 
there are 68,678 of them, and their loss would be nearly 
$5,000,000. In Indiana there are 69,850 of them, and 
their loss would be over $6,000,000. Surely this is an 
aspect of free coinage which rises above partizanship; 
for, as the late Congressman Harter of Ohio said of it, 
the nation’s good faith to its living soldiers is not only 
called in question by it, but if it becomes a law the 
widows and orphans of the nation’s dead will be robbed 
by the laws of the land they died to save. This is a third 
class, then, who have excellent reasons for looking upon 
gold as the true money of the people. 

And what is to be sai‘ of the great body of American 
people outside these three classes? Are they prepared 
to say that they think such robbery as this would be is 
a desirable thing for a great and rich and free people 
to decree? We do not believe for a moment that they 
are capable of such inhumanity and injustice. They have 
only to comprehend fully the nature of the proposition 
to condemn it under overwhelming defeat. 


An American Statesman. 


Every country has numerous types characteristic of 
different phases of its life, and of different sections of 
its territory. The variety in our national geography, and 
the diversity in our local origins and histories, give 
America many such types. But, also, each nation pro- 
duces certain men who are peculiarly significant of its 
general conditions and temperament. The late William 
E. Russell, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, was not only 
a representative of the culture and manhood of New 
England, but he was a representative American. In the 
freedom and dignity of his mind, in the self-respecting 
democracy of his manner, in the purity and earnestness 
of his character, and in his «saving common sense,» he 
was recognized throughout the Union, both by political 
allies and adversaries, as one of those statesmen whom 
our soil and institutions are well fitted to breed. 

A nation that produces such a man, that discovers 
him early in his career, and marks him out for present 
and future distinction, may take some honest credit to 
itself. Here was no trimmer, and no sensationalist; his 
appeal was always to reason, to the mood of judgment, 
not to that of prejudice or moonstruck madness. He 
would have cut off his right arm rather than utter a 
phrase that might array class against class, or section 
against section. He loved honor more than success. He 
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died a soldier, fighting, as he believed, for the life of 
the party that was his choice, and the honor and wel- 
fare of the country that he passionately loved. 


Lifting the Lid from Central Africa. 


Wits the third paper, printed in this number of THE 
CENTURY, our readers have been offered glimpses of the 
most arduous half of the late E. J. Glave’s remarkable 
journey from the mouth of the Zambesi diagonally north- 
west across Central Africa to the mouth of the Congo. 
That he died on the threshold of home lends emphasis 
to the self-sacrificing character of his motive, which was 
to uncover the haunts and methods of the Arab slave- 
raiders of the interior. It was his privilege to witness 
the destruction by force of arms of the chief organized 
bands of man-hunters in the region of the great lakes; 
in the first paper (in the August CENTURY) was described 
the war waged by the English on the Arab raiders of 
the Nyassa region; and in this number the Belgian forces 
from the Congo Free State are shown in the act of com- 
pleting their conquest of the disturbers of native peace- 
fulness west of Tanganyika. In the second paper (in the 
September CENTURY) an account was given of Glave’s 
discovery of the tree under which was buried the heart 
of Dr. Livingstone, and which still bears the inscription 
cut by the great missionary’s followers. 

These vivid extracts from Glave’s journals seem to 
lift the lid from benighted Africa. They reveal the 
natives as generally peaceful tillers of the soil, as en- 
gaged in rude arts, and occupied with intertribal trade; 
they show that vast districts of the interior are adapted 
to planting, and point to a not distant day when the 
great rivers will be the highways of organized com- 
merce. Other travelers have emerged from the interior 
of Africa as from a land of war and famine; Glave’s 
intimate notes are of a world of primitive human life, 
and wherever he goes he shows a peaceful path wide open 
behind him. 

A Little “Rift within the Lute.”! 


IN order to close the « rift within the lute,» we must first 
understand one more feature of its cause. That feature 
is the financial distress in the West. 

Two years ago that distress was due to crop failure 
so great that food, seed, and clothing had to be sent to 
«the Western sufferers.» 

The years of plenty since have been years of such low 
prices that the distress is hardiy less. There is food, 
but the surplus cannot be sold at a remunerative price, 
so as to pay taxes and interest and buy clothing. 

A study of prices will show this; but to realize the 
actual condition, personal inspection alone can suffice. 
If part of the travel tide to Europe might be diverted 
to flow over our «uninteresting» prairie States, the 
money it would drop would help where help is most 
needed. And, more than money, there ought to result 
a more perfect understanding of and particular interest 
in the condition and needs of our own land. 

This year let the word be, «Go West, traveler, and 
yourself become one of the bonds that shall unite all 
sections and heal the rift.» 

William Jones Gregory. 


THERE has been financial distress in more than one 
quarter of the country lately; in some sections that have 
shown a good déal of free-silver sentiment, conditions 


1 See “Topics of the Time » for August, 1896. 
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have been, however, not unfavorable. Statistics demon- 
strate that in some parts of the West «farm lands are 
selling for much more than they brought half a dozen 
years ago,» and mortgages are being paid up. Uncer- 
tain climatic conditions have had to do with the distress 
in certain sections, also competition, over-production, 
and other causes not allied to currency conditions. The 
questions for inquiry are as to the true causes of dis- 
content and as to practicable and genuine cures. 

It has always been a desire of THE CENTURY MAGa- 
ZINE to make each section of the country known to all 
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other sections. Hence the «Great South» and the «Great 
West» papers; the papers on farming in different local- 
ities and by different methods, and on great features of 
natural scenery; the recent papers on forestry, irriga- 
tion, etc. The magazine expects to continue in this 
line. For while actual travel cannot be forced, as the 
writer of the open letter generously wishes to force it, 
it is possible, and it is a public duty, to cultivate mutual 
understanding and good will by means of those « fire- 
side travels» on which the illustrated magazine can 
conduct its immense company of tourists. 
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Sloane’s Napoleon. 
(SEE PORTRAIT ON PAGE 912.) 

OU are to be congratulated upon the publication of the 

most satisfactory life of Bonaparte which has yet been 
presented to the public. Professor Sloane deserves the 
highest praise for his recent contribution, in the pages 
of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, to the verities of history. 
He will receive it not only from the lovers of a vivid 
and picturesque style of historical writing, but also from 
the scholar who searches the historic record with an im- 
partial spirit, that the very truth of motive and of char- 
acter may be ascertained. A still higher aim of the true 
historian is the interpretation of the underlying provi- 
dential order of cause and effect which science finds in 
nature, and which the historian should find in the pro- 
gress of humanity. 

I have never read a story of Napoleon Bonaparte’s life 
or career which so nearly attains this sum of attractions 
as does the work of Professor Sloane. While escaping 
the influence of the blinding hostility of English criti- 
cisms of the Corsican adventurer, he equally refuses to 
subordinate his judgment to the adoring enthusiasms 
with which the French surrounded their military em- 
peror. He never loses sight of the man, whether his 
ambition is limited to the partizan seizure of a fortress 
on his native island, or contemplates the partition of 
the world between himself and the Emperor of Russia. 
The man is always revealed, within the lieutenant’s uni- 
form, or behind the embroidered robe of this ruler of 
kings. Nearly all previous writers upon this brilliant 
theme—the twenty-five dramatic years of France—have 
been thrown off their mental balance by the scenic glo- 
ries of the stage as the curtain was lifted and revealed 
the greatest actor of modern centuries. This author, 
on the contrary, keeps his feet on the ground, and his 
eye steadily fixed upon the central figure, and the 
studied effects which he produces, from his first en- 
trance to his final exit. And so he has been able to tell 


us the true life-story of the most astonishing interna- 
tional actor in all history. 

Such a book is needed in all our libraries. The author 
has evidently put his material under great pressure of 
condensation. I could have wished to read his more com- 








plete portraiture of other great characters of the time 
associated with or against Napoleon, and drawn with 
equal candor and accuracy. But within its constrained 
limits the book is a treasure; is almost the only life of 
Napoleon to be safely submitted to the youth of the 
country as a part of its culture in history. Its charac- 
teristic portraits add a charm to the text. 


John A. Kasson., 


«The Century’s” American Artists Series. 
FRANK W. BENSON. (SEE PAGE 917.) 

FRANK W. BENSON, the painter of «Summer,» was born 
in Salem, Massachusetts, thirty-four years ago. When 
eighteen he entered the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
where he studied four years. In 1883 he went to Paris, 
and became a pupil of the Academy Julien. There he 
had the benefit of two years’ study under the eminent 
masters Boulanger and Lefebvre. 

In 1889 he was chosen instructor in his former school, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, a position he now holds. 

Mr. Benson is a member of the Society of American 
Artists; a winner of the Shaw, Hallgarten, and Clarke 
prizes, National Academy of Design, New York; Jordan 
and Art Club prizes, Boston; and the third prize in the 
recent competition for the decoration of the Philadel- 
phia City Hall. He is one of the artists at present 
engaged in the decoration of the new Congressional 
Library, Washington. 

If what the distinguished French critic Albert Wolf 
said is true, « What gives value to a work of art is 
the artist’s own sentiment added to his science,» Mr. 
Benson’s works are precious. His sentiment seldom rises 
into poetry, but it is often akin to it. His science is 
excellent (by science I understand mastery over paints 
and brushes, and knowing how to make a picture). He 
composes with taste and rare decorative perception, and 
executes with charming freshness and delicacy of color. 


W. Lewis Fraser. 


Some Results of the Higher Education of Women. 


Most readers of THE CENTURY are familiar with the 
work of Toynbee Hall, in the east end of London, where 




















a number of Oxford graduates live for various periods 
of time, following their own personal business or study, 
yet taking part as neighbors in the life of the people of 
that neglected region. They are probably not as familiar 
with an enterprise of English college women on some- 
what similar lines, whose modest beginnings antedate 
our American women’s college settlements. In the 
spring of 1887 certain members of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge women’s colleges organized the community known 
as «The Women’s University Association for Work in 
the Poorer Districts of London.» 

The germ out of which grew this organized work of 
college women—individual workers having for years 
filled the positions which the University Association 
recommends to its members—was the conviction of Miss 
Griiner, the gifted first head worker of the association, 
and her chief assistant, Miss Elder, that they could do 
better work if they lived, for a time at least, among the 
people they wished to aid. An organization was conse- 
quently effected, and a house was taken at 44 Nelson 
Square, Blackfriars Road, Southwark, where the founders 
felt they could be most useful, while at the same time it 
would be near enough to other parts of London to serve 
the convenience of resident workers and those who might 
wish to help in special ev@ning entertainments. 

The chief object of the community is the promotion 
of the welfare of the people of the poorer districts of 
London, more especially of the women and children, and 
the lines along which the association works tend more 
particularly to the giving of better opportunities for 
education and recreation. An executive committee is 
formed exclusively of university women, and consists of 
seven members: two representatives of Girton College, 
two of Newnham, one of Somerville Hall, one of Lady 
Margaret Hall, and the head worker, the resident worker 
appointed as mistress of the house and director of all 
work. The committee has full power to arrange and con- 
trol the work of the association, to appoint or remove 
the head worker, to admit or dismiss the resident work- 
ers, and to administer the funds of the community. The 
weekly expenses of the house—about $3.50 for each 
person—are divided among the «residents,» and each 
one, if able, is invited to help pay the rent of the house, 
etc. Each one must make to the head worker a daily re- 
port of all work done by her, and no one can undertake, 
without permission from the executive committee, work 
not already organized. Private almsgiving is not al- 
lowed. 

The head worker is assisted by four or five residents 
in the settlement, who remain there for not less than 
two weeks, and in some cases indefinitely, as the good 
these women hope to do as members of various local 
committees and in direct work among the people must 
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depend largely upon the personal influence that only 
time and knowledge can give. There are also non-resi- 
dent workers, who either help occasionally in special 
work, or regularly on one or two evenings in the week, 
when there are meetings of library club, part-singing 
club, art-needlework club, or sewing, reading, and writ- 
ing classes, lectures, etc. Most of the young women en- 
tering into the scheme have occupations of their own 
aside from their work in the settlement, as the commit- 
tee think it an advantage for workers to have such oc- 
cupations, partly because a variety of interests helps to 
keep the minds fresher, and partly because workers are 
more likely to be in sympathy with other workers. 

The duties assumed by these social missionaries are 
numerous. As managers on the local committees of 
board schools, which correspond to our public schools, 
they have an important influence upon educational work, 
and as associates of the girls’ division of the London 
Pupil-teachers’ Association, they take parties of pupil- 
teachers to the National Gallery on Saturdays, and give 
evening receptions to the teachers of board schools, 
for the purpose of introducing a higher element and 
a broader interest into preparatory educational work. 
Also, as members of the Education Reform League and 
the Recreative Evening Classes Association, they aim 
to give a more general use of school buildings and 
grounds to the whole population, and to encourage boys 
and girls who have left the board schools to join even- 
ing classes in studies in which physical and technical 
elements are prominent. As active members of charity 
organizations and local sanitary aid committees, and as 
zealous workers for the spread of the codperative move- 
ment among women, and the undertaking of fresh-air 
funds for the benefit of children, they are doing a work 
of incalculable value. The latest development of this 
London Settlement’s work is ar arrangement for several 
scholarships in social science, open to students of the 
several women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge; they 
entitle the hoiders to two years’ instruction and work at 
the settlement, and offer valuable preparation to women 
who wish to fill posts in charity organization societies, 
reformatories, and other philanthropic and govern- 
mental institutions. 

One of the most pronounced features of social de- 
velopment in modern society is an increased sensitive- 
ness on the part of educated men and women to the 
claims of their wide outside duties toward humanity; 
and must not the most conservative admit that the 
growth of the movement for the higher education of 
women is reassuring, when the association of graduates 
and students of the women’s colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge presents among its first fruits the University 


Settlement in Southwark? 
Catherine Baldwin. 
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Arcadie. 


TRAVELED many winding ways 
That weary seemed to me, 

In cloudy nights and windy days, 
To find sweet Arcadie. 


The shepherds stand on either hand: 
« We fain would go with thee, 

Save for our sheep, to that sweet land, 
That far-off Arcadie.» 


Along the selfsame way I fare, 

And shepherds ask of me: 
« Hast found those green fields anywhere?» 
« Yea; but the people dwelling there 

Know not ’t is Arcadie.» 


Arthur Willis Colton. 
Honey. 


DERE ’s honey in de roses when dey ’re bloomin’ roun’ 
de door, , 

An’ dere’s honey in de water where it laps along de shore; 

Dere ’s honey in de dewdrop as it glistens on de grass, 

An’ dere ’s honey in de glow-worm when at night it flut- 
ters past; 

Dere ’s honey in de flicker 0’ de mellow yeller moon, 

An’ dere’s honey in its shadders, an’ de cryin’ o’ de coon; 

Dere ’s honey in de chirrup o’ de frogs up in de trees, 

An’ dere ’s honey in de soo’in’ an’ de sighin’ 0’ de 
breeze; 

Dere’s honey in de sunlight dat is shinin’ from on high, 

An’ dere ’s honey in de cotton fleece a-floatin’ roun’ de 


sky; 

Dere a on de hilltops, an’ dere ’s honey down 
below, 

An’ dere ’s honey, double honey, where de watermelons 
grow; 


Dere’s honey in de clover blossom growin’ ’long de road, 
An’ dere ’s honey in de burden when love helps to 
tote de load: 
Dere ’s honey at de finish, an’ dere ’s honey at de start, 
An’ dere ’s honey all de way when dere ’s honey in de 
heart. 
George Orne Percy. 


To Chloe. 


(FOR A MENDED GLOVE.) 


Fair Chloe looked upon the old torn glove, 

Then touched its ragged edges with her fingers, 
And lo! the rent was closed—as if for love 

Sweet healing follows where her touch but lingers. 


If all the rents that follow Chloe’s eyes, 
And all the hearts despairingly defended, 

Were healed so soon—we ’d straightway realize 
That love and life are good as new when mended. 


Robert Bridges. 
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In an Old Garden. 


THE roses blossom on the wall, 
The larkspur clusters by the gate, 
And stately lilies grave and tall 
Sway to the breeze. In twilight late 
The garden long untenanted 
Lies vague, mysterious, and it seems 
Enchanted land where memory dreams. 





Adown the prim box-bordered walk 
Perchance young lovers one time strayed 
In twilight hours with tender talk— 
Ah, quaint, old-fashioned, pretty maid! 
I fancy how you bent your head 
Listening, and how the whippoorwill 
Called from the meadows past the hill. 
* 


The breezes whispered to the pines 
Perhaps just as they do to-night, 
And where the Provence rose-bush twines, 
Pink as your cheeks, the petals light 
Soft fluttered down, a rosy snow; 
On this crape myrtle scarred and dim 
I trace the letters dear to him. 





The flowers are blooming, starred with dew, 
Bright as they did that yester-year; 

The mocking-bird which sang to you 
Trilled the same songs to-night I hear. 

But youth and maiden—many a day 

Has waxed and waned and passed away 

Since, last borne through this narrow gate, 

They left the garden desolate. 


Irene Norman McKay. 


Interpretation. 
THOROUGHNESS. 


« A STITCH in time saves nine;» 
But I would rather wait, 

To let the tailor sew more fine 
And take the other eight. 


PUBLICITY. 
’T is said that «good wine needs no bush,» 
Since he who’s tasted buys it; 
But dealers who their trade would push 
Had better advertise it. 


ACTIVITY. 
«A rolling stone gathers no moss » 
(Which the stone may account little loss); 
And if it will roll in the snow 
In bulk it will certainly grow. 





H. G. Paine. 















